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BY GRACE G. APPLETON 


The Intellectually Gifted— 


A National Resource 


lt is s i 
ome P j : 
less aed ae that mentally superior children need less educational attention than 
Waste of a children, In this article, the general neglect of the abler learners is treated as a 
precious national resource. Grace G. Appleton is a Professor at State 


niversi 
ersity Teachers College in Plattsburgh, New York. 


Si 
bare years of this century, and more 
creasin arly since the 1920’s, we sense an in- 

tn 8 interest in what was once called “genius,” 
sifted ore lately recognized as the “intellectually 

Hollir, In ouy population. In 1926 Leta S. 
4 gti defined a genius as “one who 
ance,” a e capacity for mental perform- 
defined “a wonty-sir years later, Paul A. Witty? 
Potentia] pitted as “one whose performance in & 
consi ally valuable line of human activity is 

eee remarkable.” 

Be difficult to account for the gaps which 
erien a a in the study of the gifted and of 
and ed between Galton’s work in the 1860’s 

irty s and the investigations of the past 

aioe ot as carried on by Hollingworth, 

EET ten, and others. However, the findings have 

menta ably similar with respect to degrees 
ental al ability and achievement and in that 
curve capacity follows the normal distribution 


a 
explo atest reinforcement to the continued 
testing ion of the gifted came in the form of the 
of neti ee of the early 1900's when tests 
8) an ae achievement, aptitudes and inter- 
Were deca many other traits and potentialities 
Tenewe eloped. A second adjunct was the 
adolesce interest in the study of child and 
nt growth, development, ‘and behavior. 
gists, sociologists, anthropologists, and 
ings of education are now pooling their 
Teligion with those in the fields of medicine, 
Worthy’ and social welfare generally. A note- 
extension of this interest in human 
Ta 
Pal S Hollingworth, Gifted Children, p. 3. 
- Witty, Helping The Gifted Child, p. 3. 
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welfare is twofold: downward to the preschool 
àge group and upward to the aged, the latter 
especially following retirement from more active 
participation in life’s activities. 


Neglect of the Gifted Child 


Is it because of our adherence to & democratic 
way of life that we consistently have studied and 
helped the unfortunate deviate before showing 
equally deep concern for the fortunate deviate? 
Paul A. Witty? noted this when he wrote, “It 
has been estimated that fifty per cent of our 
gifted children both in elementary and secondary 
schools live in communities too small to furnish 
them with special facilities and programs to 
develop their abilities. And even those gifted 
children who live in urban areas need more help 
than they are getting.” The Educational Policies 
Commission?‘ made a similar observation and 
reported: “acquaintance with present educational 
practices has convinced the Commission that the 
gifted members of the total school population 
constitute a minority which is too largely 
neglected.” The Commission’s report reveals 
also that studies in many states indicate that 
“only half of the gifted youth who are graduated 
from secondary school go on to college,” and, on 
the other side of the ledger, “Tests given to 
fifteen million young men who entered the armed 
forces during the Second World War revealed 
that many gifted men had not been recognized 
as such.”® The Commission holds our schools 


Ibid., p. 9. , 
‘Educational Policies Commission, NEA, Education of 
The Gifted, Foreword, iii. 

STbid., p. 21. 


and colleges partially responsible when highly 
gifted students make little use of their gifts in 
later life. This is what Paul Witty® meant when 
he pointed out that, unlike potatoes which are 
plowed under, lost or unrecognized talent cannot 
be re-sown. 

Two vulnerable assumptions victimize the 
gifted: (1) that superior students will find things 
to do on their own or that the highly endowed 
are much more able to fend for themselves; 
(2) that it is undemocratic to give special provision 
to the gifted student. Actually, the gifted are 
only one group of the exceptional. We have 
not considered it undemocratic to allocate time 
and money to other deviant children and adults. 
To mention only a few, by whatever name they 
are called, there are the subnormal—mentally, 

- physically, emotionally, morally or socially, the 
delinquent, the dependent, or they may pass as 
the handicapped, the maladjusted, ete. True, 
they are deviant or exceptional, but the most 
“neglected” of the exceptional are the mentally 
superior. The term “superior” has come to be 
applied to the mentally gifted who, as a rule, rate 


well in physical endowment and social adapta- 
bility. 


‘Witty, op. cit., p. 4. 


The mentally gifted or superior are victimized 
also in more subtle ways. These have to do 
with the accidental factors of where they live 
and in what economic group. Rural groups an 
low-income groups do not have an equal chance 
of bringing to fruition the potential superionty 
which may be there, unrecognized or recognize. 
The Educational Policies Commission for aap 
tion of The Gifted? lists social causes also a 
nonfulfillment of superiority when “the au 
tends to accept the values that ee 
among his family and playmates... + ,; R 
applies mainly when the gifted oid is In 
socially underprivileged environment. j 

Great as is the iss of the talents of the gifted 
at the elementary and secondary school levels, 2 
most critical area is still at the college and pee 
graduate levels. At the elementary level, is on 
loss as does occur lies in nonrecogn! a 
of the highly endowed child with po 
failure to plan a program for the mental, a ; 
and social development to which he is oe a 
At the secondary level, one great source ot 10 T 
in drop-outs, possibly augmented by the P 
sonal loss of life-fulfillment. This is ore 
mentable if occasioned by the school’s pov' 


SS ’ saci cita, p: 26- 
"The Educational Policies Commission, op. C 


A Word from the President... 


About the Editor 


Archibald Anderson, followin 
responsibility. This is the direc 
torial pen. Archie has put this pen aside 
are unhappy on two counts. 
that his prompt withdrawal from 
concerned about the loss of his editorial skill. 
unstintingly and all readers, 


x itorial 
g medical advice, has had to withdraw for an indefinite period from ataie 
t result of oyerworking his eyes, as for so many years he has worke ith him 
with great reluctance and those of us closely associated wi 
We are concerned, first, about his health; yet we are encouraged by e are 
editorial activity at this time will hasten his recovery. Second, w ation 
He has given his editorial services to Progressive E GEENA 
though they may have taken for granted the high quality of the magazine 1 


the knowledge 


by issue, are appreciative of the thoughtful care that has characterized his effort. 


Professor Anderson will continue his relationship to Progressive Education. He is to serve as Advisory 


Editor to the new Editor, Lawrence Metcalf. 


Professor Metcalf, also of the College of Education of the Uni- 


h fies) . f í ther 
versity of Illinois, has served as Associate Editor for several years. Professor Metcalf will be helped fur 
by Professor Robert Jewett, College of Education of The Ohio State University, who is to serve as an 


Assistant Editor. 


And about the Magazine 
With this r 
will be six numbers in this volume. These are to be published throughout the year, at two-month intervals. 


The next number, 


the first number of Volume 32, Progressive Education initiates a new publishing pattern. There 


therefore, will appear in March, 1955. 


It is also important to note that subscription to Progressive Education is no longer tied in with membership 


in THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION Assocratt 
Association, though they need not do so. 
the inside of the back cover, 


E irnn and subseription-membership rates are published on 


ho do subscribe are invited, of course, to join the 


—H. Gordon Houttrisn, President, 
The Progressive Education Association. 


of curricular offerings in the area of the student’s 
highest ability. 

At the present time the greatest obstacle is 
Socio-economic. A century ago, a boy with talent 
but with little formal education could more 
easily reach a position in which he might find 
expression and esteem, but in 1954 the same road 
has a formidable road block of degree re- 
quirements. 


Terman’s Longitudinal Studies 


For many years students of the subject tried to 
examine the past of persons of known eminence 
to extract evidences of mental precocity in 
childhood. This was an effort to prove or 
disprove the retention of mental superiority 
throughout the life span. Since this was done 
mainly through study of biographies, autobi- 
ographies, and other documents, it was scarcely 
exact. One of the outstanding investigations in 
the other direction, that of following the devel- 
opment of children through a period of years into 
adult life, is the study begun in the early 1920's 
y Lewis M. Terman. It may be described as a 
Ongitudinal study designed to cover as much of 
the life span as possible with cross-sectional 
Studies made at intervals of a few to several years. 
“When, in 1904, Terman? surveyed the litera- 
ture on mental precocity that had appeared in 
the preceding decades in America, England, 
ermany, and France, he found the sentiment 
against the intellectual prodigy so nearly unani- 
mous that he was inclined to assume it must be 
Well grounded.” Shortly thereafter his study of 
both bright and dull children and his follow-up 
of bright subjects in connection with the task of 
revising the Binet scale made him realize that 
e intellectual prodigy was a problem with social 
and educational ramifications. 
hus was begun Terman’s study which is still 
M progress some thirty years later. His plan 
i study encompassed the following: (1) un- 
2lased sampling; (2) a clearly defined and ob- 
lective study; (3) a plan to follow the subjects as 
‘ar as possible into adult life; (4) an understand- 
ing that the study was not to be a direct attack 
“pon the pedagogy of gifted children but a search 
or facts. The shortcomings of previous studies, 
many of which were to be overcome in this study, 
are best described in Terman’s words, “How a 
Sifted child turns out can be objectively de- 
he age why he turns out as he does is neces- 
rily a matter of inference.” . 
From a school population of a quarter million, 
erman’s object was to choose those with an 
hi ee of 140 or above who would constitute the 
Bhest 1 percent of the school population 1m 


8 : A 
Iy; gemis M. Terman, et al., Genetic Studies of Genius, 


+R J 
general intelligence as Des b REI an 
The only exception was a group of sixty-two 
children with I. Q. 135 to 139 who were included 
for special reasons. The initial 1921-1922 groups 
numbered 1528 children of whom 857 were boys 
and 671 were girls. The children were subjected 
to medical examination, physical measurements, 
group and individual intelligence tests, and such 
other tests as achievement, character, interest, 
etc. 

Terman found his subjects to be accelerated in 
grade placement about 14 percent of their age 
and in mastery of subject matter taught about 
44 percent of their age. This meant that most 
of them, during the elementary school period, 
were kept at school tasks two or three full grades 
below the level of achievement they had already 
reached.’ 

The 1927-1928 follow-up of these children re- 
vealed them as still highly superior intellectually 
and as being in the top 1 to 2 percent of the 
generality. At this time, 98 percent of the boys 
and 94 percent of the girls expressed a desire to 
go to college. “Financial reasons often com- 
plicated by family exigencies account most 
frequently for termination of formal schooling.” 

In the 1945 follow-up, we find the most con- 
clusive evidence of the traits carried over by the 
intellectually gifted, inasmuch as many of the 
original subjects were married and had become 
parents. This allowed study of the original sub- 
jects, their spouses, and their children. The 
value of the study is further enhanced in that 
97.5 percent of the original group were located. 
Of those located, data were derived from 95.3 
percent. By 1945 the mean age of the group 
was approximately thirty-five years, or well into 
adult life. Test results at this time confirmed 
the assumption that the mentally superior tend 
to remain so throughout life. The mean I. Q. of 
the 384 offspring tested was almost 128. 

The achievement records of over 700 gifted 
adult men of the group revealed high occupational 
performance, literary production, and patents 
granted. Other positive continuing traits were 
good social adjustment and mental and emotional 
stability. The women achieved less than the 
men outside of the area of homemaking. How- 
ever, this is in keeping with the position of women 
at mid-century, 1950. “In professional, scientific 
and executive vocations, for example, women 
constitute less than 5 percent of the labor force, 
and these proportions seem unlikely to increase 
rapidly.” 


piai M. Terman, et al., Genetic Studies of Genius, 
10Tbid., III: 83. 

_ John Sirjamaki, The American Family in The Twen- 

tieth Century, p. 155. 
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Conclusion 


A broader base of both lay and professional 
understanding is essential if we are to eliminate 
the present waste of potential brainpower in the 
United States. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission of The National Education Association’? 
cites the following areas of neglect: (1) attitude 
of the people which obscures the need and with- 
holds needed funds; (2) inadequate buildings, 
equipment and supply of teachers for schools and 
colleges; (3) failure of administrators and teachers 
to identify the gifted. It will be necessary for us 
to change, within our political philosophy of 
equality, from the concept of opportunity for 
identical experience to the concept of equality of 
opportunity in terms of individual capacities and 
abilities. The National Manpower Commission 
recognized this when it reported: ‘The nation has 
a vast reservoir of highly intelligent young people 
who are not pursuing their education beyond 
high school; only half of those with college ability 
enter college. There is also a great reserve of 
highly able college graduates who do not under- 
take study for advanced scientific and professional 
degrees; only 4 percent of college graduates earn a 
doctoral or an M. D. degree.” Perhaps the 
most eloquent entreaty is that contained in 
The President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion: “The Federal Government assumes re- 
sponsibility for supplementing State and local 
efforts in military defense against the Nation’s 
enemies without; surely it may as justifiably 
assume responsibility for supplementing State and 
local efforts against educational deficiencies and 
inequalities that are democracy’s enemies within.” 
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® Laboratory in Group Development 


The Fourth Western Training Laboratory A} 
Group Development will be held at Idyllwild, 
California, from August 14-26, 1955. The ve 
pose of the Laboratory is to help participan S 
become more effective as group members E 
leaders by developing their understanding , ° 
themselves and others, and their skills in non DE 
with people. Participants with a variety of o¢¢ d 
pational backgrounds are expected to pone 
The training staff will be made up of a i 
members from various universities, as We oe 
active group leaders in business, government, A 
dustry, public health, education, social we meen 
and the like. For information, write Departme ty 
of Conferences and Special Activities, Univer 
Extension, University of California, Los Ange 
24, California. 


@ Liberal Arts Center for Adults 


won t 
Whittier College, the first college m eae | 
to set up a liberal arts center for adults 


non-credit basis, has announced February pe = 
the official opening date for a full scale, progr a 

Registration for adults from the Whittier ic 
is now open, and informal discussion groups 


Š rea 
being formed in one of the following sever are f | 


that are being offered by the Center: way® 
mankind, great men and great issues, ways ‘i 
justice, Jefferson and our times, yeur money a 
your life, world affairs are your affairs, and y 
and your community. igt 

A tuition will be charged of $12 per course ed 
individuals and $18 per course for a couple. i pa 
informal discussion groups will meet once a wee: 
for a period of 7-11 weeks. 

The program at Whittier 
operating for the past two months on a e 
stricted no-tuition basis for the „purpose at 
developing leadership. The pioneering eae 
Whittier College in liberal artseducation `- 3 
adults, which was made possible by a grant fron f 
the Fund for Adult Education, seeks to develop 
enlightened and responsible citizenship for a free 
society. 


College has bee? 
re- 
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What is a Workshop? 


The meani 
eaning of the term workshop requires considerable clarification if it is to be used 


BY LEANDER L. BOYKIN 


reliably į s ; 

aieas rational literature. A commendable statement of the characteristics, 

Division 7 TE activities of the workshop appears in this article. The author is Director of the 
of Education at Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. s 


m its inception in 1936 the workshop has 
ise E exceedingly popular and widespread in 
dation ant unfortunately, like “progressive edu- 
and om pupil activity,” and many other terms 
fern mnovations in American education, the 
stood ee is perhaps greatly misunder- 
Sato orNgd; and widely misused. In fact, 
Showin 5 o one author, it appears that there is a 
to rert endency to use the term “workshop” 
j o all sorts of meetings and gatherings.’ 

ie the years certain definite principles, be- 
cae Fa methods, and techniques have 
istin volved to characterize the workshop and to 
i — it from other kinds of meetings. It 
Wien that the true nature, purposes, 

Sün cae and characteristics of the workshop 
of its tstood if it is to be saved from the fate 

list parent organization, the Progressive 
correct ion Association. Steps must be taken to 
elimin ae in the use of the term and to 
marked e the evils that have crept in and caused 
idea, departures from the original „workshop 

» Purposes and practices. 


Meaning of the Term 


What ; l 
Hes is a workshop? What are its essential 
etin oe How does it differ from other 

an ra? : : 
Purposes? gatherings? What are its basic 
see attempts to define the workshop are in 
Procedur description of the method, process, Or 
Shop ure rather than in terms of what a work- 
howeve ctuallm is. The Dictionary of Education, 
a Wo a does make such an attempt and defines 

rkshop as follows: 


é 
one arrangement under which special fa- 
soure® including particularly a wealth of 
or gr material and specialized personnel 
Provided”. and individual conferences, are 
Individ by an educational institution for 
e taap ed or small group study of 
terest, p nal problems that are of special in- 
or to t o advanced students of education 
in sue — in service jieane pare 
reas as curriculum, administration, 

= aa $ 
Movemaa ee L. Hartung, “Trends in the Workshop 
ment,” School Review, 5h SETA, December, 1046 


guidance, higher education, and secondary 
education.” ? 


According to another source, 

“A true workshop as originally con- 
ceived, runs over a rather long period of 
time; engages all the working hours of the 
participants, who work, eat and play to- 
gether; and includes a variety of activities 
such as conferences, spontaneous conversa- 
tions, research in relation to both printed 
materials and life itself, lectures, consulta- 
tions with experts, and so on. It has, in its 
best expression none of the atmosphere or 
attributes of the formal class or meeting.” ° 


Hartung says that the characteristics of a 
“genuine workshop” are 

1. “Provisions for encouragement and ample 
opportunity for the participants to work 
toward the solution of an educational 
problem of his own or of his school. 

2. “Provision for a staff which conceives its 
role as being that of consultants or co- 
workers, each member being willing to 
forego the privilege of outlining for the 
students a fixed program of study, or 
prescribing a list of readings, and of 
expecting some of the other character- 
istics of a formal course of instruction to 
be in evidence.”* 


It appears, therefore, that the term “workshop” 
is the name given to a new and bold experiment 
in education, an experiment which places the 
responsibility for learning upon the student. It 
is a place to which teachers and administrators 
can bring their technical problems and work out 
a solution under expert guidance, while enjoying 
the advantages of superior library facilities and 
the counsel of fellow educators with like problems. 
It is a situation in which people with definite prob- 
lems organize to solve these problems under the 
leadership of experts and under their own steam. 
It is a device that will permit the development 
of the individual in intellect and personality; a 


2Carter V. Good, ed., Dictionary of Education (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945), p. 453. 

3James E. Downes, “An Evaluation of Workshops,” 
Elementary School Journal, 47: 446-50, April, 1947. > 

‘Maurice L. Hartung, ‘Trends in the Workshop 
Movement,” School Review, 54: 572-74, December, 1946. 
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protest against the weakness of the course as an 
educational technique which emphasizes content 
rather than personal development, non-functional 
content rather than functional content; compart- 
mentalized experiences rather than integrated 
experiences. It is a setting wherein a teacher can 
consider a problem in its entirety, not in unrelated 
partitions. It is the “case method” that proved 
so effective in legal and medical training. It isa 
functional experience for teachers. It is growth 
in professional competency at its best. 


A Unique In-Service Program 


It is generally agreed that as originally conceived, 
workshops were markedly different from most in- 
service education programs available to teachers. 
In what’ then does the difference consist? First, 
in the basic philosophy and purposes of the work- 
shop. 

Workshops are not intended for those who are 
just getting an orientation into teaching. The 
workshop idea presupposes the selection of 
participants who have already had considerable 
experience, come in contact with educational 
problems, and who possess the ability to attack 
and work independently toward the solution of 
these problems under expert guidance and 
leadership. Nor is the workshop to be regarded 
as a place where missionary work is to be done with 
relatively backward members of a school staff.® 

Furthermore, the workshop is not a place for 
persons whose primary concern is scholarly 
research without reference to social significance. 
While both workshop experiences and graduate 
courses may be the means of providing in-service 
education, they do not have the same specific 
objectives. They are designed to meet different 
kinds of needs, and the outcomes differ widely. 
Workshops are designed to aid the application 
of knowledge, rather than in the acquisition of 
knowledge, but the needed knowledges for the 
problem situations which usually are found in 
workshops are seldom acquired in a single field 
or course. Speaking generally, workshop ex- 
perience and graduate study should not be re- 
garded as a substitute for the other. The differ- 
ence is in kind and not in degree.” 


‘The points of view summarized in this paragraph 
are taken from the following articles: B. Schwinn, 
“Educational Workshops at Work,” America, 75: 549-51, 
September 7, 1946. K. L. Heaton, ‘Cooperative Ap- 
proach to Improvement of Teachers In Service,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School Pr; 


incipal. 
25: 5-9, January, 1941. Earl C. Kelly, “Why AM Arh 


Talk About Workshops,” Educational Leadership, 2: 
204, February, 1945. e Eyra 2005 
5W. Carson Ryan and Ralph W. Tyler, Summer Work- 
shops in Secondary Education (New York: Progressive 
Education Association, 1939), p. 40. 
1T. E. MeMullin, ‘In-Service Teacher Education and 
Summer Workshop,” Educational Outlook, 20: 70-77 
January, 1946. , 
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Workshops were invented to meet problems 1n 
education which the usual in-service program 
either could not or would not meet. It is a 
means of transforming subject matter specialists 
into educators of wider concern and competence. 

Second, the workshop is designed primarily z 
provide opportunity for productive work. i 
usually adds to the work conference the = 
preparation of materials, involves research, an 
extends over a much larger period of time. 
Teachers are supposed to work in a workshop. 
The workshop is founded upon the idea that one 
learns to do by doing. The, old “pour it on 
method of training with its stilted, formal, im- 

osed program is avoided.’ p 
A Third, os organization, the workshop differs 
from other methods of in-service education. Š 
plan of operation, organized to provide the hog 
of experience that will enable the members 
fulfill their own purposes is usually developis 
after the participants arrive. It is a ae 
plan and may be changed many times during at 
course of the workshop. Preliminary ne 
by the staff frequently is restricted to ahead 
equipment and devising a plan for getting T a 
way. If further planning seems macentany be 
usually limited to that needed for the firs heed 
days. Freedom from organizational details, 
ible schedules, provision for small working ne a 
individual conferences and informal contacts, ; 
breaking down of subject-matter DATHAN, : : 
organization of a staff on a service basis, an i r 
portunities for participants individually an ae 
groups to work on their own problems are ob a 
important features of a well and properly organizi A 
workshop. Cooperative work is encourage i 
No group assignments are made. gene 
work is also an essential element of a co 
The major committee is the planning comm! fe 
which has over-all responsibility for sagen 
organization of the workshop, and revision a 
program. Other committees, establishes 
needed, are the social, library, evaluation, Ta ' 
hospitality, publicity, publications, bulletin 
and decorations committees. is 

An all prevading aspect of the vorken oP 
evaluation. All the activities of the wor ene 
and the individual are subject to joint aren ae 
by the workshop members, the staff, an the 
dividual participants. Each member Sos p's 
workshop is encouraged to evaluate the gt 

rogress and his own. ame te 
i Another important workshop characteristi¢ © 
the stress on social interchange. In the P 


ay if 
Hilda Taba, “Workshop for Teachers,” Journal % 


Educational Sociology, 18: 551-60, May, 1945. " 
"Frank S. Allen, “The Workshop: Does It Deliver! „y 
The Bulletin of the National Association of Seco? 
School Principals, 34: 224-230, December, 1950. 
Ryan and Tyler, op. cit., p. 22. 


n 


Ce 


A 


ra 


liminary planning, provision is made for social 
activities, and as soon as the group gathers, a 
Social committee is organized that has the re- 
sponsibility for planning and conducting a wide 
variety of social activities." 
Rew the workship makes an effort to 
ike oe utilize the following principles of 
of de ie: process: readiness, a felt need, use 
mid a eee procedures, use of the group process 
tide ctivity, meaningful materials, cooperative 
avor, social growth and participation, and 
Problem solving. , 
Cael Workshop then becomes the developer of 
3 Ph ener of the individual engaged in it. 
identif romps how to work with others, how to 
tofin Th = problems, how to attack them, how 
Os wens ul on them, how to attain the capacity 
as well ributing to and absorbing from a group, 
he has lef giving him actual material to use after 
Th eft the group.” 
tes ke supplies the much needed 
eae the application of the principles of 
remains ha an area and at a level where much 
as a A a done. It is perhaps unsurpassed 
for the ip nique for improving human relations, 
edites uay and application of democratic pro- 
fon a tor forming and renewing friendships, 
securin pa prejudices, changing attitudes, for 
securins changes in teaching methods, and for 
he a professional and personal growth. 
TONN may prove to be the means and 
ifferent rom which may emerge a new ani 
iiss iat of supervisory relationships. 
Prayer , ecome the answer to the teacher’s 
apto a the administrator’s hope for better 
eelings oe them, and the avenue by which 
affect the insecurity and other factors which 
Oys an d living, learning, and development of 
tealization af en broken down and the pe 
Society sieved” goals of both the school an 


ukj ‘ 
(New vonal pwiles, Superoision for Better Schools. 
: Pre $ 
Kelly, ob. EA pal, Inc., 1950), p. 167. 
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From NEA 


@ 
A He Establishes “Lend-Lease” Library. 
of infor: case” library containing various types 
“dueation wom and materials on audio-visu 
the e n and techniques has been compiled by 
the m ent of Audio-Visual Instruction of 
College ional Education Association through its 

The ihn University Committee. 

rary consists of nine folios which con 


tain material collected from colleges during the 
past year. The areas covered by the folios are: 
administrative forms and procedures; handbooks ~ — 
and teachers manuals, catalogues (3 volumes); 
news letters and bibliographies; campus surveys 
and progress reports; “how to do it” materials; 
research and project reports, audio-visual course 
outlines; and production facilities and production 
releases. 

One topic may be borrowed at a time and may 
be kept no longer than two weeks. Information 
about borrowing the folios may be obtained from 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
oot 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 

iD Kes 


~@New Report from Educational Policies 
Commission. Public Education and the 
Future of America was published by EPC, 
January 10. It tells how public education is 
essential for self-government, and the mainte- 
nance of equality, liberty, and justice; how uni- 
versal education for America’s children was first 
attained through public elementary schools; how 
public high schools extended universal education 
and opened new gateways of opportunity; and 
how public colleges and universities have helped to 
give able youth equality of opportunity and have 
served the national welfare. It points to the 
1950’s as the crucial period in the development 
of American public education, and forecasts the 
role that public education must play in the years 
ahead to keep America strong and free. The 
book is priced at $1.50 (with discounts for quan- 
tity orders), and is available from the Educational 
Policies Commission, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 


D, C. 


@ Cash Prizes, Bonds, Gold Pins Awaiting 
Outstanding Student Scientists. Cash prizes, 
United States Savings Bonds, and gold pins are 
awaiting many science students in grades 7 
through 12 who are preparing science projects 
for entry in the Fourth Annual Program of 
Science Achievement Awards. Awards are given 
for outstanding reports of student experimental 
work in science. 


Sponsored by the American Society for Metal 


as a means of encouraging and rewarding science 
experimentation, the Science Achievement Awards 
are conducted by the Future Scientists of Ameri- 
can Foundation of the National Science Teachers 
Association (NSTA). NSTA isa department of 
the National Education Association. 

The contest, which has the approval of the Na- 
tional Contest Committee of NEA’s National 
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BY RICHARD ACKERMAN and ROBERT E. MASON 


Moral Man and Immoral Society— 
the Predicament of a Social Studies 


Teacher 


Teachers everywhere find it difficult to educate for citizenship in a society that espouses high 
ideals and engages in low moral practices. In this article, a teacher raises this question 
with the public by way of a letter to the editor of a metropolitan newspaper and receives an 
answer from an anonymous contributor. Dr. Robert E. Mason is Professor of Education 
at Western Reserve University, and Richard Ackerman is a graduate student at the same 


institution. 


How can we teach young people to be good 
when there is so much evil all around them? 
Plato, Karl Marx, and contemporary recon- 
structionists in educational philosophy have 
suggested, in effect, that education for good 
citizenship is doomed to futility unless society 
is reconstructed to conform to what they consider 
to be the moral principles which pertain to in- 
dividuals. Machiavelli, Joseph Stalin, Adolph 
Hitler, and contemporary neo-orthodox theolo- 
gians have suggested, in different ways, that 
since society is evil, the individual must behave 
in non-moral, even immoral, ways if he is to 
participate in organized social action. 


A Teacher Inquires About Moral 
Inconsistencies 


“Education for citizenship” has become a blithe 
slogan in modern public schools. But textbooks, 
courses of study, and the preparation of teachers 
in our day have touched only superficially upon 
the truly soul-shaking conflicts inescapably in- 
volved in trying honestly and sincerely to be a 
good citizen in the United States. 

The following letter appeared in “Letters from 
Our Readers,” Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 23, 
1954: 


“Editor Plain Dealer—Sir: I am a school 
teacher. As a teacher, I try to instill a 
conception of democratic ideals and justice 
in my students. I try to point out our great 
American heritage, especially the part where 
all are treated alike, industrialist, farmer, 
consumer. 

“In my social studies classes we place 
great emphasis on current affairs. I call it 
contemporary history. I try to stress the 
good things that happen; but inevitably 
it is the corrupt happenings or happenings 
that we cannot conceive of as being right, 
that hit the headlines. Obviously, the stu. 
dents begin to ask questions. 

“How can I answer for justice and truth 
when they see and hear so little of it? I 


talk in terms of the aesthetic and spiritual; 
they talk in terms of the material. 

“They ask why we spill wheat on the 
ground or why we pile butter in the ware- 
houses. They ask me why we have to pay 
the farmer more than a normal marie 
price when untold thousands here in the 
United States do not get enough to eat oF 
spend over one half of their incomes for food. 
How would you answer them? 

“They ask me why anyone would oppose 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, especially anyone 
from Ohio. They ask me why anyone a 
against statehood for Hawaii and Alas a 
They ask me why lobbyists are so impor 
ant, and why legislatures cater to special in- 
terest groups. How would you answer them 

“They ask many more questions. I try to 
be impartial; but one cannot stand before & 
group and talk of freedom and democracy 
when the students are aware of what is hap- 
pening. High school students are not all 
juvenile delinquents. A great many 0 
them are more intelligent than much of our 
adult population. But I maintain that it 1s 
a most difficult task to try to teach them 
right from wrong in the face of the everyday 
happenings. 

EP would not like to believe Thrasymachi 
who 2,500 years ago said that justice 1s 
interest of the strong. Perhaps you, 
Editor, or some of your readers, can, sugg 
ways for me to answer my students. 


est 


An Anonymous Response aa 
The teacher who wrote the above letter did 
ceive many responses. One was myster E 
was submitted anonymously. The style pa 
ancient. Even though it had been or aa 
modern, pica size typewriter, the intelle 
structure harked back to another day. 


E 
“DraLocue One Spring MorninG ON TH 
GARFIELD BRIDGE 


Socrates: Indeed, Richard, it is disturbing 
to note that at one time you agreed fully 


i eee D 
———— a 


ming iraan; and poy show signs of 
. Being completely ignorant, may I 
assume that I have stated untruths? ai 


io And a hundred years. 
Ta: Then at» what time did we say that 

i. he es into Falsehood? 
ich: It is known that seeds of truth do 


n : 
- Rot bear fruit of falsehood, for have you 


you 5 
nl Bot said that good cannot bring 


Soc: In this ligh ; 

uesti ght let us then examine the 
rea nB a have presented to invoke my 

at it i ere. Now, Richard, you state 

n the fe your pleasure and desire to dwell 
b rue and the ideal in your expositions 
z mocracy, 
ch: Such is my wish. 

and ma speak in terms of aesthetic 

Rich: Thus. 
of the material students answer in terms 
eg Without fail. 

Ri a do they reject your Teaching? 
of justion’ 20, they. Istate that in the light 
Peoples b and truth our nation feeds all 
are the ut the student says, not so, there 
burns wh ungry ones, and the government 
let me ih eat to keep the price up, therefore, 
the pow a wheat merchant and manipulate 
r another in the capital to make me wealthy. 
railroad, a will say, let me be a man with a 

See I can perpetuate my wealth 
even tho ng means of water transportation 
Tom thous such may be superior. n 
ve Biev examples and such others as I 
0 say th lously made known to you, they 
democra, at the desirable way of life in our 
affords a is to enjoy such liberties as it 
Testricting. increase personal advantage by 
further de the liberties of others. They 
Can pull = revere and reward the man who 
Fs Uppet: Tings to make the legislators dance 

Market, nee in the square at Athens on 
those ay and secretly revile and despise 
Justice eee teach justice and truth. For 
the abt truth are now valuable only for 
X respectaue they lend, such as a cloal 
of business. ility necessary for the conduct 


oc: 
dent’, Lhen let us liken the way of a stu- 


8 li 
int of n 0 the course of a ship. hat 
Re Ship? ersman is it wisdom to procure for 

Ch: Wy 


és W . 
ma ME Y, one who is attentive to his duty 
efore him that the ship run not 


on the reefs, but go wide of them and safely 
to its port. 

Soc: And what sort is an unwise choice? 

Rich: The reverse, which is a steersman 
so concerned with the itch on his leg or the 
length of the watch that he regards then the 
rash on the thigh or the hatch from whence 
cometh his relief and observes not the foamy 
rock ahead to the end that the hull of the 
ship is rent and it is lost. 

Soc: And the wise choice of a navigator? 
and of the deckhand? and of the sailmaker? 

Rich: Eyen similar, the navigator must 
prepare his course that he become not 
lost, and the deckhand must fasten his sheets 
that they come not untied in a future gale, 
and the sailmaker must have at hand re- 
paired sails against the possibility of loss of 
canvas in a blow when no time is at hand 
for repairs. 

Soc: Then the security of the present is 
assured by the diligence of the past? 

Rich: It would so seem. 

Soc: And the security of the future is as- 
sured by the business of the present. 

Rich: This must be. 

Soc: Then foresight and prognostication 
would be the part of wisdom, that we with 
assurance may busy ourselves for future 
benefit. 

Rich: This I cannot dispute. 

Soc: Let us return to your example of the 
opposition to the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
previously stated. If the opposition pre- 
vailed what would happen? 

Rich: Another country could transport 
its goods cheaper and prosper and we, being 
penalized by high transportation costs, 
would be impoverished. | 

Soc: And is this foresight? 

Rich: Indeed not. 

Soc: And in the case of the Government’s 
hoarding of butter? . 

Rich: Then the inevitable result will be 
the deprivation of nourishment from our 
people, who will be weakened and overcome 
by others. 

Soc: And with the wheat. 

Rich: Even so with all foods. 

Soc: And is this foresight? 

Rich: As I have said, it is not. 


Soc: Then is it in any part wisdom? 
Rich: This it cannot be, for it 1s evil. 
tudents seek the un- 


Soc: Then do your $ ) 
wise course in preference to the wise course, 
knowing that it leads to destruction and 
evil? 

Rich: This they do not know. 

Soc: And why are they in schools? 

Rich: To obtain wisdom. 

Soc: And you function? 

Rich: To impart such. But Socrates, 
my question is not of the validity of your 
argument, but the notice of the success of 
the unwise course in the publie prints, 


BY MARGARETE RECKLING ALTENHEIN 
The Activity Program on the 
College Level 


Group activities are less than com: 
teachers will find the accompanyi 
author is a member of the Depart 


mon in the teacher-education program. 
ng report and evaluation a rewarding bit 
ment of Education faculty of Hunter Coll 


For this reason, 
of reading. The 


It is & common experience for þ 


oth student 
and instructor to find r 


eports in class more often 


accompanying evaluation. 
set themselves apart from o 


the students are beginning to feel the responsi- 
bility of the teaching situation for which t 


Preparing. They read and talk about the 
activity program of the ele; 
look forward 


Group Activity 


Curriculum Teports were used for the unit of 
work. The class was asked to divide itself into 
groups Tepresenting the curriculum 
mathematics, music, anguage arts, he 
studies, and s i 


D alth, social 
cence. The basis for choice varied, 
ometimes a student chose an ar f 
felt himself well e 


during par 


Ove 
few weeks 


. z Ż 
until they were well on their wa, 
12 


ege in New York City. 


other, 
planning and, having begun to. know each 
were able to elect a chairman. the class, 
When the several groups teported to chosen in 
they used many types of agra te eT a 
terms of the abilities and individual pjects oP 
of the members of the group and ie sri arene to 
which they were reporting, yet al a There 
carry out the common designated Eo lustrative 
were such variations, accompanied byi 
audio-visual aids, as the following: 
1. individual discussion, 
2. panel discussion P an OF 
3. ett Herts of class in discussion 
question-answer, 
4. original play, . 
5. demonstration and experiment, 
6. exhibition of samples of work, 
he story-telling, 
8. charts, pamphlets, books, maps, 
9 


5 use 
Im (necessitated learning how to 
the machine), 


10. musical instruments, 

i, Victrola, and 

12. games, ayss 

In outstanding and thought-provoking onuity 
these Presentations demonstrated that ing ative 
can make class work interesting and inform 


Teacher Guidance 
In the formati 
instructor act 
that everyone 
appropriate nu 
the needs of ¢ 


the 
on and activity of the grong se 
ed as guide. He watched hat a? 
was happily located and oe 
merical distribution, accor ane 
ach group, existed. Further each 
btaining material to solve f this 
In the instance 0 ate 
eriment, students were imot ag 
in the campus elementary S citY 
ith the college as well as in othe 
the work of the group. Through the well-equipP® 
facilities of th 


e four municipal colleges of 
York City and is located at Hunter College, : d 
i 
selves at firs ith the av? 
able syllabi, lates me 


audio-visual Material, 


As 
rae ae ETER met, the İnstructor moved from 
o i Se to help in discussing problems, 
originality m i encourage responsibility and 
waich thet 4 expression. He had, however, to 
shidenta d T their originality, the participating 
Petience, ti not go astray or, from lack of ex- 
posibi ic "3 the important point. It was also 
fective Ea elp Students see what leads to ef- 
thes schaten matatni, The students appreciated 
T i appear before the class for more 
À iit a The instructor, during 
class, became prolonged appearance before the 
aptitudes, T awąre of individual difficulties and 
Performance os possible, on the basis of such a 
stifle the bud Me guide the student and yet not 
ability to Ing teacher. Does the student show 
attract and hold the attention of the 


group? D 
teaching? oes he apply the principles of good 
g! P. g 


Evalua tion 


At the en 
d 

the ohon bar group reports, the class discussed 
to the individ the unit. What value has it been 
e group? on! What value has it been to 
ave the stud gain a two-fold question: What 
the stuga dents leamed by doing? What have 
Perieneg eas learned by watching? Have ex- 
Sides gainin knowledge been integrated? Be- 
Velo ap g information, have the students de- 
® revelation, a a attitudes? To many it was 
- Work on o many it was the first opportunity 
ork is not fis class group project, since group 
oft e cs a made use of on the under- 
help p; Sets A level. A college teacher too 
8 student; employ techniques which will 
r in th to learn, to think, and to grow.' 
ns from e adi idunt resulted in many 
infor? €0-operatis anning action, working to- 
The ation, B ea searching for material and 
attit Student bec ing, organizing, and executing. 
iny ades and ame more conscious of desirable 
Olved in o Practices, of qualities and skills 

l group activity: 
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A Se =p cam major factor, 
4 SYalty and ny and reliability, 
5 sharing mutual interest, 
~ devel 
Use of ment: of critical thinking 
8 organizata judgment, i 
a ahintion: wpe presentation, 


of erb the listening habits. 

effen, te BU : . 

fect, oe of the instructor, the criteria 

ual bega, peon were set up before each 

theip "tS face n his phase of the report. As the 
A e group, they became aware of 


e 
Sa 
~ , “Stes y ia well as of their assets. They 
” 2 . 
NEA y dwards, “I Think College Is Fine, but 


O; 
urnal, Vol. 43 (January, 1954), P- 16- 


learned what goes into a teaching situation by 
experiencing it themselves and by observing 
others in early attempts. Members of a fairly 
large class and the instructor had ample oppor- 
tunity to compare effectiveness according to 
many criteria; e.g. 
1. transmission of information in a clear, 
interesting, and unified manner, i 
2. thorough understanding of points to be 
presented, 
3; organization of material, 
4. variety in presentation, 
5. budgeting of time, 
6. methods and techniques of presenting 
material, 
7. experience in use of audio-visual aids, 
8. ability to handle questions from class, 
9. projection of personality, 
10. confidence and poise in front of group, 
11. voice and speech effectiveness, and 
12. posture—appearance. 


As a supplement to regular class recitations, 
group activity provides many advantages not 
only to the individual but also to the group. As 
the group pooled ideas, opinions, and data in 
discussing suggestions to solve a problem of 
common concern, its members acquired respect 
for each other’s abilities and thoughts. From 
mutual interest and from pride in successful 
group achievement, individuals were willing to 
sacrifice “pet” ideas for the benefit of the group. 
They learned to adjust to other personalities, for 
success or failure hinged on group cohesiveness. 
For a group to function, each member must do 
his part to co-ordinate his efforts with those of 
others in the group and discharge the responsi- 
bilities delegated to him by the group. 

Before the groups presented their findings to 


the class, they prepared for the instructor and, 
for their classmates 


in less elaborate form, ; 
“programs” for the class-meeting. The contents 
included the order of presentation of reports and 
descriptive topics, which necessitated planning 
and organizing for & specific time-limit. The 
acknowledgments fostered admirable attitudes. 
The bibliographies were examples of accuracy and 
good form. The application of research tech- 
niques and principles of composition was apparent. 
Further correlation was evident in the format and 
cover of the programs, which drew on skills in 
arts and crafts, displaying originality as well as 
showing the value of appeal to the eye. The care 
and effort which went into these programs 1s one 
measure of the enthusiasm of the students for 
the experience. 

A venture which afforded many pleasant and 
enriching experiences proved to be stimulating, 
satisfying, and educative. What could have 
been a chore turned out to be extremely enjoy- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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BY PETER F. OLIVA 


The Case of the Missing 


Educational Lab 


There is great need for an experimental program by way of which the many competing 
proposals for educational practice can be put to test. In this article, the reader will find 
several clear and justified suggestions for research and experimental activities in 


collaboration with regional and national educational agencies. 


The author is an 


Associate Professor in the School of Education at the University of Mississippi. 


When Professor Ulich of Harvard sits down in 
his study and dreams up an elaborate plan for 
secondary education, composed of a Community 
House and surrounding halls for the Humanists, 
the Scientists, the Executive Group, the Artisans, 
and the Workers,' no one knows for sure whether 
there is merit to the proposal other than in its 
philosophical speculation. 


When Professor Brameld of New York Uni- 
versity outlines a comprehensive pattern for 
secondary education considerably different from 
any program found in existent schools,’ there is 
no certain way to determine the validity of the 
plan. The Educational Policies Commission 
has indicated the ideal core program to consist 
of three class periods beginning in grade seven 
and tapering to one period in grades thirteen 
and fourteen. Once again the problem is: 
How do we know that this idealized proposal is 
the answer to specific educational problems? 


Educational texts of the day are filled with 
many proposals for a “core” curriculum. Take 
your pick: “adolescent needs core,” ‘cultural 
epoch core,” “unified studies,” “social functions 
core,” or “social problems core.” The champions 
of each type of core feel that they have the 
solution to a vitalized educational program. 
Smith, Stanley, and Shores, in fact, feel that 
the solution to the problem of education for our 
time rests in a reconstructionist curriculum with 
a social problems core at the secondary level. 
They go further to specify the pressing aspects 
of such a core: world organization, economic 
structure, and class and race relationships! Is 
this the answer? Which program (or programs) 
represents truth? 


1Ulich, Robert. Crisis and Hope in Ameri - 
cation (Boston: Beacon Press, 1950. i gan 

2Brameld, Theodore. Patterns of Educational Philos- 
ophy (Yonkers: World Book Company, 1950). ti 

Educational Policies Commission. Education for 
All American Youth (Washington: National Education 
Association, 1944). E 

‘Smith, B. Othanel, William O. Stanley, and J. 
Harlan Shores. Fundamentals of Curriculum Develop- 
ment (Yonkers: World Book Company, 1950). 
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Need of an Educational Laboratory 


There is no shortage of ideas and proposals for 
improvements in the field of education. The 
ideas, themselves, like drops of rain, are beneficial. 
However, many of the proposals, perhaps the 
majority of new plans, are neither absorbed by 
the parched earth nor trapped in receptacles. 
Rather, they wash away. There is no way, a 
this very instant, of saying, “Yes, Professor 
Ulich’s projected plan is the ideal program for 
secondary education in the United States, 
“No, it will not work at all,” or “It will work 
only in such-and-such a situation.” One of the 
great problems in the field of education 18 the 
creation of laboratory systems whereby many O 
the most promising proposals can be tested experi- 
mentally. This confronts the profession with the 
dilemma of how to erect such laboratory facilities 
compatible with our democratic decentralized sy5-7 
temofeducation. Untilsuch laboratories are aval 
able, Professor Ulich and others are writing for 
posterity—distant posterity at that. Under our 
present structure for testing an idea, these prov 
posals are aimed at generations yet unborn. 
That it takes fifty to one hundred years a 
worthy educational idea to be translated ee 
general practice is commonly agreed. That r A 
snail’s pace is undesirable seems to permeate 4 
educational writings, especially those which pA 
hold a particular plan as the immediate eala a 
of society and civilization. Nevertheless, P” l 
ress is exasperatingly slow at times. For oe 
ample, in spite of the advocacy of a core P 
gram in the educational literature for more mB 
a decade now, the proponents of core progra ia 
are also beaming their voices to posterity. 
cording to statistics released by the U. S. (0) ai 
Education, only 3.5 percent of all publie seco” 
ary schools of the country have bona fide core a 
grams.” If there is validity to the core con®" ¢ 
there is need for speeding up the slow proces 
translation of ideas into universal practice. 


ce of 


o public Hish 
‘Wright, Grace S., Core Curriculum in P abit D 
Schools, Federal Security Agency, Bulletin, 195 0. 8 
(Washington: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 15¢). 
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Social Science Education 


ce Social sciences education, in particular— 
ave nothing approaching adequate laboratory 
resources. When U. S. Rubber wants to deter- 
mine the endurance properties of a new tire, they 
= the tire. When DuPont wishes to ascertain 

e properties of a new miracle fiber, they put it 
through many tests and measure the results. 

Tndustry’s labors of thought and exploration are 
not cast into a sterile sea. Industry turns to the 
test tube for its answers. By the results of 
Controlled experimentation, an hypothesis can be 
accepted or rejected. When a member of the 
education profession wishes to pursue an idea, 

e writes a book about it. There is little else he 
can do because of the lack of scientific apparatus. 

The general public has been taught to expect 
continuous scientific advancement from profes- 
Sions other than education. The physicians as- 
Sure us that ten years more may see the end of 
Cancer, polio, and heart disease. Mankind is 
Impatient for such .cures. The engineers are 

usy developing color television—with three- 
imensional television in the wings—and other 
Wonders still in the gyrations of scientific minds. 

Pace travel will never be conclusively proven 
On paper or in books (fiction or text), except 
When some hardy pioneers set out on the long 
Voyage through the unknown. 

_ There has been growing emphasis for perfec- 
tion of the scientific method in the social sciences. 
Of 'ypotheses we have many. Of the measured, 
Studied, tested, and evaluated results, we have 
ew in comparison with the number of hypotheses. 

his has come about because we have relied on 
Persuasion as a major proof of value of an idea. 


A Source of Confusion 
Much of the confusion facing the profession 
Oday stems from the conflicting untested ideas 
bandied about. If these ideas had been sub- 
lected to experimental measures, much of the 
Confusion would have evaporated long ago. Be- 
pildered teachers and administrators are con- 
Tonted with a diversity of opinion on practices 
fg and small. Shall we school the many or 
> e few? A comprehensive high school or sepa- 
ate schools? Traditional or modern? Corporal 
Punishment or self-discipline? Foreign languages 
= hot? Report cards or none? Fail many or 
Promote them all? Great books curriculum? 
Ctivities? Unit teaching? None of these issues 
i been sufficiently tested to dispel all argument. 
Rese. viously, all opinions cannot represent truth. 
n arch on many of the cited problems exists 
exist on a very limited scale. Where it does 
owe the research is particularly helpful. Since, 
Bri Ver, there is little or no research data on 
Y of the proposals in circulation, the common 


reactions on the part of teachers are: (1) to 
espouse one side of a debated issue. This fre- 
quently depends on the extent of the oratorical 
or journalistic powers of the exponent of the 
idea or his personal prestige, rather than on the 
validity of the proposal; (2) tœ espouse a little 
of all conflicting ideas, giving an eclectic hodge- 
podge of nothing; or (3) most common, perhaps, 
to ignore all new ideas and hope that time will 
take care of everything. The apparent chaos 
with so many different theories, all untested, 
causes the harrassed teacher to wonder if there 


_ is value to any of the new, “radical” proposals. 


Seeking equilibrium, the teacher permits the 
antagonists to duel amongst themselves and goes 
on about his business as best he can. None of 
the three alternatives represents a satisfactory 
adjustment to the problems of our profession. 

Like so much of our thinking, our plans stop 
at the discussion stage. The individual cannot 
by himself put into operation anything but very 
limited experimental studies. The necessity for 
comprehensive laboratory experimentation is a 
problem calling for the best thinking and action 
on the part of the entire profession. If we are 
to resolve some of the confusion, it is time we 
concerted our efforts to scientific demonstrations 
of the merits of conflicting theses. At the 
present time Brameld and others can only wait 
until the spirit moves a school system which has 
time and money—and, perhaps, an urge for 
publicity—to play around with his proposed pro- 
grams. Most of our schools are, for better or 
for worse, largely middle-of-the-road, conserva- 
tive institutions, not especially eager to embark 
on extensive experimental programs. In this 
sense they reflect community patterns. The 
status quo is generally more comfortable. This 
becomes particularly acute when we realize that 
some of the experimental programs may prove 
duds. On the other hand, conclusive experimen- 
tal evidence of the value of a proposal can win 
for the schools greater public support. 


A Proposal for a Beginning 

A beginning on the solution of this problem of 
the need for experimentation might include the 
following steps: 

1. There is need for compilation of a list of 
schools financially able, and emotionally and in- 
tellectually willing to undertake from time to 
time minor and major educational laboratory 
experimentation to evaluate hypotheses. The 
initiative for the institution of such a program 
might come from the regional educational as- 
sociations, the National Education Association, 
or the U. S. Office of Education. There are 
progressive administrators, faculty, and school 
boards throughout the country who still have 
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some of the pioneering spirit and who would 
welcome an opportunity to serve the profession 
as a whole. The teacher training institutions, 
perhaps through the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, could lend their 
support to the cause by enlistment of their 
laboratory schools in this broader program of 
educational research. In this sense, the “labor- 
atory” schools would become true laboratory 
schools. 

2. There is need for a better clearing house 
service. The ideal agency for the listing of 
needed research and experimentation is already 
in existence—the U. S. Office of Education. An 
immediate project of the U. S. Office could be 
the listing of doctoral studies in education. At 
this stage, there is no central clearing house to 
which a doctoral candidate or his institution can 
turn to discover whether or not research has 
been done on a particular topic without hours 
and hours of laborious search through entire 
listings of doctoral studies in commercial ref- 
erence works. An institution or a student 
should be able to write in to the U. S. Office and 
ask for the titles, dates, and university for any 
doctoral studies that have been done anywhere 
in the U. S. on, for example, the subject of 
“School Boards.” This would be a large task, 
true, but extremely valuable to the cause of 
educational research. In this way, duplication 
of research within the same institution and 
among institutions could be eliminated. It would 
also reveal areas needing research. 

The compilation of a list of schools volunteer- 
ing for experimental service should evolve a way 
of channeling proposals to the various schools. 
Perhaps, the National Education Association 
needs another branch, the Educational Experi- 
mentation Division, through which desirable re- 
search could be controlled and channeled. The 
U. S. Office of Education, again, might be a 
likely candidate for the job. Acting in this 
channelling capacity, the agency could screen 
proposals, farm them out to the various schools 
and notify the profession of the research studies 
in progress. 


Once the hypotheses have been tested in ex- | 


perimental situations, the results should be dis- 
tributed widely. Here, the educational press 
and the U. S. Office of Education can be effective. 
The results of the study should find their way 
into the hands of the classroom teacher, the 
local school system, and the local community to 
help dispel some of the controversy and confusion. 
There is no value to research unless the results 
are made known through effective means. 


3. There is need for greater reserve on the part 
of the originators of educational proposals. There 
ig no necessity for claims that the immediate 
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adoption of one single idea will save the world. 
Some of our educational salesmen have adopted 
the tactics of the oldtime travelling patent 
medicine show, with claims that their product 
will cure baldness, cancer, tuberculosis, and 
dandruff. The world has lived through world 
wars, plague, famine, and the “new look.” 
Educational ideas should be advanced only 
with deep and sincere conviction as to their 
merit and practicability. Their authors should 
feel a deep sense of responsibility. This will 
help avoid some of the profourid distress many 
teachers feel. è , 
The ingredients for this program are time, 
energy, and willingness. Experimentation should 
be undertaken by the co-operating schools at 
their own expense. The more favored commun” 
ities should feel the necessity for diversion of 
some of their funds to experimental programs. 
By such action, they are serving themselves, 
their profession, and their country. There should 
be no force, no pressure, and no profit from this 
experimentation. There should be no interfer- 
ence from without the experimenting schoo. 
system. The only other finances involved should 
be for the directing agency and for publication 
of results. Perhaps, such finances could come 
from existent funds, subscriptions, dues, 
grants from various research foundations. Broa 
programs such as the Ulich utopia for secondary 


education can be attempted only when a new 


plant is to be erected and the local system is 
willing to follow such an unusual departure. 
Until there is such a willingness on the part of 


the local system, this plan, like other plans, must 


remain in the limbo of ideas. 

The haphazard research in the field of educa- 
tion can be improved through the creation of an 
operating, efficient laboratory system. 


— I 


Activity Program 


- (Continued from page 13) 


able. An air of harmony pervaded the classroo™ 
during and after the reports. There develope” 
a spirit of friendliness and enthusiasm, & ae 
ness to co-operate when the suggestion aron” 
that the entire class attempt a further agen A 
Christmas party like those in elementary 5° 8 H 
After the party, each committee handed 1m i 
evaluation for the chairman to incorporate. a 
his over-all evaluation of the project, suggestio’ 
for which emanated entirely from the studen 
indicating their growth in procedure. + 
were not only able to plan and execute W! $ 
more reliance on themselves and their clas 
mates but also had learned to carry a project 
completion by evaluating. 
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BY JAMES J. JONES 


The Nature of the Co-operative 


Assignment 


In this arti 
S article the co- i i 
democracy fren a assignment is treated as more in keeping with the implications of 
e traditional daily-lesson assignment. So viewed, it is held to bea 


it 


ssistant Profe 
rofessor of Education at Arizona State College. 


Much . 3 
adi iori] literature, associated with the 
È nen ai gives emphasis to making 
ceived to ent clear and specific. Study is con- 
made psigo a process of mastering teacher- 
Or A ae aaa ie preparation for recitation 
as been he 4 Nara Actually the assignment 
cycle when ght of as the period in the teaching 
tentativel fe teacher considers and outlines 
ion for e activities of the pupils in prepara- 
Ment is eine af Essentially, this type of assign- 
ery little p er from the teacher to the pupils. 
the work, a ort is made to lead pupils to choose 
Finally, i a comprehend it, or to desire to do it. 
» Its uniformity is evident in that it makes 


no p. sae 
roy indivi 
S101 for individual differences.” 


Th 
e 
Co-operative Assignment 


In co 
the TA with this older type assignment is 
Volves ater or co-operative type which in- 
est, and iia effort, mutual understanding, inter- 
teacher, ee between the pupil and the 
erred to aga type of assignment has been re- 
Tole of Ne planning and organizing period. The 
psigument eacher is different in the co-operative 
- He is no longer to give information 


Tom th 
e beginn} t 3 
assist eginning of the period to:the end, but 1s 


teach 
er w 
ho uses the co-operative type of assign- 


£ S 
Selfa Pe ly must recognize the necessity of 
tri “3 on the part of the learner. His role 
tes to adi e that of a director of learning who 
just the assignments to the abilities, 


inte 
must he” and need i 
St be sof the students. Assignments 


St st a, is i 
students to acquire information. The 


a Com, A A 
hd e focused upon ideas instead of words, 


~ Upon 
ans ew Seine rather than memorization. 
Rus ing, oe nment insures pupil participation in 
be Wity, Oosing, and planning the learning 
led’, p Uting the assignment, pupils should 


ab o think 
Out the ink and to express themselves freely 


Wi ° . . 
Sy ork under consideration. This process 

in tiles L 

phy 

b. d1 ndary ga Dorsey, M. F., Democratic Teaching 
tary Säucig hools, Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1950, 
Se V 
b, leg %20, New? Theory and Practice in the Elemen- 
ork, The Macmillan Company, 1 43, 


_ time. 


Part of the teachi 
‘eachin 
self idorai te pam rather than a preparation for teaching. On this account it lends 
e aim of securing self-dependency in learners. ` 


The author is an 


is one in which the teacher can secure important 
information about the abilities, likes and dislikes 
of the pupils. When pupils are encouraged to 
talk freely, to raise questions, and to participate 
in the assignment, they may, as a result of the 
participation, grow with respect to initiative, 
inclination to attack problems, and the spirit of 
inquiry. Burton says “a good index of teaching 
skill is the ability to make inviting connections 
between the required subject matter and the in- 
terests of students.”® Of course his idea repre- 
sents a move away from teacher-imposed assign- 
ments to teacher-aroused and -directed interest. 
However, pupil participation must go further 
than this in a co-operative assignment. 


Significance 
The manner in which the assignment is made is 
in making it an effective 


of great importance 1 
instrument of instruction. It represents one of 
the most significant phases of teaching. The as- 
signment should be recognized as an aspect of 
teaching rather than as @ step preparatory to 
teaching.* As such, the co-operative assignment 
is an important part of school work rather than 
busy-work or overtime work. It lends itself well 
to the type of thing students can do in classes, 
laboratories, workshops, and libraries. At times 
students will work independently on such as- 
signments; at other times, they will work as 
parts of groups where cooperative efforts are 
used. This new type of assignment will plan ac- 
tivities in terms of work for longer periods of 
It calls for much more than the memoriza- 
or drill on skills. When classroom 
about units of work with 
students and teachers planning the work co- 
operatively, the assignments, too, are planned 
co-operatively instead of being made by the 
teacher alone.’ If motivation is to be high, the 


tion of facts, 
activities are organized 


dance of Learning Activities, 
y-Crofts, Inc., 1952, p. 342. 
H. H., Teaching in 
Co., 1948, P- 149. 
Secondary 
Inc., 


Burton, W. H., The Gui 
New York, Appleton-Centur, 
‘Douglass, H. R., and Mills, 
High School, New York, Ronald Press 
‘Rivlin, H. N., Teaching Adolescents in 


Schools, New York, Appleton-Century-Cre ts, 
1948, p. 176. 
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student must Have a major share in helping to 
set up his own goals and purposes. 

When the teacher really recognizes that stu- 
dents need to learn to select problems for study 
intelligently, he has passed the first step in co- 
operative planning. The second and more dif- 
ficult step is that of learning how to help the 
student develop this ability. The wide-awake 
teacher is prepared to try a variety of approaches, 
choosing the one that seems most appropriate 
in a particular situation. 


Student Preferences 


Sayward’ studied traditional, required high school 
courses in mathematics and concluded that 
they have served largely as preparation for ad- 
vanced work in mathematics and related fields, 
even though this did not seem to be what most 
high school students would need most. Sayward 
and her associates developed a functional course 
in mathematics as such, built upon a social and 
economic background for the use of mathematics. 
Simpson’ says the mass assignment of a certain 
number of pages is a thoroughly outmoded pro- 
cedure, and it would be largely eliminated if 
what is known objectively of individual differ- 
ences were actually taken into account. Experi- 
mentation reveals that pupils prefer and are 
motivated by the democratic assignment. A 
study of grades four, five, and six of Newton, 
Massachusetts, indicated a statistically significant 
preference for using many textbooks rather than 
using one class textbook in all situations? It was 
also found that the children preferred to work 
in groups rather than alone. In addition, they 
showed a decided preference for self-direction 
and the use of initiative in their work. 
In 1934, Brink® analyzed the assignments of 
*Sayward, R. K., ‘Mathematics Breaks with Tradi- 
tion,” High School Journal 22: 272-74, November 1949. 
Simpson, R. H., Improving Teaching-Learning Pro- 
cesses, New York, Longmans Green, 1953, p. 307. 
8Stewart, D. H., “Childrens Preferences in Types 
of Assignments,” Elementary School Journal 47: 93-97, 
October, 1946. 


Brink, W. G., ‘Assignment Procedures of 1,000 
High School Teachers,” Educational Trends 1: 6-14, 1934. 


TEACHER WANTED 


1,000 high schoolteachers and found that 90 
percent of them were teacher-dominated. There 
is little evidence today to the contrary. Doll,” 
in 1947, studied the attitudes of 1,237 high school 
students toward methods employed by teachers 
in making assignments. The results reveal that 
the students in general preferred that assign- 
ments be made in a democratic rather than 
autocratic or laissez-faire fashion. More spe- 
cifically, the youth studied indicated that they 
liked to have their creative impulses guided but 
not thwarted. They wanted opportunities to ex- 
press themselves freely in groups in which they 
felt secure. Also, they appreciated assignments 
which were meaningful but not dictatorial. 


Implications 


Regard for the child’s intellectual reaction to- 
ward the assignment should also include regard 
for emotional reaction toward it. No one would 
deny that one of the marks of the successfu 
teacher is his ability to lead pupils to wor 
wholeheartedly. If the teacher will place em- 
phasis upon insight, broad comprehension, 40 
the like, in the assignment, interest and the other 
essential will most likely be added, It is only 
through co-operative assignments that this con- 
sideration can be very easily accomplished. 

If it is the desire of teachers to produce ® 
learner who can teach himself rather than de- 
pend upon definite orders, then the utilization of 
the co-operative assignment is a necessity. 
Habits of self-direction and self-discipline do not 
grow out of orders from teachers to pupils, but 
stem from democratic participation in schoo. 
activities. This new type of assignment aids the 
teacher in improving his teaching technique. It 
makes it possible for the teacher to use aljon 
every teaching procedure when the assignmen 
is made through teacher-pupil co-operation. jike 
previously cited evidence indicates, students 1 
and desire the co-operative type assignment. 

10 “High § ol Pupils’ Attitudes To 
194 rd Tohching nai E choot Review 5 : 22-2, 

47. 


Creative and understanding person to teach children with emotional problems in experi- 


mental school. Training and experience with grade school children required. Write Dr. ©. 


Gershenson, Jewish Children’s Bureau, 231 South Wells Street, Chicago. 
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BY CHESTER M. STEPHENSON 


a Effect of a Course in : 
* snority Group Relations on the 
ttitudes of College Students 


The d 
ata of this st 
necessarily effort ndy suggest that a course in minority group relations may assist, but does not 
, a favorable attitudinal change toward a minority group. It is suggested 


th 
Course, 


University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Does a . x 
More n in minority group relations create 
ity? ilia e attitudes toward a specific minor- 
Summarizes F , using data adapted from Rose,? 
College cour, e results of the effects of school or 
studies, 6 aes on attitude change. Of 11 such 
Attitude Le sea a “more favorable” change in 
Seems to oe change, and 1 indefinite. No one 
following ave reported less favorable attitudes 

a course of this nature; but beyond 


that, 
th 
> “Ne results appear to be inconclusive. 


A 
Report of the Study 


E st 
ange ine reported here is concerned with the 
Semester-h itudes toward Negroes after a three- 
tio 3 he course in minority group rela- 
chief re Sia ext used was Schermerhorn,’ and the 
gocek,’ Pion works were Berry,‘ Brown and 
are Was oai and Stonequist.” The course 
aA for Rid apportioned as follows: one- 
fifth for Ree group relations in general, 
Rye Jews a and three-fifths divided 
vens Pean immi Siatics, Mexicans, Indians, and 
relate ca, Slow ae oe It is described in the uni- 
el in light. Problems of minority group 
Ube pal emphasi of their historical backgrounds. 
erican hi is placed on their influence 

Ma ane as it is Frei The course was taught 
tives .° Mfluene escribed; no special attempt was 
Were to B anyone’s attitudes. The objec- 

ach students about our society 


re 


© Robi 

ss Ree a Se Jr. The Reduction of Inter- 
Soci 2etal, ona TS aT Research on the Problems 
al Science Religious Group Relations. New 
Lo gyeseareh Council, 1947, p. 31. 
oies in Reduction of Prejudice. 
p OWcil on Race Relations, 1947. 
nd Com These Our People, Boston: 
tewton pany, 1949. 


Cor 
own, Pany, 1s Relations, Boston: Houghton 
ude’ Francis 7 
Uni detson® cis J., and Roucek, Joseph Slabey- 


Son phew im C 
itsi? Donalq ne! Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 
Ork; Re: of Chies o Negroes in Brazil. Chicago: The 

' Chast, mao gress, 1942, 
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at significant di 
5 ant d : 
© Inquiry may oe between the attitudes of freshman and senior students involved in 
Thé-cttho cate in extra-course practices and activities than in the concepts of the 
r is head of the Social Studies Department, School of Education, Miami 


and our history by using this major problem as 
the central theme. The course was first offered 
in this form during the second semester of the 
1949-50 school year in the School of Education 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. It was re- 
quired of all junior students in the elementary 
education curriculum only; no other students 
were permitted to register for the course. 

During the 1948-49 school year, as part of 
another study,’ both forms of the Hinckley, 
Altitude Toward the Negro, Scale No. 3° were 
given to all freshman and senior students in all 
education curricula (Table 1). The scores of the 
freshman group in 1948-49 made the present 
study possible. They provided data on the at- 
titudes toward Negroes of the students in the 
elementary education curriculum before they 
took the course in minority group relations as 
well as data on the students in the other cur- 
ricula who did not take this course. 

Toward the end of the 1951-52 school year, 


after all the elementary education seniors had 
e when they were 


completed the revised cours' ‘ 
juniors, the scale was given to all senior students 
ucation present on one day 


in the School of Ed n, ¢ 
in their required course in School Administration. 
These seniors had taken the Hinckley Scale in 
1948-49 when they were freshmen. Again data 
were obtained on the students m all curricula 
including those who had not taken the course. 
The students in all curricula other than elernan 
tary education, in effect, became the contro! 

in which students 


Eo de to ascerta 
i made to i ; 
en curricula. Any transfers which 


had changed 
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could influence the results of the study would 
have to be made after the end of the junior 
year since the course was taught in the second 
semester of that year; no student had trans- 
ferred as a senior. 

It will be noted that the scale was given to the 
students approximately two years before and one 
year after the semester in which the course was 
taught. Further, the scale was not administered 
to any group by the teacher of the course. Thus, 
any influence growing out of class attendance 
and acquaintance with the teacher should be 
minimal. 

As a measure of reliability of the scale, the 
scores of each class group on Form A were cor- 
related with those on Form B. The lowest r was 
.76, and the highest was .81. The scores on the 
two forms were averaged to obtain the indi- 
vidual student’s score. 

In order to indicate the difference between the 
attitudes of the freshman and senior students in 
the elementary education curriculum, and the 
difference between the same categories of stu- 
dents in all other curricula, before any students 
had taken the revised course, the 1948-49 data are 

D 
compared by the use of the critical ratio p 


d 
in Table 1. 
TABLE 1 


Differences Between the Means of Freshman and Senior 
D 
Students in 1948-49 and the G Ratios of the Differ- 


d 
ences for Both Elementary and Non-Elementary 
Education Majors 


D 
N M o M-M & 
d 
Elementary 
Education 
Seniors 34 7.87 .87 
Freshmen 88 7.63 .84 .24 1.41 
Non-elementary 
Education 
Seniors 166 7.88 .93 
Freshmen 203 7.54 .85 .34 3.78 
D 
If a œ ratio of 2.58 is accepted as the 
d 


criterion of a significant difference, there was 
no significant difference between the attitudes 
toward Negroes of the freshman and senior stu- 
dents in the elementary education curriculum 
during the 1948-49 school year (before a course 
in minority group relations of this type was 
taught).!! However, there was a significant dif- 

wGarrett, Henry E. _ Statistics in Psychology and 
Education, Fourth Edition. New York: Longmans, 


Green and Co., 1953, p. 217. 
uStephenson, of. cit., p. 183. 
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ference between the attitudes of the freshman 

and senior education students in the non-elemen- 

tary curricula. But it should be pointed out that 
D 

the magnitude of the œ ratio of the latter 
d 


category is partly dependent upon the large N’s. 

In Table 2 the means of the 1948-49 freshman 
and the 1951-52 seniors are compared. _It will be 
recalled that all of the 1951-52 seniors in elemen- 
tary education had taken the course in minority 
group relations, and that no other students 1D 
this study had an opportunity to do so. Further, 
the 1951-52 seniors were freshmen in 1948-49. 
Therefore, if this course affected attitudes toward 
Negroes favorably, the 1951-52 seniors in the 
elementary education curriculum should have 
significantly more favorable attitudes than the 
1948-49 freshmen in the same curriculum. This 
is indicated by a difference between the means 

D 


of .40 and a 5 of 3.33. 


TABLE 2 
Differences Between the Means of Freshman Students ip 
1948-49 and Those of Seniors in 1951-52, and the 5 


Ratios of the Differences for Both Elementary and Non- 
Elementary Education Majors 


D. 
N M o MrM: o, 
Elementary 
Education 


Seniors 1951-52 81 8.03 -T4 33 
Freshmen 1948-49 88 7.63 84 40 8. 
Non-Elementary 


Education 
Seniors 1951-52 111 8.00 .81 
Freshmen 4.60 
1948-49 203 7.54 .85 46 : 


But the above apparent significant difference? 
does not prove that this course in minority o 
relations affected the attitudes toward Negros 
favorably if the results are examined more ee 
cally. There was a difference of .24 between i 
means of the freshman and senior students 
elementary education before this course aa 
taught even though it was not significant" 

D yint 

5, ratio was only 1.41. Further, the differ 


ence between the means of the 1948-49 freshmen 

in all other curricula and the 1951-52 seniors sis 
the corresponding curricula who did not take t 

D 4.60. 

course was .46 and the œ ratio was = 

d sge 

Moreover, the data in Table 1 indicate pob 


nificant difference between the 1948-49 fresh 


a ae 
Se in the non-elementary group who like- 
1d not take this course. The difference 
be 2 
tween the means was .34 and the ẹọ ratio 
d 


was 3 

ba y course, these students had more 

a y or improvement than those in ele- 

tary all ucation; the mean of the non-elemen- 

pesialine man was 7.54 and that of the cor- 

he win elementary group was 7.63. 

although ence of a real significant difference, 

inspectio part of the data indicates one on first 

Biome m is also shown in Table 3. The dif- 

the 1951 a the means of the 1948-49 and 
2 seniors in elementary education is 


only # 
-16 and the 5 ratio is only .94 even 


thou 
o S ae group completed the new 
is Powe. e former did not. This difference 
Je Means 4 the same as the difference between 
in the non the 1948-49 and the 1951-52 seniors 
Years, a sae curricula for the same 
that al] rene inspection of Table 3 reveals 
Practical] our senior groups graduated with 

2 Pie i the same attitudes whether they took 

e or not. 


So 
Hanh Conclusions 
re ` 
necessari? it appears that a course does not 
y a change attitudes favorably; it may 
ist. In this case the results may have 


een 
affected by the type of course and the 
Perhaps a special effort should have 


een i 
st made to influence attitudes favorably in- 


teacher, 


ead 
of the attempts to be objective. And, it 


Recently Published: 


should be mentioned that the writer was the 
teacher. Then too, the students in the curricu- 
lum where this course was taught may be subject 


TABLE 3 
Differences Between the Means of Senior Students in 
1948-49 and Those in 1951-52, and the @ Ratios of 
d 


the Differences for Both Elementary and 
Non-Elementary Education Majors 


N M o Miı-M: 


aq|y 


Elementary 
Education 
Seniors 1951-52 81 8.03 74 
Seniors 1948-49 34 7.87 87 -16 .94 
Non-Elementary 
Education 
Seniors 1951-52 111 8.00 .81 
Seniors 1948-49 166 7.88 -93 .12 1.09 


to opposing influences somewhere in their curri- 
cula or extra-curricular experiences. 
Nevertheless, it appears necessary to look 
elsewhere for an explanation of the significant 
differences between the attitudes of freshman and 
senior students. There is an inter-racial club on 
the campus, and a unit of the N.A.A.C.P. in the 
village. Negroes play on the athletic teams, live 
in the dormitories, eat in the dining halls, and 
swim in the municipal pool with the white 
students. Also, three Negro musical groups, Nat 
“King” Cole, William “Count” Basie, and the 
de Paur Infantry Chorus, had engagements on 
the campus during the period covered by this 
study. The answer may be found in these prac- 
tices and activities rather’ than in a course. 
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BY MARIAN WOZENCRAFT $ 


Art in the Elementary Schools 


Att is difficult to define and there are many theories about its functions. In this article the 
author considers the purposes and problems of art instruction in the elementary school. The 
study of art not only has psychological value, but it can sharpen our powers of observation and 
communication. The author is Assistant Professor at Fenn College in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Probably a discussion of art in the elementary 
school should start with a definition of art. But 
although this approach might seem logical, it 
is not practical since a search for a definition of 
art reveals many opinions which fill many books. 
We could start with Plato, who in the third 
and tenth books of The Republic, refers to painters 
as “imitators” who can deceive simple persons 
by showing them a picture of a carpenter from a 
distance and make them fancy they are looking 
at a real carpenter. Plato also recognizes in- 
spired art, as distinguished from imitative skill. 
Art in this sense is for Plato the expression of an 
inner inspiration. 

Aristotle, too, refers to an “instinct of imita- 
tion” and mentions “the pleasure felt in things 
imitated.” We feel today that art is more than 
a passive tendency to imitate—it has an active, 
originative aspect. 


Theories About the Functions of Art 


We know that art is a phenomenon to be found 
at virtually all stages of human development, 
even the most primitive. How can we explain 
its persistence? This bothered men who felt a 
need to find some useful function served by art, 
which, biologically considered, seems only a by- 
product of life. Darwin in his Descent of Man 
attempted to explain it on an evolutionary basis. 
“Art, beauty, and the capacity for aesthetic ap- 
preciation are important factors in sexual selec- 
tion. The various kinds of art aim at pleasing 
through beauty. There is a reason for art in 
the male’s necessity to gain preference in the 
favor of the female.” A later writer, H. R. 
Marshall, does not limit this aim of pleasing to 
sexual attraction, but feels there are many other 
“advantageous affects” besides the appreciation 
of the female which it is useful for the individual 
to be able to attract. He feels that the art- 
impulse is an instinctive tendency within us. 
(Ducasse—5) 

John Dewey’s conception of art is in harmony 
with his idea of instrumentalism. In his book, 
Experience and Nature, he writes that “all the 
intelligent activities of men, no matter whether 
expressed in science, fine acts, or social relation- 
ships, have for their task the conversion of 
casual bonds, relations of succession, into a 
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connection of means consequence, into meanings. 
When the task is achieved, the result is art. 

(Summarized in Ducasse—5) Art occurs “when 
activity is productive of an object which affords 
continuously renewed delight. This condition 
requires that the object be, with its successive 
consequences, indefinitely instrumental to #ew 
satisfying events. The eternal quality of 
great art is its renewed instrumentality for 
further consummatory experiences.” (4—P. 26 
This viewpoint does not seem to allow for aesthetic 
happiness to be found in mere feeling apart from 
meaning. Another viewpoint is that meaning 
within the object of aesthetic perception 1S 
possible, but not at all necessary. ; 

Another theory of art can be traced to Schiller, 
who depicts art as a development of the “play 
impulse,” and play as the manifestation of a 
superfluity of energy. Herbert Spencer seems to 
have come across this theory of Schiller in his 
Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man. His 
discussion of Aesthetic Sentiments in his 
Principles of Psychology states that “the activities 
we call play are united with the aesthetic activi- 
ties. . . . activities that are carried on for the 
sake of the immediate gratifications derived, 
without reference to ulterior benefits.” Karl 
Goos, in The Play of Man, sces play as “any act 
that is practiced purely for its pleasureable 
effect” and the relatedness of play becomes more 
and more conspicuous as we approach the springs 
of art. (5—Chapter 7) 

Other ideas of art have been expressed by 
many people. Henry R. Poole feels “art 38 the 
expression of the essential character of a subject- 
(10—p. 21) He feels that “art can be judge 
and classified by her intentions,” and wou 
divide it into three classes: 

1. that which is created as decorative, 

2. that which is created for the expression of 

an idea, and 7 
3. that which is purely imitative and 15 
created solely as an expression of reality. ; 
t is 
pleasure, his own and that of others.” 
31) Poole gives his definition: “Art is het 
expression of the essential character of a subje? 
appealing to man’s aesthetic and intellectu® 
pleasure.” (10—p. 38) 


ge Edman takes a broad view of art. He 
stn Whatever life may be, it is an experience; 
ever experience may be, it is a flow. through 


tim 3 : 2 
e a duration, a many-colored episode in ’ 


oe f The artist, de facto, has had 
asa with segments of experience, though he 
Butel uggest or imply it all. It is for 
k y accidental reasons that the fine arts have 
n singled out to be almost identical with art. 
A reven materials are given fórm, wherever 
B Ta has direction, „wherever life has, as it 
telligen ne and composition, there we have in- 
as ce and there we have that transformation 
n E ia chaos into a desired and desirable 
a ae we call Art”. Edman sees art 
cation g three functions, intensification, clarifi- 
ae and interpretation of experience. (6— 
pter 1) 


F > 
Unctions of Art in the Elementary School 


os ae survey of various attitudes about art 
“Tortu ake us agree with Goethe when he says, 
art ig nate is he who at an early age knows what 
article, However, for the purposes of this 
school’ we will consider art in the elementary 
art, a me having two aspects, the appreciation of 
review th the creative aspect. We shall now 
about th e opinions of various art authorities 
im g objectives of classroom arte . 

of At? an ©. Meier, in his chapter “Diagnosis 
ai art in the book Educational Diagnosis, feels 
ag objectives have been too narrow in the 
» When art instruction included the develop- 


ri 
ad to more than leisure time enjoyment, 
life R3 functional uses in social life, industrial 
=» and life, and all-round development of 
Senting f He sees present-day instruction as pre- 
aS our aspects: “information about art in 
"ebres cultural development (history of art); 
(g Mlation . . . .; expressions, and design.” 
Plage 464) He feels art has a definite, justifiable 
ac im the classroom. 
Teac Saag Barzun devotes a chapter in his book, 
has ate America, to art, and agrees that it 
Says; crits sufficient to justify its teaching. He 
teaching oY the very reason why art is worth 
of how ee all is that it gives men the best sense 
Xpresgi Ich, how diverse, how miraculous are the 
The ia ons of the human spirit through the ages. 
are y te nunicative power of artistic forms that 
to the my unlike and perhaps at first repellent 
tion wenolder, shatters the provincial assump- 
that ouaich nearly all of us inherit—namely, 
Are the r ways of speaking, singing, and feeling 
Utlan 72y really human ways, all others being 
Ug) ish and probably meaningless.” (1—p. 


F rom this quotation we see that Barzun would 
feel an important objective in teaching art is to 
reveal our common cultural interests and to 
give children a new way of communicating with 
and hence understanding different people. He 
feels that this understanding and the apprecia- 
tion of art have to be taught: “The great fact is 
that the urge to create is primary; and closely 
wrapped up with it, the urge to destroy; whereas 
the desire to contemplate art is secondary and 
usually acquired. . . 

“That is why art has to be taught to those in 
whom the desire is not spontaneous. ... . 
The two extremes of art could be likened to the 
spread between a proverb and a philosophy; 
both are wisdom, but one is for all to hear; the 
other takes patience and preparation to under- 
stand. 

“That preparation is like learning a language, 
but it is also a discipline of the emotions. . . . . 

“Fostering art is not limited to maintaining a 
national gallery of old masters. That is only 
transporting art from one place to another, 
though perhaps with good effect. Fostering art 
means making opportunities for the use and the 


creating of art.” (1—pp. 128-131) 


Personality Development Through Art 


Thus we see that Barzun feels there is a definite 
place for art activities in the classroom. Just 
why creation is considered important may depend 
upon the educator’s whole philosophy and atti- 
tude toward the child. The increasing emphasis 
upon the education of the “whole child,” which 
perhaps stems from the increasing importance of 
the Gestalt psychology, means that art is signifi- 
cant because it plays an important role in per- 
sonality development. Daniel Prescott, in his 
book Emotion and the Educative Process considers 
the importance of art in personality development. 
He feels there is need for experimentation as to 
how aesthetic experience can best be used in the 
classroom. One possible role of the aesthetic 
arts is as “vehicles for the expression of personal 
experience, as & means of achieving an essential 
personality unity by stating clearly through 
music, dancing, the drama, or the representative 
arts that which one cannot put clearly into words 
but which one feels vividly and honestly. er 
The development of skill in the arts, therefore, 
would multiply adolescents’ opportunities to 
speak up, to be themselves. One suspects that 
this would increase greatly their sense of social 
security and self-value in a period when so many 
are now left groping and uncertain.” (11—p. 226) 

Prescott also sees “the use of aesthetic ex- 
perience as a means of catharsis for the relaxation 
of emotional tensions and as a tonic for restoring 
or increasing morale, either in individuals or in 
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groups. . . . such experiments should be evalu- 
ated carefully by psychiatrists, lest the habit of 
seeking catharsis periodically replace the con- 
scious effort to face reality and to find genuine 
solutions for problems even though the solutions 
are unpleasant.” (11—p. 227) 

Another possible use of aesthetics in the 
curriculum “concerns the examination of the 
aesthetic productions of young people in order to 
gain insights into their emotional conflicts and 
personality needs through an understanding of 
their fantasy life. Undoubtedly, many 
aesthetic products of young people and many of 
their interpretations of the aesthetic productions 
of others carry themes that are symbolic of 
underlying emotional conflicts and deprivations.” 
(11—p. 228) 

Prescott’s analysis of the values of aesthetic 
experiences shows us how creative art can be 
the concern of the psychologist. It is not sur- 
prising, in view of this, to find one of the most 
popular current books on school art to be written 
by a psychologist, Viktor Lowenfeld, of Penn- 
sylvania State College. This book, Creative and 
Mental Growth, is used as a textbook in many 
teacher-training art courses. In it Lowenfeld 
describes various stages of art in connection with 
child development. He sees art as important 
to the child in self-expression and self-adjustment, 
and believes that art can “help our children and 
our youth to grow freely and creatively, to iden- 
tify themselves with their own experiences and 
also with the needs of their neighbors and thus 
provide for better relationships in our society.” 
(7—p. 10) Art can contribute not only to self- 
adjustment, but also to social adjustment. He 
presents two popular trends in art education 
today: “Some art educators identify themselyes 
predominantly with aesthetic criteria, art media 
and their application, the elements of design and 
their organization; others identify themselves 
completely with the individual who produces. 
While the one group of educators concentrates 
on the organization of the creative product and 
its design values, the other identifies itself with 
the individual and his psychological needs only. 
In art education these trends must not be sepa- 
rated. They must be closely integrated, for it is 
the individual who uses his media and his form 
of expression according to his personal experi- 
ences.” (7—p. 9) Lowenfeld emphasizes the 
importance of the process of creating. 

Herbert Read, working in London, also sees 
the psychological importance of art. He feels 
that sometimes educators confuse three distinct 
aesthetic activities: “A. The activity of self- 
expression, B. the activity of observation, and C. 
the activity of appreciation. ... . the qualita- 
tive reaction to the quantitative results of activi- 
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ties A and B.” (12—p. 205) He feels that 
“generally speaking, the activity of self-expression 
cannot be taught. Any application of an ex- 
ternal standard, whether of technique or form, 
immediately induces inhibitions, and frustrates 
the whole aim. The réle of the teacher is that of 
attendant, guide, inspirer, psychic midwife. 

“Observation is almost entirely an acquired 
Bk. a s sw - 


What is Happening to Art Appreciation? 


These three rôles of art may be considered the 
three objectives educators must consider in art 
instruction. The process of creating is of value 
because of its contribution to personality develop- 
ment. The ability to observe is often neglected, 
yet teachers can do much in this area. Hughes 
Mearns explains this in his description of & 
young mother in one of his groups who came to 
feel: “Pictures? Well, it really doesn’t matter 
about pictures, because there is so much else. 
Art and art appreciation have always been tied 
up with paintings, galleries, museums, but now 
see them as part of everything, from watching the 
skylight in my white-walled living room change 
from hour to hour, to taking crisp bunches of 
water cress, radishes and bright orange carrots 
from their oilskin pouches in the refrigerator. 

is astonishing and unbelieveable that I shoul 
have come this far in life without seeing anything 
which was familiar, because of its very famili- 
arity.” (18—p. 430) 

This quotation gives us an explanation of why 
our classrooms are no longer emphasizing 4” 
appreciation courses. It is not that art appreci 
ation is unimportant, but rather that in the pas 
it has been too narrow and restrictive. Prescot 
reviews H. T. Moore’s study of attitudes in whic 
Moore found that in matters pertaining 
speech and morality, students frequently changi 
their own opinions to conform to those O° >it 
majority, but in matters of aesthetic jude" 
the expert is more influential. “Sorokin, kge 
Boldyreff likewise found marked suggestibility 1 
the aesthetic opinions of experts.” (11—P: we 
Thus perhaps in teaching art appreciation e” 
have only been teaching children to “apprecia ot 
what the “experts” say they should. eee e 
also raised the question: “Is enjoyment 
hanced or lessened by the frequent hearings o 
given piece of music, the frequent viewing angs 
painting or landscape or by numerous rere? 175) 
of a given piece of poetry?” re 
We see that art appreciation as an isolated 2g] 
is of questionable value, and a present educa! the 
objective is to arrive at appreciation bY 


(iP: | 


Indirect routes of creation and learning to see our 
world around us. 
“ae art objectives can be loosely defined and 
isinterpreted. Perhaps misinterpretations led 
je Todd to write, in a recent issue of the 
ri ta A magazine, that children should “make 
progress” in art. She criticizes art as viewed 
tg teachers, who are reluctant to criticize 
noi en urge a child to do better, saying “art is 
merely scribbling, spattering, visiting, and 


nee. . A half-hour demonstration by 
Sa eacher will make it possible for all the 
iot oa to model an animal or person that will 

reak. This demonstration does not 


Sader inventive spirit. Many children 
( ae to draw if the teacher helps them.” 
oe his article shows clearly the big questions 
teinaty Instruction today: how much should the 
nta Era teach? Is the finished product what we 
; vorking for, or should our emphasis be upon 
e A of creating freely without instruction? 
's there a happy medium? 
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Art Educators To Convene In Cleveland 
April 11-16, 1955, Hotel Statler 


An expected attendance of upwards of two 
thousand directors, supervisors, and teachers of 
art education from all over America will mark 
the third biennial conclave of the National Art 
Education Association. 

A department of N.E.A., this group is the 
largest of its kind in the world, and is the voice 
of the profession in area of art education. 

Art Education—A Frontier For Freedom is the 
theme of the conference which will be headlined 
by prominent personalities, among them Melvin 
Tummin of Princeton University; Norman 
Cousins, Editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature; Senator Wayne Morse, a leading if 
controversial figure in the U. S. Senate; Edwin 
Ziegfeld of Teachers College, Columbia University 
and President of the International Association 
for Education Through Art, and William Milliken, 
Director of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Among the significant features of the week-long 
conference will be a two-day Pre-Conference 
Workshop in which several hundred leaders will 
tackle the problems of art education at the local 
level, whether in large cities, medium-sized 
communities or in suburban and rural areas. 
Manual Barkan of Ohio State University will 
guide these proceedings. 

Another prominent feature will be a Festival of 
the Arts in which participants from various areas 
of the arts in the schools of Cleveland and the 
community will coordinate their resources to 
present an integrated picture of the arts as 
cultural media. . 

Group Meetings at Various Levels of interest, 
exhibitions of children’s creative work, audio- 
visual equipment and resources, curriculum 
materials and demonstrations by practicing artists 
and craftsmen of the Cleveland area will add 
practicality and interest to the broader aspects 
of the Conference. i , 

Marion Quin Dix, Supervisor of Art in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., is President of the National Associa- 
tion and General Chairman of the Conference; 
Ivan Johnson, Florida State University, is Vice- 
President of the Association and Chairman of the 
Program Committee; Horace F. Heilman of State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. is Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association and is concerned 
with the general management of the Conference. 


ent will hold its tenth annual 


T. i } oe 
he Association for goo Ton Hotel March 6-10, 1955. The theme of this year’s 
Jems of Today’s Schools. 


Book Reviews 


Mathematics for the Secondary School 

by William David Reeve. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 1954, xi+547 pp., $5.95. 

The author, Professor (emeritus) Wiliam D. 
Reeve, has had a long and distinguished career, 
first as a teacher of mathematics in secondary 
schools and later as a professor of the teaching 
of mathematics at Teachers College. He has 
been active in the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, serving as president for one 
term and as editor of The Mathematics Teacher for 
a number of years. It is with this background 
of practice and theory that he writes this book. 

The book might be characterized as a hand- 
book which will be of help to two audiences. 
The first is the mathematics teacher in training 
who is searching for some principles to aid him 
in deciding what to teach and how to teach it. 
The second audience is the experienced teacher 
who wants to restore his perspective and to 
compare his ideas with those of Professor Reeve 
and of the other educators Professor Reeve 
quotes. 

The book sweeps the field of the teaching of 
mathematics. It begins with a chapter on the 
philosophy of the teaching of mathematics in 
secondary schools. The nature and value of 
mathematics are discussed as the basis for the 
implications the author points out concerning 
the place of mathematics in present-day second- 
ary education. 

From this the author turns to a discussion of 
the mathematics curriculum—what it should be 
to provide both for general education and spe- 
cialized education. Such factors as the student 
body, the teacher, and the nature of mathematics 
are discussed as determinants of the curriculum. 
The author reviews the existing curriculums and 
argues for the “‘two-track” curriculum in mathe- 
matics. 

The large body of the book is devoted to a 
discussion of what to teach and how to teach 
relative to such courses as algebra, demonstra- 
tive geometry, general mathematics, and the 
topics of informal geometry and indirect measure- 
ment. In addition there is a chapter on the use 
of instructional aids. 

What many teachers will find helpful in these 
chapters are prescriptions concerning the sub- 
ject matter to be selected and methods of teaching 
it. Particularly gratifying is the help that is 
given concerning the teaching of concepts and 
principles. Since the trend in books on general 
methods of teaching appears to be to discuss 
anything other than how to teach concepts and 
principles (which, incidentally, is and should be 


the major purpose of the teacher), this kind of 
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assistance is welcome. The relation of _ these 
prescriptions to learning theory and the evidence 
from experimental studies is not always made. 
But it probably should not be made in a book of 
this kind. 

Professor Reeve comes out of the clouds of 
vagueness in stating suggestions concerning wha’ 
the mathematics teacher ought to do. Such 2 
procedure always leaves an author open to 
challenge. The implications of a theory of edu- 
cation are not as clear as the implications of a 
mathematical theory. Hence, there will be dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning classroom prO- 
cedures—the implications of educational theory: 
As long as an author confines himself to high 
level generalities, he is safe. For this allows his 
various readers to read what they will into these 
generalities; hence, they find little with which to 
disagree. But he thereby is less helpful to the 
classroom teacher. Professor Reeve has sougb 
to provide down-to-earth suggestions, an has 
run the risk of having some theoreticans challeng? 
him for evidence that these suggestions necessar! MA 
accomplish what they purport to accomplish. i 

As I read the book, I had no feeling that the 
author is dogmatic. To be sure, he takes 2 
stand on such issues as the function and conten 
of “general mathematics”? courses, ability 
grouping, the cultural value of mathematics, 
teaching demonstrative geometry to provi 
training in thinking, and the future prospects © 
mathematics education. This is as it shou h0 
There probably are others besides myself W P 
would rather read a book in which the author 
position is clearly revealed, whether one agren" 
with it or not, than to read a book which pr F 
tends to survey objectively issues which a" 
deep-seated. 

At the end of each chapter is a set of qu! 
and topics for discussion. This feature 
probably there to make the book attractive d 
instructors of special methods classes. w 
serve well as a textbook for such courses. 

KennetH B. Henpers0 
University of I [ino 


estion® 


r r 
The Democratic Classroom: A Guide f° 


Teachers plica 
by Lucile Lindberg. New York: Bureau af 1954 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univers! Ys 

115 pp., $2.75. tjon 
This book is based on one major assump gup 
namely that: ‘The essence of democracy 18 & jo? 
process” (p. 2). A complementary assum pro” 
for educational practice is that such grouP © 
cess should be learned “through practice: ,° re P 
Every individual can and should partici g jp 
making decisions. . . . The quality of 


a democracy de i 
' depends upon the quality of the 
Process used in making decisions (p. 5; 1; 2) . 


oe necessary elements of process as de- 
“Td and accepted are: 
E ee of need by members of the 
Cooperatiy i 
: e formulation of plans through 
eee to satisfy the identified need 4 
ani in action suggested by the plans 
m ual evaluation of planning and action 
th ased understanding of the significance of 
e process” (p. 3). 


T a 
more book is devoted to the develop- 
elements a vom ional practices in which these 
are inte ee the daily activities of the school 

em Sag The techniques used to learn 
conversatior e projects, services, field trips, 
Buidance s class discourses, and teacher 

escribed at oe actual practices of teachers are 
minimum T numerous others are proposed. A 

Piaci $ theoretical exposition, a maximum 
Charact, cal suggestions constitutes the major 
ta ag of this work. 

os ace, no defense is given for either the 
Lindber sumptions or practices advanced. Miss 
Stitute i direct and vicarious experiences con- 

o footie sole authority and source of materials. 
e; Rea references are given, although an 

è Ra cleoted bibliography is presented. 

e eleme ision of education dealt with is that of 
perenne school, the level to which such 
Mtegrat a, concrete, immediately practical, and 
Even on t approach perhaps is best adopted. 
Broach n is level, it seems that such activist ap- 
Emphasis o to be supplemented by more direct 
informa O> the acquisition of skills and bodies of 
Thentale Co than that described if the funda- 
are to p Needed for efficient continued learning 
Work F acquired. Educators should find this 
how Ver be both provocative and suggestive, 
tion „© Tegardless of their philosophy of educa- 

of the division in which they work. 


—fF, L. SHOEMAKER. 


Ohio University. 
Eth; 
à thics In 


TN Marauis cr: 
lo New Anctilds and Douglass Cater. New York: 
cents. Can Library, a Mentor Book, 1954. PP» 


A Business Society 


the Phrasin 
tap, ited 
of ble of p 

Eooq; 


R Dickens, it is the best of times in 
à we The economic mechanism is 
ees ucing an ever increasing abundance 
` services. Nevertheless, it is bey 
t; We see on every hand doubt, 
ha 4 uncertainty,” This ee on the 
Utes ag as caused the multitudes to seek 

a means of obtaining security. On 


the other, it has stimulated some to examine the 
assumptions on which our culture is based, 
assumptions which have been and continue to be 
taken for granted. 

Such an examination of our religious and eco- 
nomic life has been sponsored in the post-war 
period by the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States. Six volumes 
have resulted from this study and have been 
published by Harpers, namely: “Goals of Eco- 
nomic Life”; “The Organizational Revolution”; 
hip Social Responsibility of the Businessman”; 

American Income and Its Use”; “Attitudes and 
Opinions of People on the American Economy”; 
and “Christian Values and Economic Life.” Each 
of these works is the product of a group process. 
Sociologists, economists, anthropologists, lawyers, 
ministers, theologians, and moral philosphers 
constituted the participants. 

Mr. Childs and Mr. Cater were stimulated to 
write this book by the foregoing studies, un- 
published as well as published. They state: 
“We have undertaken to present in as readable 
a form as possible some of the results of the 
churches’ effort to relate the seemingly unrelated 
parts of our society. [It] is not a part of 
the study series itself but rather our interpreta- 
tion and reflection on all the materials we have 
used. . . . We have sought to put the whole 
effort, summing up important trends at the mid- 
point of this extraordinary century, in an his- 
torical framework.” The one central assumption 
which underlies their work is “that economics 
and religion cannot be kept in watertight com- 
partments, as in the recent past many would 
have separated these elements of man’s activity.” 
Religion and ethics are relevant “to the decisions 
each of us must make as we earn our daily 
pread.” (Quotations are taken from the unpaged 
Foreword.) 

The reviewer feels that the authors have 
realized their objective very well. From the 
opening chapter, The Age of Certitude, to the 
last, End or Beginning, the reader is made con- 
scious of the jostling for position, somewhat as 
jn a horse race, of two warring forces, namely 
ethical principles and business interests. In the 
middle ages, & dogmatic and narrow ethical 
system, formulated by an authoritarian church, 
characterized The Age of Certitude. The result 
was economic stagnation. 

As an antithesis, with certain important ex- 
ceptions, a dominant characteristic of the present 
js a dogmatic and narrow system of economic 


principles and their parallel practices, formu- 
interests. The 


lated by authoritarian business 

result has been, as stated above, to produce both 
the best and the worst of times, a condition 
which threatens to bring an End to this on-golng 
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drama. Proper reconciliation of these two war- 
ring forces, with ethics prescribing the values, 
the working relationships, and the ends, and with 
business providing the necessary means in the 
form of knowledge and skills could result in a 
Beginning. 

The process by which such reconcilation can be 
realized may be similar to that which was used 
in this study, similar to that which has become 
increasingly common in teacher-pupil and in 
business-labor relations. It is that of the group 
conference. This approach makes it possible 
for men whose primary responsibility is that of 
business to meet on an equal basis with those 
whose principle concern is that of ethics. In 
some such fashion justice may be attained, 
freedom be continued, an economic plenty for 
all be produced and distributed, and an ever 
advancing limit of social and cultural services be 
provided. 

People who are concerned about present condi- 
tions and their improvement, and that should 
include every citizen and citizen-to-be, can 
benefit much by careful study of this excellent 
treatise. The future gives promise of an existence 
which is rich in the realm of the spirit as well as 
of things. The choices and actions of men will 
determine whether the promise becomes an 
actuality or remains a cherished dream, whether 
it will be the Beginning or the End. Proper 
choice and action will require that men be in- 
formed, concerned, willing to compromise, and yet 
have convictions, and then act. As the authors 
state: “Man alone is capable of asking what he will 
do with his life;.... he can help to shape the 
society of which he is a part for good or ill. . . - 
To believe that he will reject this choice is to 
admit to utter despair” (p. 179). 

—F. L. SHOEMAKER. 
Ohio University. 


News Notes 


1954 Invitational Conference On Testing 
Problems 


Richard §. Crutchfield, Institute of Personality 
Assessment and Research, University of Cali- 
fornia, has developed a “quasi-group inter- 
action” method for measuring conformity to 
group pressure. The subject is led to believe 
that other members of his group endorse @ 
conclusion that contradicts his own. The con- 
clusion may be attitudinal, perceptual, or judg- 
mental. Dr. Crutchfield found that conformity 
behavior is unusally common. In one of his 
studies seventy-nine percent of the subjects ex- 
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pressed agreement with an obviously illogical 
response when they were led to believe that 
others in the group unanimously favored this 
response. 


Evaluation of Comic Books 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has prepared Guides for Evaluation as a help 
in the evaluation of comic books, motion pictures, 
and radio and TV programs. These Guides have 
been distributed to local associations, not as 4 
means for setting up approved and disapprove 
lists, but as a tool to be used for the examination 
of the content of mass media designed for youth. 

The committee which prepared these Guides 
believes that many parents and teachers e 
alarmed at the kind of mass media fare offere 
their children. Although the committee recog- 
nizes some value in codes of ethics established by 
the motion picture, radio, and television aa 
dustries, it stresses the need for vigilance on t 
part of citizen groups at the state, national, aP 
local levels. ana 

Desirable standards proposed by the committe 
are: appeal to age levels, proper proportions T 
entertainment and action, increased understane™ 
ing of one’s self, others, and the world, encourage í 
ment of worthwhile ideals, and stimulation e 
constructive activities. The committee also fee 7 
that there should be artistic quality, languag 
suited to subject and age level, all combining © 
produce an overall positive effect. ot 

The Evaluation Guides in themselves are D A 
functional unless they are followed up by actio . 
from individuals. Fifty individuals who Fe 
proach a distributor, broadcaster, theater pr a 
ger, or publisher, one by one, will exert ™ to 
influence than an organized group committe Ex 
a program, according to the committee. oul 
pressed approval when deserved will pie te 
age producing groups to maintain 20 
able standards. 


New Teachers for the Nation’s Schools 


7 ‘8 
The U.S. Office of Education and the W om 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor New 
lished in August, 1954 a Committee OP chai 
Teachers for the Nation’s Classrooms. C 
men, Dr. $. M. Brownell and Mrs. “iti 
Leopold, have announced a plan for Tech” frel 
training, and delivering to our unde 
school rooms persons who are mature 4” itho" 
fied, holding bachelor’s degrees, but Wice” 
previous professional preparation or experi? we! 
teaching. The plan is intended to supP y ke 
qualified teachers from the ranks of homer? 
whose children are in school. 


stat 
T ali 


= ‘ees program at Wayne University 
Wate T w ai the Committee has in mind. 
teaching niversity has established a special 
tities j Program for several Michigan commu- 
ire tei e program is brought to the community 
k> mad needed; candidates take special sum- 
and they work to qualify them for certification, 
taking ll orgie under guidance while 
Several co Shop courses through the school year. 
aur co in California have similar 
bred un Pl training programs for post- 
plans pe up to 40 years of age. Their 
intensiva eachers into the classroom after one 

summer workshop, and provide for 


Close axe 
coun Pe Vision, during the first year, which 
St as practice teaching. At San Diego 


ate 

ey (euilean, for example, candidates earn while 
emic iate i -campus, and may complete aca- 
Second s k toward full certification by taking a 

The Cy workshop: 

Nation's Scat on New Teachers for the 
ering et hopes that communities suf- 
Programs n teacher shortages will initiate such 
School aq in co-operation with schoolboards, 
t athera ee lay organizations, nearby 
erate kanna ni pone interested in accel- 
With eertificaticn state authorities concerned 


New 
Public Affairs Pamphlet 


Fo 
responsa bet for the rights of others or 
do to y ility for doing as you would have others 
educatia $ seen as the core of a successful 
ti roughow, program today, as it has been 
Businessm the years, in a 25-cent pamphlet, A 

5 Publi Looks at Education, just published 

treet, N lic Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
aai York City. 
Perienceg jn maing a number of rewarding ex- 
ami i the field of education, business, and 
vice-Dresiq the author, Howard Henderson, & 
Compan dent of the J. Walter Thompson 
People T » Suggests that getting along with 
AS to su the key to successful teaching as well 
He Doe A living. 

; Points out that there is a great deal of 


Co. 
ict t 
of TS regarding the merits of three ways 
The do child to grow: 
The «3° 88 you're told” method. 


The “do = you please” method. 
imp, Thaps S you wish others would” method. 
R Pulses ii some parents or teachers all three 
whee erson e at war with one another,” Mr. 
lch concedes. “The important point is 


bel of 
ey, _ the three ways the parent or teacher 


s 
Afte m and tries to follow.” 
r 


tieg T T 4 
Pag a viewing the teaching methods prac- 
C; , Ta New England town over many 
r. Henderson points out that the 


n 
adeg 


conflict over the three approaches has been a 
protracted one. 

“Side by side in the same school,” Mr. Hender- 

son found that “teachers who used stern force 
and teachers who encouraged friendly teamwork 
struggled to make good their beliefs. 
In each community the issue of how best to 
teach children is never settled permanently. 
Good teachers continue to develop better methods 
of teaching.” 

In reviewing actual case histories over several 
generations, Mr. Henderson found that “a grad- 
ual change had developed in the teaching of the 
Three R’s. Instead of the former emphasis on 
forced drill as a method of learning, the Three 
R’s are now taught as useful tools of living. 
Even to the young child they are presented in 
terms of his own interests.” 

“But over a long period of years,” he adds, 
“a Fourth R has been taught, informally and 
unofficially, especially by the more understanding 
teachers.” This Fourth R is the responsibility of 
each person to respect the rights of others as he 
would his own. 

A number of examples are also cited in which 
“businessmen have used the same approach as 
educators in getting along with other people and 
pringing out the best in their associates. . - and 
have found that such respect pays off.” 

“The Fourth R as practiced in the home, in 
the school, and in earning a living gives no pat 
recipe for mastering human nature in six easy 
lessons,” Mr. Henderson warns. “Nor is it a 
sure-fire formula for tricking other people into 
doing what you want.” 

Tested by research, the Fourth R may open 
the way to a wider understanding of the un- 
charted depths of the human mind, he suggests. 
But whether or not you try to respect the rights 
of others, what you choose to do will inevitably 
touch off a “chain reaction of friendliness or 
hostility” which will profoundly influence the kind 


of world we live in. 


tion on Tax Exempt Foundations 


munity Relations Advisory 
plenary session passed the 
in condemnation of the 


Resolu 


The National Com 
Council at a recent 
following resolution 
Carroll Reece Committee Report: 

“Research and philanthropic projects in 
the health, welfare, and cultural fields, spon- 
sored by tax-exempt organizations such as 
the Carnegie, Ford and Rockefeller founda- 
tions, have been of incalculable value to the 

American people and to all mankind. , In 
recent years some of the leading foundations 
have shown vision and social leadership by 
devoting an increased porti 
sources to the challenging pro 
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tion, human relations and international 
understanding. Much benefit is already 
evident from this work, which is as yet only 
in its beginning stages. 

“We have studied with regret and con- 
sternation the Report of the Director of 
Research of the Special Committee of the 
House of Representatives to Investigate Tax 
Exempt Organizations (the Reece Commit- 
tee), which alleges that some major founda- 
tions have neglected the “public interest” 
and have financed ‘ideas and practices 
incompatible with the fundamental concepts 
of our Constitution.’ We are particularly 
concerned that these allegations are directed 
against the valuable work that foundations 
have done in the fields of education and the 
social sciences, that they condemn studies 
which have made important contributions 
to the advancement of wholesome community 
interrelationships. And we are doubly dis- 
turbed because the report rests upon a general 
rejection of experimentation and empirical 
study as approaches to the improvement of 
human relations, vitally necessary today. 
We note also that the report contains un- 
founded and unsupported charges against 
various highly reputable organizations, not 
foundations, which have co-operated in va- 
rious ways with the foundations in their 
praiseworthy endeavors. 

“In view of these circumstances, this 
Plenary Session of the National Community 
Relations Advisory Council hereby resolves 
to express its conviction of the worth and 
value of the work done by the leading founda- 
tions attacked in the Report of the Director 
of Research to the Special Committee of the 
House of Representatives to Investigate Tax 
Exempt Organizations, and to declare its 
strong support for free inquiry in the social 
sciences.” 


Statement by National Child Labor 
Committee in Reply to Margaret Mead 


The National Child Labor Committee is seriously 
concerned at the suggestion, made with increas- 
ing frequency, that lowering the compulsory 
school attendance age would both reduce juvenile 
delinquency and improve the quality of education 
for children who remain in school. 

This argument was recently advanced by Dr. 
Margaret Mead before the Annual Convention 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Much could be done to alleviate juvenile de- 
linquency, she declared, if youngsters who were 
unsuited for school and obviously unhappy were 
permitted to leave school for work at 14 years. 
“Tet them come back if they want to later on— 
and I think many of them will want to after a 
brush with the world,” she added. “But first 
release them, because they are the ones who are 
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compromising the education of those who want 
to be in school.” She also urged that the remain- 
ing pupils be encouraged to go on to higher 
education. 

The National Child Labor Committee takes 
issue with Dr. Mead as it has with others who 
have become defeatist about attaining the 
democratic goal of a high school education for all 
American youth. 

The problem of delinquency will not b 
or alleviated by removing school controls at 1 
and letting children who are “unsuited for 
school” or “obviously unhappy” take their troubles 
elsewhere. Such children would be more likey 
to continue in a delinquent pattern because the 
causes of their delinquency, of which their schoo. 
behavior is usually only a symptom, had no 
been reached. Employers cannot be expected to 
take an interest in 14-year old problem children 
and give them the guidance and personal auen 
tion they need and that the schools a" 
expected to provide. The instability of a 
children, combined with the dearth of wort 
while full-time jobs for 14 year olds wou 
almost inevitably lead them into job instability, 
unemployment and greater delinquency. é 

The other point in Dr. Mead’s argument, exe 
getting the indifferent students and the spoun 
makers out of the high schools so that studen 
going on to higher education can receive mon 
attention, is a reversal of the underlying P 1 
osophy of American education. The phenomens® 
growth in high school enrollment from less tha 
700,000 in 1900 to 614 million today is one ° 
America’s major achievements and one pe 
should be advanced, not scrapped. True, tl de 
influx into the high schools of students of @ W? of 
range of abilities and aptitudes as a resu wee 
compulsory school attendance laws, child la nae 
laws, and economic and social progress, ei gs 
ated problems of curriculum, teaching, þuil 1 
and equipment that require new € 


e solved 


ducation® 


methods and services and more money du- 
solution. Despite these problems, leading a 
cators remain convinced that American te pil 
racy can and must adapt its secondary cea eee 
to developing the potentialities of all of its fu 
citizens to the greatest degree possible. ittee 
The chief problem, the Harvard Ce, a 
declared in its report, General Education, ʻ 
Free Society, is not to devise the right 1® put 
education for the more able young peoP’© to 
“for the less gifted—not for those who ce 
college and to academic and technical high 5° se) 
. . . but for the great majority in other mie e 
those who are in those courses precisely They 
of their lower facility with ideas. » - > jaye 
are the people whom the totalitarian states 5 
regimented. Yet democracy imposes on the™ 


> 


on all 
and it ied pia A pevate I ae 
T ey Means er fit them for this task 
tion for ney on Life Adjustment Educa- 
as been = of the U. S. Office of Education 
` attention of work for several years focussing the 
the need to state and local school systems on 
“great maj vitalize high school programs for this 
technical en who are not going to college or 
arge numb ools and who at present drop out in 
ends at a op Then required school attendance 
eir Teed. „16 because they find little to meet 
a fea in the school program. 
for most oe school is the terminal education 
Young peo pi youth (less than 20% of our 
Preparation S go to college) and since whatever 
future live, they obtain for taking up their 
consumers. as citizens, workers, parents and 
National Bet l be obtained in high school, the 
to support ild Labor Committee will continue 
ears, and poroptilsony school attendance to 16 
development., further in every way possible the 
e useful n high school programs which pro- 
old in suitable education for all students 
Schoo] imal hee ok numbers of young people in 
is phi school graduation. 
heo duction om which has developed its industrial 
eights, a its scientific research to incredible 
and the yi ely has both the financial resources 
Which aa to create an educational system 
any illien the widely varied needs of its 
deron s of children and young people. To 
Citizens ig acy, the education of its growing 
of Wea, equally important with the production 
Pons for defense. 


——— ia 
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Sociati 
Mt ay R f Secondary School Principals, closes 
uit tee will be distributed equally in 
Th ards en of the United States. Separate 
St, 19 4, ie for grades 7-8, 9-10, and 11-12. 
a ME sty awards were distributed to out- 
Stug, er tific ent scientists and honorable men- 
dents ates were given to 400 additional 
obyatty 
taine ie and further information may be 
N yation R the Future Scientists of American 
W., wot NSTA, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
ashington 6, D.C. 


° “Box Score on UN” Widely Read— 
Box Score on UN,” an easy-to-read report on 
United Nations actions, prepared by Robert H. 
Reid, executive assistant of the International Re- 
lations Committee of the National Education 
Association, has been widely distributed by 
various agencies as well as newspapers and 
magazines. 

p Among the groups which have circulated the 
Box Score” are the U.S. Committee for the 
United Nations and the American Association 
for the United Nations. The report has also 
been reprinted in such newspapers and maga- 
zines as the NEA Journal, the Christian Science 
Monitor, Philadelphia Inquirer, Des Moines Regis- 
ter, Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal, and the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator. The combined 
circulation by organizations and publications has 
been over two and a half million. 


@ NSPRA Issues New PR Guide. First issue 
of the PR Guide, new quarterly publication of 
the National School Public Relations Association, 
focuses on the problem of getting and keeping 
teachers, with an annotated list of current and 
choice motion pictures, filmstrips, tape record- 
ings, radio scripts, television spots and flannel- 
poard presentations geared specifically to meeting 
the teacher shortage. Future issues of the PR 
Guide, which is available at a subscription price 
of $1 annually, will refer readers to outstanding 


current books, pamphlets, and other materials on 
all phases of school public relations. Order from 
N.W., Wash- 


NSPRA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
ington 6, D.C. 
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Education Association’s 
will be held in Chicago 
y 3 through July 8, 


The Nationalc 
annual convention 
next summer from Jul; 
1955. 


In addition to the major meetings of the 


National Education Association, concurrent 
programs will be carried on by most of the 
29 departments of the Association and many 
allied groups. 


Large meetings will be held in the 


Chicago Stadium and the Grand Ballroom 
of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. Discussion 
groups will meet in the Congress, Conrad 
Hilton, Morrison, and Palmer House hotels. 
Total attendance is expected to exceed 
15,000. 


Publications Received 


Of Interest to Teachers 


Alcorn, Marvin D., Houseman, Richard A., and Schunert, 


Jim R. Better Teaching in Secondary Schools. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1954, 525 pp., 
25 


$4.25. 

Andrews, Gladys. Creative Rhythmic Movement for 
Children. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954, 198 pp., 
$4.75. 

Barnhart, T. A., Donnelly, William A., and Smith, Lewis, 
C. Jr. Viewpoints. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1954, 456 pp. 


Brody, Leon, and Stack, Herbert J., Ed. Highway 


Safety and Driver Education. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954, 464 pp., $4.50. 

Burt, Sir Cyril. The Causes and Treatment of Backward- 
ness. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953, 128 
pp., $3.75. 

Butler, Frank A. Improvement of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools (Third Edition). Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954, 433 pp., $4.75. 

Cronbach, Lee J. Educational Psychology. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1954, 628 pp. 

Educational Policies Commission, National Education 
Association. Strengthening Community Life—Schools 
Can Help. Washington, D. C.: The Association, 
1954, 42 pp., 35¢. 

Elsbree, Willard S., and Reutter, E. Edmund, Jr. Staff 
Personnel in the Public Schools. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954, 438 pp. $4.65. 

Hilliard, Pauline. Improving Social Learnings in the 
Elementary School. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954, 
144 pp., $2.85. 


Of General Interest 


Bryson, Lyman. The Drive Toward Reason. New York: 
_ Harper and Brothers, 1954, 148 pp., $2.50. 
Einstein, Albert. Essays in Science. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1954, 114 pp., $2.75. 
Gutkind, E. A, Community and Environment. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954, 81 pp., $3.75. 


Of Interest to Young People 


Benary-Isbert, Margot. Rowan Farm. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1954, 277 pp., $2.50. 

Brown, Margaret Wise. Wheel on the Chimney. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1954, $3.00. 

Chastain, Madye Lee. Dark Treasure. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1954, 208 pp., $2.75. 

Frick, C. H. Tourney Team. ew York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1954, 215 pp., $2.75. 


Paper-bound Books 


Mentor Books. New York: The New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc. Bernhard, Bennet, and 
Rice. New Handbook of the Heavens. 1954, 288 PP» 
50¢. (McGraw-Hill Book Company) 

Brinton, Crane, Kazin, Alfred, and Hicks, John D., 
Editors. The World of History. 1954, 224 pp. 35¢. 
(NAL Original) 
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Hodgson, Kenneth W. The Deaf and Their Problems. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954, 364 PPo 
6.00. f 
Humphreys, J. Anthony, and Traxler, Arthur E. Guidone 
< Services. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1954, 438 pp. a 
Jersild, ‘arthur T. Child Psychology (Fourth Waition), 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, 676 pP- or 
Lindberg, Lucile. The Democratic Classroom: ity 
York: Teachers’ College, Columbia Universi) 
1954, 115 pp., $2.75. P 
Lindgren, Henry Clay. Mental Health in Education. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1 Majors: 
Middlebrook, Ruth L. Careers for English Maj 
New York: New York University Press, 1954. dary 
Reeve, William David. Mathematics for the Geconi 
School. New York: Henry Holt and Company, * 
547 pp., $5.95. n x 
Roeder, William S., Ed. Dictionary of European ge 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954, 316 P! 
$6.00: a ues 
Rudolph, Marguerita. Living and Learning m "5 ‘ 
School. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

174 pp., $2.75. 4 x 
Scheicher, Charles P. Introduction to International A 
lations. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, 

Pp., $6.75. ~ j = 
UNESCO, International Bureau of Education., Imer 
national Yearbook of Education, 1953. Paris: 

Bureau, 1953. 


P wW 
Kimpel, Ben. The Symbols of Religious Faith. sate 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954, 198 pP. ae 
Moore, Clyde B., Lewis, Gertrude M., Painter, Precios. 
and Carpenter, Helen M. Building Our Commi i 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1954, 3 
$2.36. 


and Chiidren 


york’ 

Lawrence, Mildred. Dreamboats for Trudy. Tas 92.75: 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1954, 183 Pr. Har 
Norton, Andre. At Swords’ Points. New 10r 00. 

court, Brace and Company, 1954, 279 PP-trarcourts 
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Men’s 


ideas count. 


gro i. 
ct ek we believe this idea, then we tend to 
dividuals ae ways. We tend to behave as in- 
dati = believe ideas are important; we 
n all ie ways which encourage thoughtful- 
Whose instit en, and we tend to build a society 
the continy utions are shaped and re-shaped by 
| On the uously developing ideas of men. 
Ìdeas do other hand, we may assert that men’s 
little, or m count, or that they count for very 
blin te at ideas are moulded like inert clay by 
that Mente: Operating in man’s environment, or 
Copies of S ideas are merely imperfect and carnal 
nly the e len, perfect and pure Ideal, that 
power, ee eas of certain men count—men of 
Tuth, or n privileged with a vision of the eternal 
Andi wi in: of the elite. These, too, are ideas. 
Way, 3 elieve them, we tend to act in certain 
te Social Sa relationships with other men, in 
€ very stitutions we set up, we restrict or, at 
“ess in Bar we do not encourage thoughtful- 
. Tn oj n. 
idea, Uther case—whether we believe that men’s 


Ness j 


aS coy 
they nt or whether we are of the opinion that ` 
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$ r lense count—we do act. We do things 
ca Ralities onment. And, if we are consistent 
lane àre difi the things which we do in the one 
iq Bely b ea kook than they are in the other— 
oe ay we are motivated by different 
font EE the idea that ideas do not 

rea; Omes a force—albeit a rather negative 


wiy in shapi 
U tive, Shaping the kind of world in which men 


Ws Env: 
ing are + ‘ronment Includes Man 
“Pendent, rguing here that the origin of ideas is 
of man’s environment. We are not 


Position 5 
which defi 
defines the role played by the ideas of man in the area of social change. 


ats} s . ‘ r ‘ 
In itself is an idea. If, as individuals or 


“tioned by the kind of eu 


pattern of old id 


. human intelligence.. 


In contrast, some philosophies seem to deny that there are 
In this article the author develops an interactive 


The 


arguing that man came into the universe, com- 
plete with prehensile thumb and a full-blown set 
of blueprints for ordering his existence. Ideas 


-arise out of man’s experiences with the physical“ 


and social conditions which surround him, out of 
the interaction between man and his fellow men as 
he seeks ways to satisfy his inner needs and drives. 
His ideas as to what is reality and as to what is 
good are learned from his culture and are condi- 
lture in which he is nur- 
tured. Even his “new” ideas are largely re- 
adjustments, re-arrangements, refinements in the 
eas—ideas which have become 
ain or order new conditions. 
“However, the acceptance of this view of the 
cultural origin of ideas does not at all imply that 
man is a passive creature of environmental forces 
which are entirely beyond his control. Nor is it 
an argument against the possibility that man can 
and, in fact, does exert some measure of rational 
control over social change. 
“To say that man’s intelligence developed out 
of his interaction with environmental conditions 
is merely to identify a given cause for a given 
effect. In itself it does not forever and inevitably 
assign the dynamic role in social change to en- 
vironmental conditions and the passive role to 
A much closer examination 
of the nature of the cause as well as the effect: 
would be required before such an assignment 
could be made. If we look again at our descrip- 
tion of the causative factor, we will note the 
phrase ‘interaction with”—not imposition by 
environmental conditions but interaction with en- 
vironmental conditions. This, we believe, is the 
key; interaction is a two way process, whic! 
means that man has been not only creature but 
creator. Unlike other life forms, man has not 
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inadequate to expl 


only adjusted himself to his environment, he has 
also made adjustments in his environment. He 
has made alterations in his physical environment 
and he has made alterations in his cultural 
environment. When man began to live together 
with other men in organized groups, this may 
have been a necessary adjustment to a changed 
set of environmental conditions. But it was also 
an act of creation. He created for himself a 
new set of living conditions—a new kind of 
environment. And in meeting the necessities of 
these new conditions, he developed new outlooks, 
new ideas, new techniques. If he was to make 
effective use of the advantages of living with 
others, he had to make himself understood and 
he had to be able to understand his fellow; so he 
began to invent means of communicating. He 
had to experiment with organizational patterns, 
with ways of making and carrying out decisions 
and with all of the manifold and complex aspects 
of group life. Needless to say, the experiment is 
still going on. 

If we see the development of man and of his 
intelligence as an interactive process, then we can 
avoid the simple, linear cause-effect explanation. 
We place man himself as creator, innovator, en- 
gineer within a complex of the dynamic or causa- 
tive factors in his own development. We see man 
tampering profanely with mother nature and ex- 
perimenting with ways of group living—man as 
part of his own environment. 


Determinism and Human Intelligence 


We need also to make a closer examination of 
the phenomenon of human intelligence. Even if 
we were to assume that human intelligence is an 
effect produced by a non-human set of causes, we 
are not thereby forced to accept a mechanistic 
view of intelligence. We are not at all forced to 
the conclusion that the intelligence is chained in 
lock-step to a predetermined course of action and 
that therefore man can never really exert effective 
rational control over his own destiny. Indeed to 
accept such a conclusion is, in this writer’s opinion, 
to be guilty either of a fundamental contradiction 
or of an extremely limited definition of the nature 
of intelligence. Intelligence, if it means any- 
thing at all, implies man’s disposition to seek 
meaning from and through his experiences, his 
capacity to foresee consequences, to discern and 
choose among alternative courses of action. If 
these characteristics are accepted as any part of 
our definition of intelligence—and few modern 
psychologists would exclude them—then it be- 
comes rather difficult to accept the position of the 
extreme deterministic school of thought. For we 
cannot very easily say on the one hand that human 
intelligence is entirely the victim and vehicle of 
forces outside of itself and beyond its control 
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while on the other hand saying that intelligence, 
among other things, is the capacity to make 
choices. The determinist may push his argu- 
ment further by asserting that the choices 
themselves are predetermined by circumstances 
outside of man’s control. And we should cer- 
tainly have to admit that physical and biological 
conditions set boundaries for the range of human 
choice and that human institutional arrange 
ments, moral codes and folkways and the absence 
of knowledge in a great many areas place further 
restrictions on the choices which can be made at 
any given moment in history. This is but am 
admission of the obvious. Homespun p%” 
osophers to the contrary, no man can “do any” 
thing he wants to do if he wants to do it badly 
enough.” To admit the possibility, however, 0 
even a very limited amount of choice by man 15 to 
weaken considerably the determinist position. For 
if man can choose one course of action rather than 
another he will presumably choose the course 
which seems to him at the time to be best for his 
own survival and development. He becomes 
possessed with the power to alter the course ° 
future events to conform more nearly to humar, 
ends rather than to ends entirely exclusive ° 
human purpose and need. Thus the shackles © 
determinism are loosened and man is able to 
exercise some measure of control over his own 
destiny. Or to put it another way, man 1s & e 
to break into the iron circle of cause-event-cause” 
event and to become himself a cause as well as an 
event. 


Cultural Restrictions Upon Man’s 
Rationality 


Actually we are justified in going even furthe! 
than the above arguments. Practically speaking, 
the question of the origins of human intellige, 
is an irrelevant one. Itis a “‘chicken-or-the-e&f 
argument which throws no light on the ques seS 
of the effectiveness of men’s ideas in the ag 
of social change. It is a fact discernible P? 4 
through common observation and scientitie 
perimentation that man, now, today, is 2 how 
posive, choice-making animal, regardless Ot, tics 
he acquired these distinctly human character: 
and capacities. He persistently seeks me? the 
in his experiences and he strives to organize op 
meanings he perceives into consistent rela ret- 
ships. Modern psychologists are increasing á e of 
ognizing this drive for ordered meaning as ful of 
the most common, pervasive and powe! y a8 
human motivations. It is no longer 50 bee ag? 
it once was to deny man’s rationality, t0 f Bt 
off the intellectual aspects of human ° je DY 
congeries of conditioned responses, measura an t0 
muscle twitches. Even the tendency of m ze of 
compartmentalize and prejudge, to make 
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rahe and to “rationalize” can be seen, as 
irae A Crutchfield have pointed out, as evi- 
hea A man is not quite the irrational being 
mT a mao out to be by the cynic and the 
aa ae st”! and, we might add, by the 
ai a and the determinist. The very fact 
T) does distort the facts which he en- 
is Soe aner to make them appear reasonable 
Taten. A his rationality, rather than vice 
alization 1 Krech and Crutchfield say of “ration- 
on ‘The meaning of the phenomenon of 
os zation’ has been much misunderstood. 
ians on been regarded as evidence for 
rather fe lonality, whereas in truth it should 
ewok aken as evidence of just the opposite. 
rationaliz ost no such strong tendencies toward 
amea n a ea in terms of reasons— 

a we ght be justified in calling him irrational. 
clearest cies of rationalization is one of the 
striving Pe ha of the need for and 
able te ee eee kind of logic that is avail- 
Psychological a logic of his own 


ki 
on oe ai course, axiomatic that we cannot rest 
distort a at this point. These tendencies to 

man sen 4 despite their derivations in the 
are nonethele for consistent and ordered meaning, 
relationship ess disastrous in their effects on human 
dogma, su ps. Because of them and because of 
lan ae ee ethnocentrism, authoritar- 
Stitutional es and behaviors and antiquated in- 
critical i arrangements, there are today broad, 
not free e in which the human intelligence is 
'S less po 0 operate. In so far as this is true, it 
an efecti sible for the human intelligence to play 
Order, r e role in working out a better soci 
man’s A is reassuring, however, to know that 
be icin quent lapses into unintelligent belief and 
Mborm hes not the results of a perverse and 
and Social tional nature, but rather of social codes 
prescribe arrangements which deflect, restrict or 
~ Urtherm the operations of the human intellect. 
fluence ore, the existence of these restrictive 
always ka is no proof in itself that they will 
Always Me ntinue to exist or that intelligence will 
pnd a inte impotent as a social force. Beliefs 
ei och es and their concomitant behavior pat- 
relie that ange. If today there are wide areas of 
qeohstruction: closed to objective scrutiny and 
gma, i ion, there are also wide areas where 
Te a oies; superstition and taboo have 
Su £ history ¢ knowledge and rational behavior. 
a Sceury of science is the unfolding story of 
Xu ences.? Political, religious, economic, 


a a 
Te hd Psychological dogma have been and 


Cor 

c Ati : 

a Years ously being re-examined. During Te- 
minon, OW attitudes toward and our treatment 


Th Or} 
“nt j ty groups have shown marked develop- 
© direction of the democratic ideal. 


“America First” is by no means dead, but the 
American temper is no longer one of blind nation- 
alism. In these areas the intelligence of man has 
broken through walls that were no less thick and 
no less deeply embedded than the barriers which 
now impede our efforts toward a better world. 
Here is evidence that men can reason together 
and can take steps to alter the shape of things 
more to their own purposes. It would seem that 
Sumner’s “strain toward consistency” is more 
potent than he would have admitted. 


Science and Democracy As Sources of 
Freedom 


We would be naive indeed if we attempted to 
postulate human intelligence as the overriding 
factor in social change. We would be guilty of a 
species of monistic blindness similar to that which 
affects the determinist who has little or no room 
in his theories for human purpose. History does 
condition the choices available to us. Choices 
once made may set in action a chain of events 
which future generations will find difficult or im- 
possible to alter. Technological and economic 
developments do affect the direction, nature and 
rate of social change. Unplanned, piecemeal 
changes may take place in different aspects of the 
culture resulting in a culture that is wobbly and 
out of balance and apparently going off in many 
directions at once. At the same time, systems 
of power and of social organizations may grow 
up which make readjustments within the social 
order impossible except through revolution, war 
or other forms of violence and aggression.* 

To say that it has never been done, however, is 

1Krech, David and Crutchfield, Richard S., Theory 
and Problems of Social Psychology; McGraw Hill, New 
York, N. Y.; p. 168 

2Tbid., p. 169. 


3It is noteworthy also to pi 

in science are not at all limit 
purely technological or tangible aspects of the culture. 
7 discoveries in astronomy sS ook the founda- 
tions of a whole religio-philosophic system, for as someone 
has remarked, the theories of Copernicus were unwork- 
il in the universe as it was perceived in 
his time; these theories only became workable when a 
as developed.. Darwin, of 

course, is an ex His biological 
theories have ha us effect on a wide range of 
human thought Einstein’s 
hite world of the abstract 


oint out that developments 
ed in their effects to the 


scientists have begun to come o0! 
“neutral” laboratories to take as 

4We cannot, of course, deny entirely the role of ideas 
even in this kind of change. Certainly the ideas and 
purposes of men are involved in technological develop- 
ments. Certainly the French Revolution would not 
have been the same without its Rousseau and Montes- 
quieu. Russia was not the industrialist, capitalist 
society which Marx postulated as the necessary socla 
context within which the inevitable revolution wow 
take place, yet a revolution did oecur—instigated and 
controlled by men imbued with the Marxian idea. 
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not to say that it cannot be done. To say that 
social change has always been blind and violent 
is not to prove that it must inevitably continue 
to be blind and violent. Perhaps there is “some- 
thing new under the sun.” Perhaps there are 
factors operating in the contemporary cultural 
complex which were not operating effectively in 
previous periods of social crisis. 

It is this writer’s belief that there is something 
new—something which has widened immensely 
man’s opportunities for choosing the kind of world 
he wishes to live in and to set about building 
that kind of world. This powerful new factor is 
an idea—a principle, which, to risk an oversimpli- 
fication, we can call the principle of freedom of 
intellect. It is new not in the sense that it was 
invented in the modern age, but in the sense 
that it has been implemented, broadened and 
refined as never before in the political-social- 
ethical system called democracy as well as in 
the method and system of science. These two 
systems (essentially systems of ideas) have 
wrought tremendous changes in the lives of men 
throughout the world. They have done so, not 
merely because they describe a set of “truths” 
about how men should live together or about the 
nature of the universe, but also because they 
prescribe a method by which men can discover 
better ways of living together and continuously 
more adequate principles for explaining and 
ordering the forces operating in the physical 
and social environment. At the heart of both 
systems is the principle of freedom of intelleet— 
man’s right to challenge old truths, to pose new 
questions and propose new answers, untrammeled 
by any authority except the authority of a com- 
munity of consent where other men are free to 
examine and test the proposed new answers and 
to accept, reject or refine them in the light of 
reason and experience. 

It is this principle that can make the difference. 
Where men have resorted to violence in their 
efforts to improve society or where they have 
submitted dumbly and blindly to social change, 
they have not had access to this principle. 
Authoritarianism, vested interest and dogma 
have conspired to make revolution or dumb sub- 
mission inevitable. In a culture where the 
principle of freedom of intellect is deeply-rooted, 
where it is an article of faith that men’s ideas 
count, it is no more inevitable that men must 
submit or destroy than it is that men will work 
together for the common good. 

Of course we cannot blithely overlook reality 
and assume that freedom of intellect is an eternal 
and inviolate principle to which we will always 
return no matter how far we stray. It is only 
eternal and inviolate so long as men can remain 
eternally vigilant to keep it inviolate, consistently 
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thoughtful to broaden its meaning, and con- 
tinuously at work to widen its application. There 
are ancient enemies in glittering new garb and 
possessed of powerful new weapons who fear 
and hate the ideas of men. The strain toward 
authoritarianism is strong in our own culture, 
too—from the pulpits of Salem to the conference 
rooms of Congressional investigating committees. 
Some men have always been driven by a con- 
suming desire to force others to conform. 

We must recognize these forces for what they 
are. Because of a mistaken notion of tolerance, 
we must not draw back from vigorous attack 
wherever the principle of freedom of intellect 35 
threatened. For by no stretch of the imagination 
can freedom be construed to mean license or 
any man or group of men to act so as to destroy 
freedom itself. Any man is free to hold his ow? 
opinions, however insane or unreal they may be, 
but the line must be firmly drawn where any 
man attempts to prevent others from holding 
opinions which he conceives to be insane or unrea” 

For the educator, then, as for the citizen, there 
is no more imperative task than to defend an 
foster a deeper understanding and a wider aP- 
plication of the principle of freedom of intellect. 
The school—as perhaps no other institution—has 
the opportunity and the obligation to help stu- 
dents to think for themselves, to seek informatio? 
freely, to express their opinions without fear 2? 
to listen critically to what others have to say, v 
learn to work together with their fellow studen 3 
and with adults in seeking solutions to the pro 
lems which confront our society. a 

In other words, it is the job of the educator n 
our times, to help students to get hold of wg 
idea that ideas count—that their ideas count 
and to understand what it means to put Ta 
idea into practice in their daily lives as studer ji 
as citizens and as human beings. Tt is the Jon 
of the educator to use the institution of educa 
to encourage “thoughtfulness in all men. 
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A Message For Our 
Subscribers 


This office has received many requests eal 
the delay in receiving copies of Progen i 
cation. Actually, this delay was explaine tober! 
letter mailed to all our subscribers m c, dno 
1954. Itis now evident that this letter di os 
communicate at all adequately the chang Jace 
editing and publication schedule which too: P pat 
at that time. I want to review with you 


has taken place. 


ap SOON 
In the fall of 1954 the magazine found it ne ded 


The old printer de% gp 


sary to change printers. 
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A “Post War” Yank at Oxford 


This arti 
icle ivi ji 
daly and informally an American's educational, social, and professional 
a Fulbright Scholar at Oxford. The author is a Graduate Scholar in the 


conomi e 
cs Department at the University of Southern California. 


Oxf . 5 
s University has been the seat of our Anglo- 
ating aration ‘since before the twelfth century. 
stantly st ese nine. hundred years it has con- 
and fori riven to be a mixmaster of the English 
cultures er students’ personalities, interests, and 
nited a has been, and is now, a practicable 
TY are her er people from almost every coun- 
a ein - iving and studying happily together. 
sentation o area of the world has some repre- 
ie} 
ae 7000 students enrolled in Oxford Uni- 
nited Tn, 1000 of these are foreigners to the 
of the Ia kg on And because of this, much 
is throy hee benefit obtained from Oxford life 
hig meee group discussions where each imparts 
How sida problems and beliefs to the others. 
Californie, fascinating it is for me, a Southern 
Bag aa ae hear stories of Istanbul, Damascus, 
ong, Ca ee Tokyo, Buenos Aires, Hong 
Actually ee and Casablanca from people who 
Holly wo ive there. I suppose that my tales of 
od, procured through a few “extra” 


Darts, sound 4 > 
too nd to them interesting and glamorous, 


On . 
after, day this Spring as I was leaving my late 
Up , 2008 seminar class and hurriedly buttonin: 
for 7 Overcoat urriedly buttonmg 
h 8 towards as I walked through the evening 
au Very fake ollege; I found myself thinking 
Py lect Was ee that class was of Oxford. The 
at Oblems of U a stimulating nature, Monetary 
anctor, Up, nderdeveloped Countries”, the in- 
ae the TE Hicks, is a well-known economist; 
ys Come eee students enrolled in the 
Re Mieke 10 different countries (India, 
Ung desia, Ne a, Jamaica, Trinidad, Northern 
for ied States) 3 West Indies, England and the 
tion te Worl ne What a marvelous opportunity 
in a Peop| understanding! This conglomera- 
Tepe enormo, from every walk of life, interested 
atea SR ing usly varied academic curricula, and 
thay Of the oe creeds and colors from every 
itg „Axio orld is, to me, the greatest asset 
iva elastic Niversity offers its students. True, 
nila’ Only be ane is high, its professors 
any hes Y Cambridge and Harvard, and its 
int, Îversity pads are more beautiful than 
R maa ional I have ever seen. But its 
Quay rican | companionship is a thing that 
i A institution can currently hope ? 
the basie fundamental plank 0P 


which the Oxford educational system rests. 
Recently, 5 students from Moscow University 
visited the campus and met many Oxfordstudents 
representing nations from all over the world. 
The Soviets told about the educational facilities 
and vocational opportunities existing in the 
U.S.S.R. Of course, they also spoke at length 
about their modern industrial methods and its 
superiority to the capitalistic countries; citing, 
for example, this propagandized illustration: 
“The Soviets are constructing the Turkman 
Canal which is 1000 miles long in 7 years. It 
took the inefficient capitalist nations 35 years 
to complete the Panama Canal which is only 85 
miles long.” (No mention is made of the 50 
year time difference, construction difficulties, and 
free vs. forced labor technique). But, generally 
their presence was most productive to all con- 
cerned. The Oxford students and the Soviets 
compared each other’s social and economic sys- 
tems and discussed impressions and beliefs of the 
Communist vs Capitalist doctrines. This inter- 
change of information was in concert with Ox- 
ford’s over-all policy of freedom of thought and 


international dissemination of ideas. 


Faculty Control at Oxford 
The initial and most obvious difference between 
the Oxford and orthodox systems is in regard to 


the University and College relationship. In 
America the colleges, schools, fraternities and 
clubs are all part of the University and derive 


their power from it. Oxford University owns 
only a few negligible holdings and derives its 
authority directly from the Colleges. Also, in 
the United States the universities are admin- 
jstered by Boards and their Chairmen; Oxford’s 
“Board” consists of 16,000 Masters of Arts and 
holders of higher degrees who have kept up their 
membership in the University by the payment of 
the necessary dues. These men „and women 
(being tantamount to stockholders in a corpora- 

receive financial ac- 


tion) elect the Chancellor, 7 
counts, and confer honorary degrees. The ber 
yersity and each college was originally chartere 


d they are still directly respoD- 
sible to it. No town or county government has 
any authority over Oxford, only the Crown and 
Parliament can produce pertinent powers. 

The 28 colleges for the 5900 men, and the 5 


py the Crown an 
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women’s colleges which contain over 1100 female 
students each have their own tutors, e.g. instruc- 
tors. The ratio of tutors to students is more 
than 1 to 10, which is considerably greater a 
ratio than found in American institutions. This 
tutorial system is the basis of Oxford’s intellectual 
stimulation. Students are not required to attend 
any definite lectures, read any certain books, or 
do any specific nightly homework. The tutor 
usually suggests activities in concert with the 
student’s academic interest, but the centuries-old 
belief is “when a student is at Oxford he is 
mature enough to think for himself.” Once or 
twice a week he presents an essay to his tutor 
on his assigned topic and the two discuss its 
merits and failings and then wander to allied 
fields for usually an hour or so. 

There are multitudinous clubs and organiza- 
tions which the undergraduate may join that may 
be either compatible with his academic curriculum 
or a means of broadening his interests. Many of 
my Rhodes Scholar friends were members of the 
Communist groups (along with the Conservative 
and Labor clubs as well) but very quickly resigned 
from them in January when Senator McCarthy’s 
group began their investigations of the Rhodes 
Scholarship programs. Members of parliaments, 
foreign ambassadors, traveling dignitaries, in- 
dustrial tycoons, and academic immortals make 
visits constantly to Oxford to speak to the many 
numerous clubs whose notices of meetings fill 
even the largest bulletin boards. An average 
evening will present seven club activities and 
two college plays, plus the 5 cinema houses and 
two professional playhouses. Every day there are 
college athletic functions and once or twice a 
week University sports are included in the 
students’ agenda. 


Sports at Oxford 


Crew, rugby, soccer, and cricket are the most 
popular inter-college sports and “blues”, e.g. 
American letters, are awarded to those who com- 
pete in them for the University. But, since 
most of we Americans at Oxford are here but for 
one or two years we have difficulty in making the 
University squads since the participants on those 
teams are often selected on a seniority basis of a 
three or four year attendance. Many Americans 
are on the college teams and are generally equal 
to any other national in athletic prowess even in 
the British games of rugby and soccer. The 
men from American universities such as Cali- 
fornia and Harvard, which have crew teams, are 
always on the first boats; and our bulldozing 
tactics in rugby, a la Doc Blanchard, are revolu- 
tionizing the game along with our 30-yard passes 
and fake reverses. The U. S. athletes excel, 
way out of proportion to their number, in the 
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track and field games but are very surprised at 
the quality of Oxford’s team. Many of the 
English Olympic athletes are here and their 
position is a very strong dual-meet competitor 
(somewhat similar to Southern California in the 
United States). Each college has its own playing 
field, which is larger than most American Junior 
College areas, where simultaneously, two OF 
three games of rugby, cricket, ground hockey, 
lawn tennis or soccer are in progress. 0! 
sides these fine fields, the sporting facilities ar” 
poor. There aren’t enough tennis courts; there 
is just one swimming pool, and that is mules 
away; the sole badminton court is one-half hour 
distant; the squash courts are very inadequate; 
and the golf links are rather primitive. : 
The undergraduate gets most of his exercise 
running up and down stairs (usually to his 
friend’s room for tea), hurrying from lecture to 
lecture at different colleges, and punting, eg 
boating, on the numerous rivers bisecting OxtOr d 
Although the vacations are supposed to be puia 
completely with studying, most students w 
some of their time for cycling in England 
“tramping” in Europe. At Oxford there ate 
terms which last for eight weeks each, divide 
six week vacations. Students never cons 
employment either during vacations or tem 
This accounts for over 75% of all the studen i 
being recipients of some type of financia 
sistance from government or private grants. ity 
remember that when I attended my univers i 
in the United States I worked almost ev J 
afternoon and always during vacations 3S ts 
all my friends; and, of course, very few stude? 
received financial scholarships. 


ider 


The Curriculum 


jte 
Oxford considers the college years as & cape 
step in one’s life while the American syster ere 
siders it as a preparation for the next step. 0 
are no business administration courses her 44 
anything resembling them. This institutio 
not based on practicable knowledge but op alt 
lating one’s mind. They prefer one to mec} 
philosophize, and think logically rat 
memorize lots of historical dates and | ding 
There is no course of instruction inclu 
salesmanship, advertising, marketing, prO jcb 
distribution, investments and accounting nal 
is so prevalent in our curricula. I perso 
think that more stress should be pl 
practical worldly affairs and less on the erst 
many English students agree. The Larger 
until recently, admitted only students of P the" 
ary distinction who generally followed now 
father’s businesses. But today all ie no 
classes are represented. Many who har pet 
contacts in the business world, and are 2° 


But be- 


— 


ar i 


ae fo gain them by extra-curricular employ- 
ad eT to learn less philosophy and Latin 
atena] usiness management which will be 
3 i, benefit later. This feeling seems to 
rie bed into a University policy as more and 
and suca a courses are added, e.g., statistics, 
Deak on essful industrial leaders are brought to 
the tr advice on vocational quandaries of 

O; 
siinny a the rare delights enjoyed on a clear, 
the dei nA (these days are even more rare than 
and a is to wander through the 33 Colleges 
velvet-lav, their magnificient gardens, green 
and di ee and the buildings standing proud 
z Pouce Troups of scholars walking 
ing Plato rist Church College meadows discuss- 
rounded b or Aristotle’s philosophies are sur- 
(ASN ocean of dark green grass and tall, 
TS oare cl ed trees now and then being blown 
tiver ssing breeze coming from the bordering 
found Bt M, and women students are always 
Ost spaci agdalen College. This College is the 
for the a all and provides a rendezvous 
Park carr fordians who come to Magdalen’s deer 
Cookies 4 ying their weekly ration of sweets and 
also has 0 feed the 80 head of deer. The College 
W en pasture surrounded by a circular 
lowers, ie: by beautiful trees and lined with 
Tvers and n the College grounds there are two 
any e canal which provide a home for the 
flockg of a and geese, which together with the 
irds and squirrels plus the deer and 


Cattle 
and activin” a real zoological spectacle of noise 


T 
he Architecture 


“ach 
Whether o8° has some outstanding feature 
ams hall e its buildings, quadrangles, chapel, 
a emic stå grounds, traditions and history, 
oe i ectuy andard, or athletic facilities. For the 
qes of rally observant, he will enjoy finding 
apin an a thirteenth century hospital at Mag- 
a Merton a mid-fourteenth-century quadrangle 
pte a New College’s chapel and tower are 
ant teenth Work from the last quarter of the 
Bat ite century. Fifteenth century buildings 
Joh Yay, a the best being Lincoln’s 
taS Bate Souls’ front quadrangle, and St. 
teg les of ey and chapel. The first quad- 
orth Cee nos and Corpus are early six- 
of brokke. M88 are the libraries at Balliol and 
aly (h he rest of the college buildings are 
tet City ch glish) and Late (Italian) Renaissance. 
iattcentume es date considerably before the 
vı, try and the City Castle was begun 


th, ee 0 
‘ xf . . 
brog bui Sik students certainly see history 1P 
* You gs and traditions. While at Pem- 
are shown where Samuel Johnson 


lived; John Wesley, John Peel and William Glad- 
stone were at Christ Church; Adam Smith and 
William Pitt are from Trinity; the Prince of Wales 
and Oscar Wilde studied at Magdalen; Percy 
Shelley wrote his first poems at University 
College; Christopher Wren worked in another; 
John Locke philosophized in yet another. * 


Recreational Life of Students 


Last year, the Conference of Foreign Ministers 
was in session in London; a 29 year old Indian 
pie Christ Church attended it as the leader of 
244 million Indians living in his province. A 
wealthy friend of mine from Damascus wrote his 
father that he was not getting enough meat in 
his diet at Magdalen. His father now sends 
him roast chickens and lambs air mail in a heated 
container so that they arrive warm and ready to 
eat. Just last month I attended an evening tea 
party given by a 23 year old Canadian, living on 
an annual $40,000 trust fund allowance. During 
the party I was perusing an English magazine 
which had many beautiful pictures of Princess 
Margaret. I remarked quite dreamily that I 
wished I could meet her. A casual acquaintance 
asked if I was serious and if so he would be pleased 
to introduce me. Thanking him quite sarcastic- 
ally I immediately left this group to inquire of my 
friends just who this “joker” was. I was certainly 
taken aback to learn that his father is the Queen 
Mother’s brother and that both Her Royal 
Highness Princess Margaret and Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II are his cousins. These ex- 
amples are typical of numerous Oxford students 
who are representatives of Royal houses, or sons 
of government executives and monetary magnates. 
Most of the evening parties and dances don’t 
allow the students time to return to their Col- 
leges by 12 midnight—the hour of the locked 
ates. So what ensues is a carnival of mirth. 
‘As all the Colleges are surrounded by walls one 
can imagine the amazing and amusing antics of 
the students as they climb slowly and precari- 
ously up lamp posts, tall trees, and wobbly 
fences to enable themselves to hurdle the obstacle. 
The many students living in college apartments 
can be seen climbing up sheets and ropes held by 
their “partners in crime” from the second or third 
oor. 

i There are certain functions which Oxford 
students are not allowed to attend and are 
fined severely if caught there by the University 
e Carfax Dance 


Proctors. Among these is th 
Hall which serves as the rendezvous for hundreds 


of our American servicemen and “questionable” 
English girls (to give them the benefit of any 


moral doubt). matter is that 


The truth of the 1 
the influx of thousands of U. S. Air Corp person- 
nel, with their stereotype 


d bulging wallets, have 
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created a most unsavory problem all over Eng- 
land. This town, like many others, has been 
invaded by the American troops and has also had 
a proportional influx of prostitutes and oppor- 
tunists who exploit the American’s capital and 
apparent ignorance. Since it is generally con- 
sidered somewhat lowering for nice girls to be 
seen with our servicemen (due to the drunken 
antics of a few) only the more loose women tend 
to associate with them. This drives the normal 
American into hibernation at his base and finds 
mostly the drunks and sexual perverts going into 
the town of Oxford for an evening of entertain- 
ment. They give a devastatingly horrible im- 
pression. The current local quip is, “The Yanks 
are over-paid, over-sexed and over here.” 

Many of us Americans, in cooperation with the 
English Speaking Union, have successfully at- 
tempted to bring College girls to the dances at 
the Air Corp bases. The women, at first very 
skeptical, are now enthusiastic about these parties 
which have brought the “hibernators” running 
from their tents with shined shoes and pressed 
uniforms. We have also arranged to have bus 
loads brought to different Colleges on Sundays 
where an Englishman sponsors each American, 
shows him the sights of Oxford, and invites him 
to dinner at his College. These plans are very 
satisfactory in ameliorating Anglo-American un- 
derstanding, as well as to aquaint the serviceman 
with the beauty and traditions of Oxford and 
provide him with a day of interest and enjoyment. 

Probably the most welcome change from 
pledging duties in an American fraternity is that 
here each man has a suite of rooms and a personal 
Scout, e.g. servant. Each morning at 8 o'clock 
he enters my bedroom, opens the curtains, closes 
the window, turns on the electric heater, picks 

i 1 dishes, and quietly closes 

the door behind him, At 8:30 he brings in my 
wly-cleaned shoes, The 
I get up and prepare 


Special Events in School Year 


There are so man. 


r y, marvelous memories I 
retain of this educ al 
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the “May Morning Songfest” when over 150 
singers praise the beauty of approaching a a 
from atop Magdalen’s Tower overlooking t ou 
sands of people cramming the streets and filling 
the nearby rivers with punts as far as the eye can 
see. Also, “Guy Fawkes Night”, similar to our 
Fourth of July, produced an Englishman peal! 
different from his usual quiet, reserved, an 
methodical mannerisms. On this night he re- 
sembled any student from Oregon, nay ay 
Virginia. Everyone was yelling, throwing fr 
crackers, water bags and confetti and breaking 
lamp lights and overturning (so easily) those 
little British autos. And in the midst of all ya 
ran the University Proctor attempting to catch 
the noise makers and impose a fine of ‘ee 
fifty cents which added to the merriment all the 
more. ; 
The charming chapel services held each even te 
in every College; the unbelievable facilities of the 
Bodleian Library, containing a copy of me 
book ever printed in the English language; the 
intellectual effect of the caps and gowns wort 
by all of us to our lectures and tutorials; the ster- 
ling quality of the Americans enrolled here, es- 
pecially the Fulbright and Rhodes Scholarship 
recipients; and the pride of all the University 
employees in this academic institution which is 
the model, as it was the cradle, for all intellectual 


elevation—these, and many more memories 
shall always cherish. 


Anglo-American Relations 


The Americans at Oxford live harmoniously and 
happily with our English hosts. I personally 
make a constant point of speaking most every 
week to a Youth Club on “Understanding 
America”. Everyone is eager to know more 
about us, but we are much more difficult tO 
understand than would at first appear. These 
Oxford students, people from all parts of the 
world, generally believe that Americans talk too 
much, are too forward, put too much emphasis 0? 


the materialistic, and find fault too readily wit 
other countrys’ social s, 
Negro and “Okie” 


to understand. For this reason, most 0! ve 
Americans are genuinely attempting to be Juni 
Diplomats 


ments and interna, 

I’m very certai 

find Oxford University growing to even great? 
Continued on page 42) 


BY LLOYD F. SUNDERMAN 


Pupil Dynamics and Progressive 
usie Teacher Education 


Music 

education i 

e te in the early years should be based upon children’s variety of interests and 

would Fos n a growth patterns. The author argues that a pupil-centered music education 
er desirable artistic patterns in children. The author is Chairman, Department of 


Usic, University of Toledo. 


TI 4 

sake sic program in the modern elementary 
rE l give greater opportunity for pupil 
involves in artistic creativity. Music always 
child can an expression of self-creativity. No 
and ph experience it without becoming mentally 
that er involved. Direction is the part 
childs eacher plays in the behalf of directing a 
experie ksam so that it becomes a satisfying 

E ce of musical enjoyment. 

Baa music experiences are not primarily con- 
k oe skills. Skills would literally connote 
is a pie Refinement of musical techniques 
ete Oe growth process dependent upon 
Pertnosg , motivation. Whereas a skill is “ex- 
Uccessi, my the child is experimenting through 
and ah trials” to gain eventual satisfaction 


Vari 
riety of Musical Participation 


ee music program which characterizes 
aching and much elementary grade music 
Ogica] 8 1s concerned with those known psycho- 
Explor y sound teaching techniques which will 

$ $ the child’s diversified musical talents. 

ta dynamics implies that emphasis is placed 
chilg ran loring the musical interests of the whole 
etry, ather than upon a set of objectives, or the 
yng, ction of definite musical factualisms. The 
thoge a? of a school music program involves 
Samut asica] experiences which encompass the 

u Of children’s interests. 

th A dynamics must be effective in exploring 
{rest wndeveloped or nascent expressions of in- 
ie made the creative arts. No attempt should 
© the d to dominate directionally what should 
Phas s Erce of a child’s interest in the manifold 
i inter music, By allowing him full freedom 
Some» eSt, exploration, the teacher will truly 
Ya Pletel realize his individi helping him more 
ttig q7 Tealize his individuality. The more 
5 Breate, experiences of musical participation, 
bt into. will be the manifest depth of his 1m- 
system ye arts and music. A stereotyped 

fici Ol music education will never provide & 
Cag. S number of experiences to fully explore 

©m’s total interest range in music. 


Pupil Dynamics and a Newly Conceived 
Program of Music Teacher Education 


How are pupil dynamics, artistic satisfaction 
and mental poise to be achieved through music? 
There must be developed a newly conceived pro- 
gram of music teacher education; secondly, the 
child must be so guided in his search for artistic 
expression, that his developmental growth pat- 
terns are more broadly explored by the teacher. 

The teacher must be experimentally willing to 
permit the child to point-up directionally the 
course of music teaching. Therefrom will be de- 
rived the new philosophy. The music program 
will then become a great experiential attack on 
the problem of helping each child find his artistic 
“feelingness” for musical expression. 

Where will the objectives and aims of this 
new course of study be found? They will not 
be based on pupil needs, but rather on the needs 
of the individual pupil. Such a music program 
will give the child a sense of achievement which 
will insure confidence, and a contributive whole- 
someness—it will have a salutary effect upon the 
child. Thus, the positive mental therapeutic 
resulting from individual pupil dynamism will re- 
sult in artistic satisfactions. Emotional dys- 
trophy is certain to cause mental imbalance. 


Pupil dynamics should imply that the source of 
our educational program is pupil-centered. In the 
arts as well as in society, the child becomes the 
center of the music program. It is hoped that 
the philosophy of our new program will prevent 
unfortunate artistic growth patterns. The child 
must arrive at adolescence and adulthood with a 
confidence in the arts. His satisfactions will be 
derived from the experiences we have suggested. 
Then music will bring about an internal harmony 
and purposefulness for living which will give 


mental poise. 


Music should git 
and direction to hi 


ye the child much greater control 
ş developmental patterns. It is 
hoped that the child will take the measure of his 


inadequacies. They must not become inner con- 
r the milieu of life’s daily 


flicts which often ente i o y 
struggle. We believe that pupil dynamism Ww! 
vitally affect these growth patterns. Frustrations 
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in artistic realizations will arise if the child does 
not gain confidence for his musical understandings. 

Music for coordinated purposefulness must also 
become the objective of the new program. There 
are many ways in which this discipline may be 
expressed. The teacher must gently guide the 
course of pupil-teacher experiences in those ac- 
tivities which are worthy of renewed acquaintance 
and further exploration. This becomes a disci- 
pline toward the common objective—music 
education. 

Music further disciplines the growth patterns 
through rhythmic form. Its discipline is so com- 
plete that the child is guided without adult 
direction. If he wants to perform a composition 
he must conform to musical structure. This as- 
pect of music brings about a coordinated purpose 
without coercion—let the art do what tradition- 
ally enforced disciplines demanded. The child 
finds himself disciplined. 


Musie’s Contribution to Developmental 
Growth Patterns 


Our newly conceived program of music teacher 
education must indicate just how music can 
contribute to pupil dynamics and his individual 
needs. Music through self-expression is initiated 
and encouraged by the teacher, but for the 
child it will come through proper music activities 
which will give him ample opportunity for self- 
expression—only as he desires them. Expression 
isa fundamental concept in the development of a 
music program for happiness, 

During the prim 
gropings are amoeb: 


er failure or success, 


ual may never be a gr 


player, he may enjoy the game vica; 


Keep in mind that, if an early psycho- 


a failure, the child 
never arrive at the enjoyment of even the A 
cational stage of music. 
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Music exploratory experiences must be at the 
core of the new program of music education. 
The more varied these experiences the better 
But each exploratory act by the child must ae 
enjoyment. The child must be allowed to hae 
plore—this is the crucial criterion. If 2 
teacher uses the formalized approach of deman E 
ing specific experience, then they must be ee 
envisioned. If they are, it is certain that t í 
child will be deprived of the opportunity, = 
expressing what he individually feels and desire 
to express. l 

Music thus results in consiructive purposeful 
ness. This is brought about through confidence 
in self which is gained from the many Eoma 
tive music activities which will arise from oe 
child’s manifestations of his artistic self. T 3 
music program becomes geared toward the oa 
velopment of the individual rather than be 
pursuit of those techniques and devices her, 
the “teacher sees fit,” for “pursuance to a commo: 
unitary objective.” 

Traditionalism still characterizes much of i 
philosophy of music teacher education and ahot. 
music teaching. The pupil must be at the cente 
of the dynamism for curriculum revision. he 
teacher must aid the child to envision what 
is capable of achieving. 

Music for the emotionally inadequate or ee 
developed child must receive attention in t 
preparation of those music teachers who are a 
train the child in the modern elementary schoo 
of tomorrow. We firmly believe that a dynam? 
philosophy of progressive music education Wi 


help the child find his “adequacy” for tomorrow's 
living. 


A “Post War”? Yank 
at Oxford 


(Continued from page 40) 


heights on its solid eight hundred year old founda- 
tion. There are certain points in which I believ” 
the American system of education excels, © 
pecially in its practical academic programs 2? 
Superior social co-educational intermingling. d 
no American institution can approach Oxfor 
University’s greatest asset—the interchange ° 
ideas and cultures between nationals from every 
single area of the world! 


Oxford University is certainly the World’s gdu 
cational Aristocrat. 
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BY RAY MONTGOMERY 


The Obligation of Teachers in a 


emoecratie Society 


The obligatio 
i Fi Eon a goon eg of democracy is the major duty of teachers in our culture 
eir basic beliefs, Thi aske means that teachers must shock students into a re-examination of i 
that the home is a is point of view, says the author of this article, is not inconsistent with the fact 
and lecturer on a adle for developing individuality, novelty, and creativity. The author is a writ 
education and politics, formerly on the staff at University of Chicago, Teacher College 
' 


Columbi 
ia, and University of Baltimore. 


Shoul 
Aave i be any among us teachers who 
Petent citiz ind to our failure to produce com- 
Events sh ens for a democracy, recent public 
tru ould drive home the atomically glaring 
Paper o See By reported by a respected news- 
0,000 lett mnist, Senator McCarthy receives 
Praising ie in one week, almost all of them 
Ment em i ill-founded attacks on loyal govern- 
is time oa oyees and innocent private citizens, it 
our school us to take note of the kind of citizens 
our share “es producing. If we do not accept 
3 obtuse the blame, we shall prove ourselves 
Mith huta unreasoning as the worst of the 
classroom ers. It is the essential function of the 
citizens a oe a democratic nation to produce 
ie Tagg and live democracy. 
È le ieve that the democratic way of life 
the only M way worthy of true human nature, 
Viding m nown political practice capable of pro- 
their hes? With the freedom and dignity to which 
th oua aga as children of God entitles them, 
State of Fs bonsibility for recognizing the true 
sti, “Hairs, and acting to change it, is clearer 


ig th 


In 
Biblical thought, our obligation follows the 
al t y injunction to understand. “Yea, with 
standin Setting,” says the prophet, “get under- 
include The understanding we need to get 
“Oncems that of three closely related human 
© are p First is the nature of democracy which 
a an Preparing students to practice. Second, 
ai es solute necessity if we are to labor with 
ad Withee ave the ways men think: Third, 
of bling this grasp our task is indeed per- 
in the itn ly, the difference between the task 
Alone a the responsibility of the school 
at given democratic citizens. It is my faith 
tin ed i A a grasp of the essential realities in- 
i Al pro ese matters, we can devise an educa- 
Styg Rce Sram which will end the tyranny of 
dents and irrationality over the minds of our 


ap, Cdl 
agt th = say, we shall first have to rebel 
wine oe tyranny ourselves—rebel against it 
ith ree of it. 


t ; 
tie hope of contributing to this revolu- 


tionary cause, I offer the suggestions in this 
essay. In the plethora of researches and reports 
regarding what is right and what is wrong with 
our schools, little attention is generally given to 
basic principles. Often such considerations are 
regarded as ridiculous. But no amount of gath- 
ering ingredients produces the pudding, and it is 
in the eating of the pudding, not of the isolated in- 
gredients, that we test our baking. The cook 
must have something more than the ingredients; 
he must have the principles of cooking and the 
skill to use them. If what I have to say appears 
to be philosophic in approach, it is because I 
believe our need lies in that direction. 


Nature of Democracy 
First, then, what is democrac, 
vote in free elections? No, that is a practice of 
representative government. Is it the right to 
engage in a business or profession of one’s choice? 
No, such privileges are enjoyed in dictatorships 
and absolute monarchies. Is it the right to 
profit on our investment? No, that is an inci- 
dental to democracy. Is it the right to profit by 
the labor of others in a wage system of employ- 
ment? No, that is a tenet of capitalism,- an 
economic doctrine that post dates the appearance 
of democracy by some two thousand years. 

What, then, is democracy? It is a mental 
attitude, a social pattern of cooperation, and an 
ideal toward which rationality moves men. On 
a second level of generality, it is the attitude of 
mind that welcomes change as the natural order 
of the social as well as the physical universe, the 
political policy of establishing limits to every 
exercise of power, and the acceptance of the 
priority of the dignity of man over all other 
social considerations. 

But to make democrac, 
ourselves and our students, we must concretize. 
Only by filling in the general forms with the 


concrete facts of sensible experience can we lay 
the solid highway that will permit us to travel 
on of understanding. +° 


y? Isit the right to 


y understandable to 


safely to our destinati 
know what democracy Means we must trave the 
whole length of that road. 
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It would be trifling to mention, were it not so 
often ignored or denied, that democracy is more 
than a form of government. Our figure of the 
highway is apt because democracy is a way 
of life. We continue on that way by carefully 
noting the signposts, by keeping the road in re- 
pair, and by cherishing the faith that it leads us 
toward human betterment. If in some hysteria 
we begin to ignore the signposts that tell us 
liberty cannot be protected by the infringement 
of anyone’s freedom, that the way to „pursue 
happiness is to permit others to pursue it in their 
own fashion also, that the best way to test an 
idea is to give it full publicity in the open market 
place of ideas, the public forum, then we cannot 
hope to know either our road of democracy or its 
possibilities for leading us to truth. If we blast 
holes in our pavement in order to trap thieves who 
may pass that way, we shall soon find that we 
have no democracy left; if we erect blockades to 
stop possible enemies who may plan to ride this 
way to reach some other destination than what we 
have in view, we shall merely seal ourselves from 
the free life we wish to protect. And if we do 
not recognize that the only way to have our 
highway to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness is to keep it in worki 


) ng condition by refusing 
every suggestion to abandon any portion of its 
broad surface, then we shall subvert our own 


purposes and end as other blinded peoples have 
ended, in the ashean of history. 


Ignorance and Indoctrination Subvert 
Democracy 

Our way of life be 

triumphs over error 

lic hearing. This 

never become an 


gins in a faith that truth 
when both are permitted pub- 
means that the classroom must 


indoctrination chamber. The 
horrors of Buchenwald are no greater than t 


possible to a classroom that distorts or con 
the truth and thereby kills the minds subjected 
to its poison gas of misinformation. We must 
teach our students to examine all the evidence 
pro an con, and decide AFTER the investigation: 
eping our classrooms free from 
kind except as it is clearly 
nts as propaganda; we must 
rt and free from the fear of 


hose 
ceals 


ouse doubt 
One cannot teach 
democracy by teaching dogma, for democracy isa 
denial of the authority of any dogma, be it 
clerical or lay. One cannot teach democracy by 
suppressing any dogma, for democracy insists on 
every dogma having its free expression, 

cannot teach democracy by encouraging cl 
minds, for democracy demands that its p 


arges. 


osed 
racti- 
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tioners understand the absolute necessity E 
change and adjustment, of compromise ani 
magnanimity toward enemies. , 

ie ple of the ignorant action that is often 
performed in the supposed service of ae 
but which subverts it instead is apparent in r : 
recent action of the governor of Maryland Ke 
forbade a public debate at the state gene 
on the question of communism. As a lectu 7 
from Australia who was to have challenged com: 
munism’s claims said, such action is silly. ah 
denies democracy. If there is any place where ine 
tenets of communism should be exposed it is 1n : 
schoolroom. But one cannot expose what A 
cannot discuss. Nor can students be educate 


to make choices when they are denied the oP” 


portunity of hearing the alternatives. They La 
not learn to think as practicing democrats W. a 
denied the evidence they need in order to er 
judgments. It was not surprising to find ot 
Governor aeting in such highhanded and ungen a 
cratic manner, but to learn that a president i A 
university agreed with him is indeed a shoc 
all who value the realities of democracy. i 
Democracy in the classroom means a respos 
for the personalities of the students, a eee 
to exercise unnecessary authority over t ‘at 
behavior, the provision of ample opportunity | ‘ 
complaint against desk rulings—in a word, t a 
practice of liberal government. Democracy Can 
not be taught by autocratic methods. It canno 
be learned under domination. For democrat! 
requires the practitioner to act in accordance Wi ji 
his own best judgment all the time. It has sa 
place for me-tooers or yes-men. The old maaie 
phor of the shepherd and his flock does not eo 
in a classroom dedicated to democracy, 5 
democrats are never sheep or sheep-like and ast 
official in a democracy properly has the u 
bounded authority of the shepherd. 


Different Kinds of Thinking 


It is here that we move directly into the different? 
between the home and school tasks in education, 
but perhaps it will profit us to use as our entra? n 
the ways men think. The connection betwer s 
the concern of the school for democracy and g 
nature of the home exists because of the natur 
of the mind’s functioning. g. 
The mind appears to function in three w 
At its highest level, observationally at any Ta or 
it consciously deliberates, posing alternatives 
itself. On another level, it flows in rhythms belo 
the surface of consciousness and produces rest y 
quite as good as those coming from deliberatio” 
except that such results are matters of ani 
Finally, and this applies to the greater part 
what passes for thinking, a chance collection, © 
Perceptions and memories produces a disposi! 


—=- 


t ; ; 
Face shrolanhanly in accord with some acei- 
this a thesis of their various meanings. In 
combinatii ype, when repetition congeals certain 
m ons into fairly stable wholes, we have 
tion re to stimuli. It is this condi- 
ter. e classroom primarily must seek to 
U: 
$a hep chance combinations are broken up, 
made. Fo eer that new syntheses may be 
thinking = unately, the mind is quite capable of 
it may re out itself. Sitting in self-judgment, 
EE -order its own processes. To begin 
Old babii nt however, shock is necessary. 
Personalit, © not relax their strangle hold on the 
first step ee Since shock treatment is the 
is a bole be aa getting students to think better 
This ini Ssary part of the teaching task. 
ust eaa arousal of the students’ attention 
at all i aer by every teacher, and it suggests 
Speakers structors should be trained public 
technique: or at least aware of public speech 
Ence ig r Unfortunately, talking at an audi- 
any tea, poaching, hough that is the extent of 
at if thes ers’ ability. They seem to believe 
ved me! have said something, they have con- 
recognize a to their students. If they 
Occurred i transfer of the thought has not 
Pigeon creer oe too often is not to find 
failin at fault but to penalize the students 
Psycholo ng grades, thereby adding one more 
l aa al barrier to learning to those already 
stitute on A good teacher will be able to 
im other motivations than grades. 
uleq y classroom work I have consistently ridi- 
brome aës and have often gone so far as to 
Showe that no one would fail the course who 
those 4, active interest. It may be interesting to 
but am eachers who have often wished to do this, 
orks been afraid of its consequences, 
Yong? at it did not appear to affect adversely 
helpeg 4 Participation in the class. It may have 
at last © produce the feeling of freedom which 
favorab] ecame sufficiently noticeable to evoke 
culty © comment from other members of the 
On} Jk © whose classes it had carried over. 
"econ, i shirker came to light and he had a long 
hitherto h that capacity. Several students who 
Ste añ ma shown no enthusiasm began to make 
asses trae ahead on their own, not only in 
ae Can ut in their other studies. Of course, 
uch pj Ply speculate as to the real reasons for 
Perhg T omena, but it is pleasant to think that 
e presence of freedom, the preeminent 
Oke, Wit emocratic practice, had something to 
AY Cig hie release of extra energy 12 such 
ù itho, self-determination. oes 
to many i shock treatment, the teacher will fail 
Succes ustances to get the attention necessary 
8. Of course, such shock is a matter of 


Ve 


m 
o cl 


degree. It is not necessary to curse, jump over 
the rostrum as the Reverend Billy Sunday did so 
effectively a few years ago, or appear under a 
spotlight in a snow-white gown as Aimie Semple 
MacPherson did, in order to disturb the set of 
mind of most students. But great or small, the 
task must be done, for no child comes from his 
home without patterns of behavior antithetical to 
democracy. The more successful the home train- 
ing, the better the performance of the parents, the 
more assured is this truth. 


The Home As a Source of Authoritarianism 


The home is a patriarchal, or perhaps better 
matriarchal, institution, and by its nature cannot 
be democratic in its functioning. For the suc- 
cessful practice of democracy, approximate equal- 
ity of status and ability must exist among the 
members of the society, at least as regards govern- 
ment. This condition can never prevail in a 
family, where the young demand a care and 
attention out of all proportion to the needs of the 
adults, and where the ability to deliberate is 
wholly lacking in the early years and only hap- 
hazardly present throughout youth and adoles- 
cence. The small child has not the ability to 
reason, to have purposes beyond the immediate, 
or to judge values; these things he must develop 
in social interaction. Citizens of a democracy 
must be presumed to have all these virtues. 
Parents not only must be teachers and guides for 
their children but must be rulers as well. In a 
democracy those in authority may only teach 
and guide; they have no right to command. From 
the patterns of authority necessary and good in a 
family unit, the child must be shaken free if he is 
to become a good citizen in a society requiring of 
him freely made and intelligently considered 


choices. 
This does not mean t 


the child the comman 
father and mother, but it does mean that he shall 


be led to an acceptance of his parents as his 
respected equals instead of regarding himself as 
their inferior subordinate. This is what breaking 
family ties really means. Since the child comes 
to the school at the very moment when this 


change must be made psychologically, if the 
to be warped or stunted, it 


personality is not tu 
becomes the duty of the teacher to facilitate the 


transfer in status. 
From the subordinate status of son or daughter 


in a family hierarchy of powers—and though this 
is most marked in well-disciplined and better 
organized families, it is present to some extent in 
all—to that status where parents become friends 
and equals, the change is a delicate and uncertain 
one. Our psychiatric wards are ever-present 
testimony to this truth. Often the educational 
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hat the schools shall give 
dment to dishonor his 


bridge from the isle of familial subordination to 
the continent of social equality is so ramshackle 
that the adolescent finds himself floundering in 
the rushing currents of self and social interests, 
unable either to cling to the old status or to free 
himself of it fully and reach the other shore. We 
do not need Philip Wylie and his “momism” to 
remind us that the bridge provided by our schools 
is a very untrustworthy structure. Remnants of 
patriarchy and matriarchy, just as relics of 
monarchy and theocracy, confuse the purposes of 
democratic living. If the schools are to perform 
their proper function in our society, they must 
recognize their obligation to help the individual 
personality to free himself of his servile family 
ties, even as they reveal to him the inconsistency 
of having kings and political priests in a de- 
mocracy. 


The Home As a Source of Individuality 


Besides the rootless youth torn from family ties 
but offered no secure attachments to the larger 
society, the school’s task involves another danger. 
Too much blasting in too many cases may result 
in destroying the island of family life itself. 
Destruction of the family as a social unit cannot 
be helpful to a democracy. There is no better 
device for developing the diversity of person- 
alities upon which democracy founds its hope of 
progress. The ideal of a community of children 
all receiving the same impressions from the same 
instructors, the same circumstances, 
purposeful teaching, would mean a race 
tons and novelty would find no way 
This should not be the purpose of a philosophy of 
change. Nor can the means productive of it 
be acceptable to the democratic way of life. 
Democracy cannot risk the mediocrity implied in 
a society where a horrid commonness is promoted. 
Individuality is not only the fruit but the germ 
of progress as well. A generation which looked 
upon the family as absurd, as an anachronism in a, 
fluid social milieu, might forsake the institution 
itself, thus depriving democracy of its original 
cradle and its most stabilizing influence, both 
for a system of continuous change and for its 
principle of recognizing the dignity of the in- 
dividual. Without the diversity of individuals 
which family life assures, democracy lacks the 
seed-bed for its finest, flowers, individuality and 
altruism, When equality becomes a matter of 
routines, of means instead of ends, men become 
masses and, as a wise man once said, leaders who 
have a burning passion for mankind en masse 
are notoriously unable to hold a friend or love an 
individual person. Both leaders and followers į 

a democracy must know humanity as pe A 
not units of statistics or military serial numbe, 
In performing the necessary task of shaking a 


the same 
of automa- 
to be born. 
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ent free of family servilities, the teacher 
mt exercise caution so that the student acquires 
an awareness of the very real values of the home- 
group and its incalculable service to germinat ni 
democratic society. Merely to free him from p 
bondage of early habit patterns is not enoug®, 
he must be led to make a free man’s appreciation 
of the values he has received under parenta 
controls upon which his new freedom is grounder 
In this area between the Charybdis of fdan 
of the family and the Scylla of leaving age 
tied to thought-habits no longer serviceable ir 
the larger society, democratic education has e 
its greatest defeats, and still faces its a ji 
dangers. We do not have to consult the an 
love experiments in Russia or the terrifying ta os 
of Nazi child spies to become aware of our pro 3 
lem. But we should recognize in our On 
mounting divorce rates the symptoms of educa; 
tional failure in this area. Although et 
talk endlessly of integrating the school with t 
home, the actual practice in modern teach oE 
has been to sever the two—indeed to set bm 
up as competitors for the child’s loyalty. ie 
I think, is the great challenge to a teacher's ae 
genuity: how to blast the youth free from thous 
patterns of autocracy, so necessary and desirab 
in early home life, without alienating him ae 
the values inherent in authority itself, his earlies 
acquaintance with which occurs in the home- 


Non-Authoritarian Authority Necessary 


Authority is necessary to any society. Gover 
ment, far from being an evil, is a necessary 800°" 
Its veering from its rational function as an ager 
of welfare to the perverse inroads upon individu? 
personality arises in the inability of its mem er 5 
to develop socially from the autocratic to t Bs 
democratic concept. This, in turns, stems poor 
the failure of youth to cross the bridge ee, 
family life to larger social group living; and ee: 
the failure of those who do manage the amg 
to retain respect for the true values of the os 
stitution which they are exchanging, as it pe 
for a new home. “When I was a child, I ue 
as a child; now that I am aman, I have P 


away childish things,” Thesagemighthaveadde d 


“but I have not forgotten their usefulness. k 
In brief, to retain government as the servi we 
rather than as the master of people, the citizen 
must be free from an unquestioning accepta” g 
of authority, and unwilling to adopt any, prot 
tices which require thoughtless submissio™ 
arbitrary orders; yet this status antithetic® 
democratic citizenship is the essential natut? 
the family and is socially indispensable tO 
development of the stability and integration pe 
character proper to individual personality. y” 
“hangovers” of autocracy in our democratie ê 


of 
þe 
of 


a a its weak spots where the germs of alien 
ae pts may work their evil of disintegration, 
AAN ras residues of early thought patterns 
citizen ed individual in his role as a democratic 
Pious o facilitate youth’s passage from family 
Rne Pe, to social democracy, while at the 
Pea me his perspective of their initial value is 

istorted, is the job of teachers in our public 


schools at i 
teaching. This is the reality of democratic 


Be tonther result of the school’s failure in this 
$ ee een the growing weakness of parental 
Come to be ver children. Parents themselves have 
children’ al that they should not direct their 
terrifying lives, even in the cradle. The result is 
chaos gue leave infants to put order in the 
rust ch values which undirected life affords is to 
uch hag to produce ordered personalities. 
Cruel, i is both foolhardy and senselessly 
Tace herit; deprives the growing child of the 
ally com age in its truly human form—the verb- 
n lac it leaves the growth of 
a tial y at the mercy of animal instincts and 
charact circumstances. It denies the spiritual 
uman er of human nature and reduces the 
the i to a search for his humanity in 
Pass or erness of the world without even a com- 
positie star to guide him. Wherever the school’s 
atental n to the home, or worse its subversion of 
doct. responsibility, has led to acceptance 

e ver rines of Zaissez faire in child training, 
blance Seed-bed of democratic living has been 
Nee of with salt. Responsibility, the accept- 
a Free Testraints, which political and eco- 
ga entails, grows only from a sense 
Comes fro” Such a feeling in the individual 
Necessit: rom an infanthood protected from the 
ti fon, of making choices beyond the criteria 
en ad gee and experience then possessed. 
Meang aced too soon with the multiplicity of 
Select a values, with no guide to help him 
ies better instead of the worse, the child 
tie ily, confused and uncertain, develops cha- 
‘thong th, nd may never be able to orient himself 
har, c e alternatives of social experience. Such 
ot in Provides no props for freedom, change; 
tegra p; duality (which presumes exceptional 
ats Sa When the experience of authority 
inos Ut until the social contacts are multitu- 


i S MECT 
pier and the avoidance of responsibility much 
of the 


e r x ide 
ie De gressive educational principles 
ater 


So much of the guilt belongs to the teaching 
profession that it behooves all teachers to dedicate 
themselves to the task of re-interpreting the 
principles of freedom in terms more consonant 
with human welfare. 

If we are to educate for democratic living, we 
must understand that autocratic practices and 
subservience to authority are proper to infants 
and small children but not to adults, and that 
late childhood and adolescence are transition 
periods from character formation to character 
adaptations for freedom. We must seek de- 
liberately to shock the student free from his 
early thought patterns of acceptance of authority 
and automatic response to stimuli. We must 
endeavor to preserve the firm tone imparted to his 
character by proper parental exercise of authority 
while enlarging his understanding of the in- 
dividual’s responsibility to think freely and act 
with deliberation for the whole of mankind. 

Tf we believe this is our task, if we understand 
what this undertaking entails in the way of for- 
bearance and respect for the developing person- 
alities in our charge, and if we have the courage 
to choose the means which are appropriate to 
the development of citizens who fit this concept 
of the democratic, we teachers may yet deserve 
the honor and respect which truly free societies 
accord the master witnesses of the classroom. If 
we do not try to do these things, we deserve no 
more than the condemnation of all our fellow 


men. 
Must democracy perish for want of teachers 


to nourish its virtues? 


Announcement 
The University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
announces that the Department of Human Rela- 
tions is sponsoring & six weeks workshop on 
Theory and Practice in Human Relations, Japs 
14 to July 23, 1955. The first part of the W ork- 
shop will be concerned with the theoretical 
foundations of human relations; and the second 
part, with practical applications 1n public and 
private agencies, business and industry, educa- 
tion, international relations, the home, and in 
interracial and interfaith areas of tension. The 
Workshop will carry six semester credits on bot! 

the undergraduate and graduate levels. A lim- 
ited number of scholarships will be available. For 
further information, write directly to Dr. Das 
George Epley, Chairman of the Department an 


Director of the Workshop. 
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BY FERN WEBBER 


Children Glory in the Gory 


i i California, examines 
thor, who is a teacher at Stephen Foster School in Bellflower, , r 
Denm the values in children’s literature and concludes that gore is not an unmixed evil. 


“Tt is I, Little Red Ridinghood,” said the 
wolf, trying to make his voice sound soft and 
sweet. 

“Come in, my dear,” said the grand- 
mother. “Just pull the latchstring.” 

So the wolf pulled the latchstring and 
slipped into the grandmother’s cottage, and 


he ate her up in one bite. 


Gory, isn’t it? But exciting! It makes the 
wolf such a vicious villian. 


“The better to EAT you with!” snapped 
the wolf, springing at little Red Ridinghood. 
Calling for help, she ran out of the cottage and 
straight into the arms of a sturdy woodcutter, 

He stepped into the cottage, and with one 
blow of his axe killed the wicked wolf. He 
cut him open, and out stepped little Red 


Ridinghood’s grandmother, none the worse 
for her fright. 


Many forward-looking educators frown on such 


goings-on. They would shelter young minds from 
horrible happenings, They hide little Red Rid- 
inghood’s grandmother in the closet. The hunter 
Just frightens the bad old wolf away and he is 
never seen again. That hunter must have been 
quite a spectacle—to have frightened away a 
wolf permanently! It?s a wonder he didn’t scare 
little Red Ridinghood more than the wolf did. 


s of unreality. 
ght to harness that art which 
is the possession of the young. Furthermore, the 


wolf is thoroughly and completely annihilated, 
Revenge is complete. His evil is entirely over- 

ffords the security to the 
e chick finds under Mama 
: nav swoops into the 
old teen n the role of substitution, the 


€ ngeance on evil and in the per: 
of little Red Ridinghood learns his lesson i 
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In another instance, Peter Cottontail’s I 
warns her bunnies to stay away from Mr. ae 
Gregor’s garden, for Mr. McGregor had.m td 
their father into a rabbit pie. The recommen the 
version now gives no reason’ whatever for be 
bunnies to stay away from Mr. Mehren r 
garden except that Mother Rabbit told the ‘ne 
pick blackberries. That change corfoun A aint 
whole purpose of the plot. Why should na 
even run away from Mr. McGregor? Bu Re 
Peter might become Peter pie he has good ere 
to run. It isn’t fair to deprive youngsters 0 ade 
truth that rabbit pie is delicious and it is "hil ve 
with real rabbit. Imagination is part of Hy wil 
hood. Reality is the other part. A child this 
pick up a rabbit’s leg at dinner and ask n je it 
the leg he runs with? ” and proceed to gob It is 
down with no qualms or queasy stomach. a 
the oldster who winces. If the tendency an 
personify all animals flourishes, we are in oe 
of raising a generation of sissies who shrin “the 
the idea of beheading a bunny. Think of this 
overpopulation in the rabbit ranks if t 
happened! 


Good mental health is maintained through 
fair balance between reality and unreality. at- 
child holds within himself a fine degree of adii 
ment to maintain this balance. He is not ta 
gether the sensitive soul some might imagi 6 
Nature has fitted him with the safety VALVO ii 
youth that equalizes the balance between 
real and unreal. 


3 

As an experiment, try reading Uncle Oe 
“Tar Baby” to a group of young children. the 
remember Brer Rabbit is all stuck up with ade” 
tar baby and the story ends, leaving the 1° ape 
to decide whether Brer Rabbit manages an ese 
or is eaten by Brer Fox. Play fair an 
coaching toward the subjective attitude. 
your audience their choice of an ending. 
want Brer Fox to eat him up!” 

Children glory in the gory. 


1 
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Secondary Schools 


BY RONALD LEVY 


In-Service Training in the 


Teachers 
fovcallad pathos liaise by large classes, long hours, and low salaries have almost no interest in 
execution of an in raining programs. In this article the author relates the planning and 
Bs'Cuiculen Ge -service training program to the problems of harassed teachers. The author 

m Director of Socorro Public Schools, Socorro, New Mexico. 


One ; 
tion : a major problems of secondary educa- 
i Bich dak teachers are inadequately trained 
this, hh s. There are two main reasons for 
Stitution st, the training in teacher training in- 
semester a almost entirely theoretical. Only a 
experience. = is devoted to actual practical 
Which ch : econd, the job of teaching is one 
changes rapidly from day to day. New 


` appr a 3 
PProaches, attitudes, materials, and organizaz 


10; iii s 
Year F needed from semester to semester and 
are e a i herefore, tha techniques which 
wing “pre- r a 
ecome ati e pre-Jo training rapidly 
ers, oe training program can help teach- 
the brab on the job, to develop ways of meeting 
Way the ems which directly face them. In this 
necessity | cani be motivated through practical 
evelop Ta Improve their fund of knowledge, and 
Wards pal skills, appreciations, and attitudes 
is paper phases of their job. The purposes of 
Which cas are to (1) explore some problems 
raini usy be faced in setting up an In-service 
Sanizi 8 program and (2) to suggest ways of or- 
ng the program. 
ro! 
blems Involved on Setting up an 
n orq ervice Training Program 
Which er to set up a program of in-service training 
Westion ill be both practical and flexible, two 
S must be considered. What are the 
ts ver problems which teachers face in 
trainin an high schools today? What kinds of 
Sary ned will best help to develop the skills neces- 
Althougie successful attack upon these problems? 
timatety these two questions are quite in- 
traj ine, related, it may help to look at in-service 
and he, first, from one of these points of view, 
Program, from the other. Let us first look at a 
Cms She in-service training in terms of prob- 
A ete teachers face. 
a aerican 7 the most pressing problem of the 
aie ize al igh school teacher is time—time to 
Udenige  assroom procedures, time to counsel 
to ie Pini for faculty meetings, time to 1m- 
hj, Play, Peg time to eat, time to sleep, time 
rect Scho ae to live. Tt might be said that 
tire, 1001 teachers do not even have time to 


No in-service training program can possibly 
progress if it subtracts from the already heavily 
strained time budget of the high school teacher. 
In fact it is a prime necessity that the in-service 
training program take immediate steps to reduce 
the feeling of time pressure. This is not neces- 
sarily equivalent to reducing the working day. 
In most instances the feeling of time pressure is 


_not caused simply by the number of accumulated 


hours spent on the job. It is more often due to 
the number of hours spent in un-rewarding, 
frustrating, busy work. It is for this reason 
that an in-service training program has the 
greatest chance for success if it starts by facing 
the problem of time pressure fairly and squarely, 
and attempts immediately to do something to 
reduce it. 

In order to reduce this pressure it is necessary 
to consider carefully both the existing adminis- 
trative practices in the school.and also the exist- 
ing, and perhaps unexpressed, feelings of the 
faculty. It will probably be necessary to modify 
some of the administrative routines and mechan- 
ies in order to reduce the feelings of time pressure, 
but this cannot be done if the areas in which these 
feelings arise most sharply are not known. 
Usually the best procedure is to help the faculty to 
express freely their feelings, and then to modify 
the existing administrative practices in terms of 
these feelings. 

Closely related to the feeling of time pressure is 
the problem of teacher load. In_ practically 
every high school of this country, the teachers 
feel that their work loads are not equal. This 
is due to several factors. First, teaching in 
different subject matter fields is often considered 
to require different amounts of work. This is 
particularly true in the cases where laboratory 
sciences, shop, and physical education are com- 
pared to English, history, and mathematics. 
Second, the load of different extra-curricular 
activities is rarely equated. The question: ‘Is 
coaching football just as heavy a load as coaching 
the senior play?” is often asked, but seldom 
settled. Furthermore, extra-curricular load is 
even less rarely equated to classroom load. The 
question, “How many classroom teaching hours 
of English are equivalent to acting as sponsor of 
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irls’ Athletic Association? ” is also avoided. 
pee special jobs in the faculty often 
carry a “reduction” in load. For instance, de- 
partment heads are often excused from sponsoring 
student activities, or from one or more classroom 
teaching hours. Athletic coaches are often ex- 
cused from attendance at faculty meetings which 
are required of all other teachers. Deans of 
boys and girls, and counselors of all sorts, carry a 
less-than-full-time teaching load. Finally, the 
top administrators themselves, principal and as- 
sistant principals, carry a load which no one has 
equated, or attempted to equate, to the load 
carried by other faculty members. The fact that 
the administrators usually consider their load to 
be greater than that of the average classroom 
teacher, while the teachers consider the adminis- 
trators’ load to be much less, does not help to 
improve the morale of the school. The problem 
of teacher load would still be quite complicated 
if all the faculty members in the high school 
received the same salary in relation to their 
training and experience. Add to this the fact 
that salaries in most high schools increase two-or 
three-fold when going from the lowest teacher to 
the top administrator, and you find the problem 
becomes one of almost infinite complexity. 


The only hope of reducing the tangles of this 
problem is to trace out the facts and the fictions 
in which the problem is ensnarled. To do this 
in the wrong way would be to challenge the in- 
secure teacher or administrator by attempting 


to “show him up” as not deserving his salary, A 
time study analysis or an evaluation by some 
outside expert wo 


uld almost certainly produce 
this kind of insecu 


rity. In order safely to get at 
the real factors involved in teacher load, the in- 
dividual teachers themselves must be the sources 


of information." A teacher who is asked to 
evaluate his own load according to methods set 
up by a faculty committee, will certainly feel 
some pressure and challenge but he can compen- 
sate and cover up the “delicate” areas by the 
way in which he reports his load.“®) From these 
first reports of teachers’ loads, followed by a 
series of discussions and evaluations of them, it is 
possible to get a fairly accurate estimate of the 
total load carried by the school as a whole, ex- 
pressed in units of classroom teaching hours, The 
total load can then be subdivided so as to lead 


to an accurate estimate of the load which should 
be carried by each of the 


faculty members, This 
“equated” load should be subject to Tevision as 
the total load of the school changes, 


A third problem with whi 
is the problem of faculty-a 
This is a problem which 


chall teachersare faced 
dministrative tensions. 
is seldom expressed in 


*This type of superior number refers to the co 
ing item in the list of references at the end of this hee 
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public by classroom teachers. More often it 18 


5 onal 
whispered in a distorted and highly emotional — 


A E 
after “encounters” between a teacher ani 

the adminisiranion. But this problem a ei 
felt by some teachers, even though it is ae ee, 
expressed. Therefore, it cannot be ae ath ia 
a head-on approach. It must be dealt rhe E 
some indirect fashion. Sometimes the ae 
time pressure or teacher load may u ethe 
penetrate to this level. In this case : “ee 
investigation of these problems is ae ne bay 
to proceed. In the event that it a ae 
other symptoms of faculty-administrative te me 
should be looked for and treated. These eee 
toms can often be found by studying the aot 
of participation which takes place in me ae. 
involving both faculty members and ndma l 
tion. In this case it may be shown that EET 
administrative tensions cause a distorted Pa That 
of participation on the part of the faculty. rately 
is, some faculty members will be a“: the 
quiet while others will be highly verbal. 7 the 
other hand, the tense atmosphere may caus pile 
administration to be quite defensive and, kes 
asking for criticisms, will seem to ea be 
criticisms as a challenge to authority. look 
aware of these kinds of behavior, and to, ihe 
for some of the things which they signify, 18 
first step toward reducing tensions. 


A second way of getting at faculty-adminis ye 
tive tensions is to study the escape mediano 
used by the faculty while on the job. 1, it i8 
faculty-administrative tensions are painful, ay of 
quite natural that those who cannot see a W. 
resolving them, and those who feel the pain mp 
are nor consciously aware of them, will ge 
consciously or unconsciously to escape Je 0 
them. Such behavior is simply an examp a 
the old psychological principle of ayoldan i 
pain, and should not be given the label of B in 
or “bad.” To label escapes in this fashion gr 
creases the feeling of guilt which is all too P 
lent in most teachers. 


it js 
In order to study escape mechanisms at ae 
essential that they be recognized as na ate: 
phenomena in which all human beings paren 
The proper approach is not to avoid all ar at 
and suffer in silence, but rather to look for hen 
escape which is most desirable. It is only scape 
this fact is realized that the faculty can e ion: 
together from their mutually created a ems 
They may do this by resolving the pro some 
with which they are faced in terms © o 
commonly agreed upon purpose. In other in he 
the escape towards a common goal is, 7 
long run, the most desirable escape. * udie® 
pattern of Participation has first been St . and 
it is a psychological next step to single aoe ip 
study particular escapes. Those which 0¢ 


n 


DREP e 


- te 


ubli i 
ee oe would be least painful to study 
ater on, through personal revelation, the 


more i . lier: 
Ee private and individual escapes may be 


A 
Sheet problem which continually faces the 
lem might eg ia tensions. This prob- 
“diaciniine e. classified under the heading of 
i es ch 5+20,33,38) which is the practice 
cedure te ape today. However, such a pro- 
om in he y means burying the problem as a 
re duction - teachers’ side. It rarely results in a 
a the tensions. To face the problem 
Suhol Co a tensions fairly, means to study 
and to oe involving teacher and students, 
invariabl empt to reduce the tensions which 
Punishing Bear It is not a matter of 
o Bit e guilty, blaming the students’ lack 
the ability or “background,” or deploring 


‘ye Ben iar re 
Whee eral personality rigidities of the teachers. 


en A 
Das a any of these ways, the problem is 
ra di solvable, but also feeds upon itself. 
the ae is for this reason that in most of 
of gee of this country a painful amount 
Usually ihi develops at definite intervals. It is 
during th is problem which transcends all others 
far from e teachers’ working day. It would be 
Sf time reduced to zero even though the problems 
Administ ee teacher load, and teacher- 

es t rative tensions were solved. In most 
that it na problem is so disturbingly traumatic 
S virtually unapproachable. 


her 

this T e several reasons why the handling of 
È e most ee in in-service training programs is 
Sms alr ficult, First, the other three prob- 
Problem cady mentioned over-complicate the 
lear ea teacher-student tensions and block 
Tó ysis and thinking about it. Second, 
aai a 8 “supposed” to be covered in all 
i re teacher training, and is therefore con- 
9 try be the teachers’ area of competence. 
re i encourage teachers to improve in this 
pte job is almost to insult their ability. 
R i is problem is basically lodged in the 
fe Nina Personal reactions at a spontaneous 
ane analy o-face level. It is difficult to observe 
R alysis, T And it seems to elude retrospective 
off, “So uti herefore, it does not Jend itself well 
T att ion by discussion,” ©, a method 
0 gep o mpted in in-service training programs. 
anywhere with the problem of teacher- 
ensions, on-the-spot data, objective 
nj tek actual practice are needed. The 
Usual and methods of satisfying these needs 
a. missing from the tool-kit given to 
iny Uhigu ers. Fourth, each classroom situation 
T Seo and cannot be handled by 

ude * zed panacea or mechanistic rule. 
Cnt ee reasons the problem of teacher- 
ensions should be approached from an 


Not 
Per 


Si 


entirely different point of view. The method 
found to be most successful is a clinical one. 
consisting of observation, diagnosis, e 
and treatment. For each case there should be 
clear-cut ways of carrying out each of these four 
clinical procedures. However, no set procedures 
pe of “symptoms and cures” will do the 
rick. 


Suggestions for Organizing an In-Service 

Training Program 
E he preceding section of this paper has sketched 
a view of in-service training in terms of four 
problems which are facing American high school 
teachers today. Let us now fill in some of the 
more important details by describing what kind 
of training will best aid teachers in successfully 
attacking these problems. 

It would be desirable if a program of in- 
service training could come into being as a result of 
teacher demand. However, to expect such a 
phenomenon is highly utopian. American teach- 
ers, by and large, have no past experience which 
warrants their making a genuine request for more 
training of any kind. They will submit to the 
requirement of getting more training during the 
summer months. This can in part be considered 
ffers a chance for new 
social contacts. 
passive resistance are 
service training progr 
These programs smack too much of the 
work” education courses, and contain too much 
of the over-technical language which characterized 
their teacher training programs. They have 
already found out how useless much of this 
training is. And they have heard this lament 
sung in many variations by their colleagues. 


‘An in-service training program has the best 
chance for success if it is plainly presented as a 
d administrators, 


requirement for all teachers an S 
which will require extra time, and for which each 
will receive a pro-rata amount of extra pay- This 
announcement should best be presented as early 
as possible so that those who feel too strongly 
about it may seek jobs elsewhere. However, one 
must remember that in general those who will feel 
most strongly will be the older and perhaps more 
insecure teachers. These teachers will rarely 
feel free enough to seek jobs elsewhere, and 
hence will usually hide or camouflage their feel- 
ings. These feelings should not be forcibly un- 
covered, but should be accepted as & reality to be 
dealt with in setting up the program. d 
Having come into being by administrative fiat, 
the birth of the program will be strengthened 
First, it should 


it has four other characteristics. i 

be instituted on an experimental basis. : 

123. Tts beginning structure should be clearly 
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given, but this structure should be subject 
to modification in accordance with faculty de- 
sires at various intervals. In fact, it should be 
possible for the faculty to completely reorganize 
or even discontinue the program after a pre- 
determined interval of time has elapsed. How- 
ever, these changes in the program must be made 
as a result of evaluation. No change should be 
made purely as a result of emotional feeling. All 
changes should be justified in terms of the best 
educational and psychological knowledge avail- 
able. A show of hands vote taken without due 
presentation of facts or without adequate dis- 
cussion should not be accepted as a valid reason 
for change. 

Second, the program should be structured so 
as to produce some genuinely helpful results in 
the shortest possible time and at regular times 
thereafter. The faculty should be able to say, 
“Here is what we have accomplished in these 
many weeks, and it has helped our job in these 
ways.” A cooperative survey of teachers’ feel- 
ings of time pressure, followed by changes calcu- 
lated to reduce the intensity of these feelings, is 
one way in which short term results can be quickly 
produced. 

Third, every attempt should be made to develop 
the freedom and skills necessary for a full ex- 
pression of feelings ©? on the 
Unless the program has 
surveys, discussions, and deci 
and unreliable. But the e 
is not built or developed i 
or command—even thoug! 
intellectually agreed upon 
Tt comes only by 


certain activities should 
service program for the pu 
fuller expression of feelin 
teachers and administrators, 


say. On the contrary, 


i pinions carry with them valid 
expressions of feelin 


aesighs can be tal 
what the faculty really wants, and as a gui 

changes which would really b a 
For there is no validity į 


hibited feelings, 

Finally, this pro 
concerned and atte 
and deepen this in 
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rticipation in the program should be an- 
singel as a requirement for all faculty memean 
There should be no unexplained igen i ne 
regularly scheduled jobs which conflict wit! E 
program. As the program grows, tT ia 
dents, and other community members a 
brought into it and so broaden the involveme a 
6% 4D, But growth in breadth is secondary d 
development in depth, and must not be allow i 
to interfere. Just as the roots of a tree Pr 
grow down before it can carry the weight wre 
broader crown, so the faculty must have time A 
their mutual involvement to grow and ig p 
both an emotional and vocational way mo 
they can stand the stress and challenge of deve. P 
ing very much lay involvement. This deepen 
should not be one-sided. Sympathy for Ta a 
others personal problems is not a substitute ne 
seeing how each one’s job can dove-tail m is 
effectively with the others. Feeling together 
an adjunct to, not a substitute for, wor 
together. 


What type of training can have these four uri 
acteristies—experimentation, productivity, the 
pression, involyement—and still deal with eee 
four previously described problems—time Dag 
sure, unequal load, teacher-administrative bel 
sions, and teacher-student tensions? What C 
of activities, techniques, and methods will 
do this job? 


n m 
Structuring an In-Service Training Progr? 


In the first place, the program should be clearly 
structured in four dimensions. It shoul et 
socially structured so that the faculty will hav ati 
varied round of inter-personal experiences or te 
least three levels—individual, face-to-face ae 

and total group (entire faculty). Plans sho ) 
include time for (a) individual reading, papel 
conversation, and writing; (b) face-to-face a o 
meetings for work, for discussion, for exchant ties 
opinions and gripes, for play; (c) a io 1 
where opinions are polled, results are sie a 

Speakers are heard, movies are seen, events edi 
high-lighted and dramatized, rapport is develo e 
and warm-ups are shared. To develop eon 
ment and expression to the highest degree $? gz 


i . A; s able 
form of sociometrie structuring is desira 


; me 
The program should have a definite va 
structure ŒO. It should have a calendar op 
which certain goals and landmarks of ae 
ment and content are located. It should “ee i 
time schedule of present activities for the CU” ads 
day, a proposed schedule for a few days 
and a regular report of past activities 2” 
complishments in brief. The calendar shou 
continually extended to reach further ahea y of 


The program should have a flexible 


i 


s 

no Jobs to be done should be listed. 
maA a aapi hed should be recorded. The 
d should be organized at an early date 
four robiem which seem to be urgent. The 
Paper sh ems listed in the beginning of this 
Which se ould be included here plus all others 
imited i important. Work groups should be 
Selected ge bership (6-8) and sociometrically 
Problem to ach work group should have one 
tive Sent ee on, and should keep a cumula- 
nd progress 3) eir meetings, accomplishments, 


One į z 
to eoo peau at all work groups would be 
This will ca progress regularly to the faculty. 

icate 1 elp to insure regular dividends, or 
Certain en of productivity. In either case 
The ap on in procedure may be necessary. 
ome a structure must also have a focus— 
are tie ao oe problem to which all others 
Continuin Each work group will have as its 
accomplish task to report how its progress and 
foca problem 0N, relate to, and high light, this 
set Program should have an explicit power 
logran? z Questions such as “Who runs the 
88 the ani Who makes the decisions? ”, “Who 
the Sst thority? are involved here. At first 
of thea de should be almost entirely in the hands 
Probab} ministrator who instituted the program— 
aideq w l the superintendent. He should be 
Who is ¢ us planning by some outside consultant 
for gq ed in the methods and skills necessary 
's tiene’ up such a program. This consultant 
himself (ty, even though the administrator is 
admini bly trained in this field. For the 
Buide p tor needs someone to support and 
im—particularly at times of deep involve- 
b n if ip he cannot afford to be disinvolved 
hatter h € could be. Even an obstetrician had 

ow; ave additional medical help in delivering 

n child, 


Tent, 


star the program develops, power should be 
ee Y the faculty to a larger and larger 
A At first the administrator and his con- 


t 
net iih will make the decisions. Later on @ 
a ak E committee will be formed to advise and 
at og E8cstions. Gradually this committee 
ni more T committees will take over morte 
t% tougher, of the decision-making areas G6, 40), 
yplicitty ut all, the power structure should be 
'S ma, Published, discussed, and known to all. 
berin Y be difficult to bring about unless the 
0 Urge ut—the top of the original power 
the of. iuitiates the discussion and publica- 
itn, eult en structure problems. Ultimately 
Heo “tua 7 will have to develop its own power 
fhe rdin ae to its own needs and modified 
faatig”, its own growth. In no case should 
Want to adopt permanently as their 


own the power structure developed by some other 
organization. It is best if the regular attendance 
of the consultant can be counted on for an in- 
definite period. As the faculty grows towards 
maturity, his visits need be less frequent ® ®. 
Perhaps they will never want to abolish com- 
pletely periodic checkups and consultations with 
an “outside expert.” 


Planning for a Structured In-Service 
Training Program 

In order to have a structured program it must be 
planned. This means that events and develop- 
mental stages must be anticipated, and long and 
short range goals described. A structure in and 
of itself has no value. It must have some goal 
or purpose. In the early stages of the program 
the consultant will be very helpful in translating 
some of the administrator's feelings of need into 
clear-cut goals. He may even suggest what are 
some of the newer “tools” ©, techniques, aids, 
literature, ete——which might help to clear the 
way or energize the faculty towards their goals. 
He may be extremely useful in suggesting such 
techniques when faculty growth seems to have 
hit an “adolescent” stumbling block. For it is 
often hard for those who are deeply involved in 
the program to find and use the kind of indirect 
approaches which are necessary in getting over 
such a learning hump. 
In planning an in-service program, one of the 
greatest traditional pitfalls is to over-plan for 
content and under-plan for process. This pitfall 
is often described as being content, compulsive 
and process blind. Due to this tendency, it is 
usually best to over-emphasize process planning— 
Item I on the planning agenda 


at least to put it as 
(43, 44) 


One common misconception should be faced 


here. When process planning is first introduced, 
some will oppose it for the reason that such 
planning “will kill all of our spontaneity.” “We 
will never be free!”, they say. _ However, 
spontaneity is born and grows only within some 
(6, 31) Since this structure 


kind of structure 
is new to many, it often feels uncomfortable and 


restricting at first. This is due, in part, to the 
fact that instances of spontaneous learning are 
much more highly and delicately structured than 
the usual regimented instances of learning. Once 
this structure becomes familiar, it will be found 
to give a heightened degree of functional security. 
Spontaneity is, therefore, highlighted by the 
proper kind of planning, and effective planning 
can inerease many times the dividends from an 
enjoyable spontaneous activity. ; 

It would not be practical to mention all the 


areas of the program where processes shou d be 
few which are 


planned. However, here are a 
usually important to plan for 5), (1) Warm 
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Ups—How can the beginning of a workshop, a 
discussion period, an evaluation period, a difficult 
decision-making session, a square dance, or other 
social function, be planned so as to draw the 
audience into the process? All these activities 
will be enhanced if the reactions of the group 
who are to participate are anticipated, and es- 
pecially designed techniques are used to involve 
them in whatever is to come next. (2) Expres- 
ston of feeling—When and how can people who 
have been introduced to a problem be led to say 
how they feel—as well as what they think— 
about it? (3) Making decisions—How can the 
decision-making process be moved (as rapidly as 
is consistent with group feelings) towards closure, 
and yet not be blocked or coerced to some specific 
decision??? (4) Focus—How can discussions 
be kept from rambling too much, and yet not 
block sharing of ideas or full expression of feel- 
ings? (5) Tempo, Cadence, Finish—How can 
activities be planned so that they will move 
along with a tempo which will accomplish the 
purpose at hand? What kind of cadence—rise 
and fall of emotion, involvement, and vocal 
participation, etc.—will be most effective? When 
and how should this activity be brought to a 
close? (6) Communication—How can we help 
people to see, hear, know, and talk to each other 
more effectively 5 29,35) 9 

“But these questions have not been answered! ” 


you say. True! Once you are aware of them— 
once you can recognize these 


e anticipation of future 
psychodrama is a valuable 


me 
n at hand 3. 

y at least a part of what 
re Planning will feel, then 
ts maximum effectiveness, 
As used in planning, psychodrama is a tech- 
nique where one or more of the Planners become 
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: je 
` meeting calls on one member of the au 


members of the future audience which is torta 
present at some particular session or aa 
These planners are given the roles of a a 
members—perhaps ones who are expecte is 
present some kind of block to what is ee 
take place in the activity. The activity, or ae 
of it, is then dramatized in order to get some a 
as to what the audience reaction will be. a 
dramatization is then discussed and capper = E 
check on its realism and effect. By a serte: ink 
redramatizations and evaluations, the ee 
committee may then arrive at a more e e! this 
process for organizing this “session. ena sail 
technique is difficult to master and not gon ae 
used, a consultant is of invaluable he Peza 
He could help the planners dramatize the e 
ning of the session, a tough transition pa be 
finale, or any other phase of it which seeme 

crucial and in need of sharper perceptions. 


The second technique is as simple as be, 
drama is difficult. It is used in order to p. ea 
communication and pick up the eek Jlows 
meeting. It has no particular name, but i e 
this general pattern. First, the aaien f 
part in a mutual tagging process. To 
members of the audience are given D o 
which they have their next “neighbor” P} hai 
them. The pinning is followed by a brief p 
interview. This means that the initiator nce 

is 
and interviews him on any subject he feel d 
pertinent. It may be his name, address, 
teaching field, if the members of this arcu ‘pe 
not know each other well. It may be ee 
spent last summer. It may be what he thie eat 
McCarthy’s last speech. In any case the oT 
of the interview is not too important as 10 ee? 
it gets involvement. The person who bae a 
interviewed is then directed to repeat the P% ine 
and select someone else. This continues, 5 the 
like, for some ten to twenty persons. 4 rou 
audience is broken up into ad hoc “þuzz Pa 
to discuss for five minutes any non-serious ea 
for example, “Don’t you think I (the SP put 
should get a new suit? ” Finally there 15 rf and 
group switch, in any convenient ee G 
new groups are formed for a second bu 
different topic. 


The purpose so far, is to involve the aus 
pure activity where all will move, er 
relax, and where the feeling of content 1mP 

is minimal. This procedure should then s 
lowed by a brief disucssion of “What ri J 
going on here?” in an attempt to highlié so, 
various aspects of communication a” guch ? 
interaction which have taken place. on 
technique can usually be counted oP e 
tensions, produce thought, and impro” 
munication generally. 


ione 


in 


| 


“er 
meet about the content?” Well, if 
as planning is on the way, content will come. 
oa eee point is “Don’t plan all the content 
fontent aie In this respect three aspects of 
fully fee are important. (1) Select care- 
aie rst content item. It should serve at 
Rise = functions. It should wake up and 
porarily Fie pe ep It should be able to tem- 
ol on their attention from other distrac- 
oa i ould be capable of leading on to other 
s ieee which will, in time, move towards 
ange ce se at hand. (2) Have on hand a wide 
Work om pertinent» content items—problems to 
choose if for example. Let your audience 
may ae necessary—from this list. This list 
an p needed if the audience is spontaneous 
2 block fh It may, however, help to remove 
audience on e audience is cold. (3) Keep your 
Partieul ; one particular content item at a time— 
i arly at first. Later on, branching out 
e possible. 


Eva], 
ase 
carat a Structured In-Service Training 


To 
a ae Structure flexible and planning focused, 
ateq, rvice training program should be evalu- 
t an Toi it is easier to say what not to do 
Voyeur” A do. No evaluation by an outside 
faculty ” has any validity as far as helping the 
esults rg concerned. This kind of evaluation 
“OMe yon. a label on the school and on 
Ba Of hove teachers. It does not give a true 
© eval ow to improve the situation at hand. 
“dures” uation based on “standardized pro- 
Multitud which were designed to fit a whole 
Ment, S, of cases is valid as a means of improve- 
ducati uch an evaluation adds to the weight of 
ny onal statisties—but then what? 
inds Pisce evaluation must give at least two 
(1) Tesults—answer two kinds of questions— 
Problem” do we (those concerned with the 
evi 6 ) think and feel is useful about this in- 
ave wer ogtam? What have we enjoyed? What 
What © learned? How has it helped us? (2) 
Ke Useful we (the same again) think and feel is 
as i e about this in-service program? What 
Roin ea us, blocked us, prevented us from 
re rent and. why? What is lacking? 
ners te can be obtained by surveys, inter- 
aqme fór general discussion. The specific tech- 
a the caa. paining them should be designed to 
deelann e (3, 22) “On the basis of these results 
cide 8 committee can then go ahead and 
‘= things or aspects of the program 
A What continued, which should þe dropped, 
a E cou should be added? 
wg? OM evaluation means much m 
Toup Tt can and should measure 1m 
P growth in many dimensions. 


ore than 
dividual 
Some of 


these dimension: ing, i 
ment, personal pela e e S ee 
clearness of self-picture, ability to : e is 
But unless (1) and (2) ar ie iets pe 
i e clearly revealed, the 
planners will be in the dark and the faculty will 
be frustrated. For evaluation in itself is a 
freeing process. It has a great cathartic value to 
any group, even though it may be accompanied 
by some “constipation” in the early stages. And 
it certainly gives vision and control to planning. 
_ What means can be used to get at these further 
dimensions of growth? Here the consultant 
comes to the rescue. Other institutions’evalua- 
tion techniques will serve as a guide, or perhaps 
a first trial, but each faculty must design their 
own evaluation instruments if the results are to be 
valid for them. A good start may be to look 
over an assortment of instruments—tests, scales, 
performance activities, etc., which have been 
used elsewhere and select several to use as a trial. 
The results and reactions from these instruments 
will give the planners great help in redesigning 
them for their own future use. Generally, an 
evaluation committee of six or seven, on which 
all faculty members serve in rotation, is very 
helpful. Of course, the formation of this com- 
mittee is, in itself, a technique used elsewhere, 
and as such should be evaluated and redesigned 
later on. 
“But are there some particular types of evalua- 
tive tools which are most important?” Yes, in 
most schools there is a great need for fuller 
expression and projection of the various aspects 
of teachers’ personalities. Therefore, projective 
instruments are badly needed. The Rohrschach 
and TAT tests are two standard projective tools 
which are good if means for scoring them is 


available. 

Social 
spontaneity tests, 
(written blurbs) 
program, problem 
pletion tests are 
struments which 
(1, 14, 18), 

Content and inform: 
special meat and sh 
Attitude tests are g00 
discussed, designed, and € 


are to take them. 

Of course, the sociometric test (which is really 
not a test at all) is almost a “must.” But the 
method of giving, scoring, recording, and report- 
ing it should be designed to suit the faculty at 
hand. 

Flow charts are also helpful evaluative tools. 
These may show simple procedures, such as the 
flow of persons through the school at different 
times of the day. Or they may show the flow 


distance scales ©, status tests ©, 
rbal reactions 


spontaneous ve 
to particular sessions of the 
inventories, and sentence com- 
useful kinds of projective in- 
are described in the literature 


ation tests are the teacher’s 
ould present no problem. 
d but should be carefully 
valuated by those who 
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of relatedness between faculty members as seen 
on successive sociograms. Or they may show 
the flow of decisions which are made concerning 
the in-service training program. ~~ 

Diaries °* and records of the activities, re- 
actions, and feelings of individuals, departments, 
or face-to-face groups can be kept SO as to be 
full of rich evaluative and projective material. 

Finally, tape recordings “”, moving pictures, 
and time lapse photographs “) of conferences, 
group meetings, assemblies, and other activities 
are extremely valuable if funds are available to 
purchase the necessary equipment. 

All of the data and results, from whatever ma- 
terials are used, should be composed into a 
series of “pictures” of the faculty, seen from 
many points of view, so that the faculty may 
get to know themselves as a unit. These pic- 
tures may be in the form of verbal statements, 
graphic diagrams, or whatever other media will 
best further communication. 


Vitalizing a Structured In-Service Training 
Program 


Even though structure, plans, 
skillfully designed, the whole 
unless it is vitalized. What t 
difficult to say. Certainly we 
program is vital—and woefully 
dead. But the reasons for the 
the prescription for insuring vitality, are vague. 

Some things we do know. Vitality means 
living—and living means growing and learning 
and moving as a result of something from within, 
True, this growing—learning—moving organism 
is affected by what is outside of it, but to pull a 
live horse and to pull a dead one are certainly 
vastly different experiences, 

Perhaps this, then, gives a clue. 


vitalized, it does not contin: 
or pulled. 


and evaluation are 
program may die 
his means is most 
are aware when a 
in pain when it is 
se conditions, and 


If a program is 
ually need to be pushed 
nd perhaps an 
s self-motivated 
ull an insecure 
and expect it to 
direction of the 


go its own way and follow it, 
watching with careful eye for a œ 
it towards a desirable goal. Sugar lumps? Yes, 


but not enough to sour the stomach or dull the 
the senses. 


No, this is not dictatorshi ! Itisth inni 
of learning and self-direetion (6, 9), teen 
and perhaps a whip, then a followed digression 
or hostile escape, then a sugar lump here a soft 
pat there, and finally administrators and faculty 
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are going along together finding new er 
new dividends, and new vistas which = oat 
known to everyone before the program Er ihe 
From there on, the journey—the fate aa is 
program is in the hands of all. Its spre aa 
in the process of being determined, but i ae 
“absolute” finality, no area free from inve: 
tion, no necessary end @), z Gale 
But how is life created in a program? _ a A 
enough, but very mysteriously, if we insis ae 
single cause. Every faculty is already aly oe, 
but perhaps chaotically and unconsciou Ting 
Like a foetus, it is not aware’of itself as manele 
breathing organism. It acts as though, co Tt is 
tion were the only cure for anxiety “. pers tò 
not aware that it can use its various e it 
improve the state and condition of all. light © 
does take some pain to bring it into “the ei to 
day”—hence the administrative fiat ser ay 
on page 51. Its normal squirming and San i 
in response to this “slap” will get it ou ais 
“traditional” womb alive—if it is not hamp 
too much. » t0 
After birth every attempt must be made 
help develop all of its necessary fanetions. 
have mentioned many of these already— par ai 
larly planning and evaluation. But other 
tivities are needed. Teachers are prone noe 
“fed up” with studying. Nevertheless mani in 
to know more about recent developmen 
education. Hence time and materials a x 
provided in the in-service program to help thei" 
ers, by studying and discussion, to overcome ues: 
feclings of insecurity about new teab ie! 
This reading and study time should be defin 
scheduled and just as positively require jing 
attendance at any training session. But re sion 
and study are not enough. Practice i 
and clinics should be set up where teachers pr 
See new techniques in action, practice them ¥ 
other teachers, and get help when ther, É 
won’t work for them.” Here the consul aoi c 
needed again—and perhaps several other res% m 
persons who are well versed in the areas 0 help 
culty. This kind of social prophylaxis maY 
the program from dying at an early age- 


ticu- 


ti 


m 
Some Methods of Vitalizing the Prog"? 


in 
Teachers also need to express themselves, 2 
variety of ways. The verbal smoke ser nous) 
which they usually are so apt, is not T ee 
They need to paint, dance, dramatize, a uch 
words in more expressive ways. Activitl ession? 
as these often are scheduled as separate © oP 
in an in-service training program or WO 
These “extra-curricular” activities hans a 
place, but they do not help teachers tO t, ine 
expressive during work sessions. In fa¢ rose 
often do the reverse. For having €P 


themselves j 
sel in i 
an extra-curricular dance session, 


te 
aS re often able to go. back to work and 
= ee complete lack of expression. 
into the n these expressive activities be worked 
Presentation. or sessions themselves?—in the 
in the planni a : Seblonet zi the evaluation?— 
Fead ing? Dramatization is a natural, and 
regularly rad been mentioned. It can be used 
ion may 4 enliven any session. The dramatiza- 
raiser, to e used for a warm-up, for a curtain 
Session ie a new slant in the middle of the 
e end. o sum up the observer’s reactions at 
D. . 
a also be used to communicate ideas 
ance iain simply and gradually. In fact, 
nee playir well follow drama in the program. 
asthe a role is accepted, it is not too big a 
Tole (4,20, 41) to move expressively with the 
Paj Á . 5 
Used wed with three primary colors can be 
Projectiy, to get audience reactions and as a 
Ssing e technique to reveal attitudes. Dis- 
teleasin and showing such paintings is a very 
Activity and revealing activity. But such an 
Pai ay needs direction as skillful as psychodrama. 
flow g and drawing also can be used in making 
Biving ee and diagrams, and as a means of 
Of th, total picture of the progress and growth 
o faculty, 
often ma paintings, couplets, and limericks are 
Pe Used t to use as a warm-up. They may also 
Umor, Ti get at a delicate point with a little 
Camoufa, This often lessens the pain without 
an be one the truth. All these activities 
rA Koren into the program wherever they 
May be aceable. Reactions to such activities 
“ea, hegative at first, but they will never be 
In; 
tery ly —plan pushes and pulls at regular in- 
tvays E such a way that the unexpected can 
X U Spe appen. Provide a framework, yes— 
pe cic tema as to what the reactions will be. 
ft the force the program to be what it isn’t. 
a itse UP» the individual, the faculty, speak 
Carly and then help them to see themselves 
ha lhrou oth individually and as a group. 
ch fully Bhout all, remember that life can never 
ting ticipated or forced. Life can never be 
ig Strive ife always needs a goal toward „which 
Siri lucatio ife is never perfect. Perfectionism 
im Ving ee cancer. But yet life is always 
vier ectio perfection through the recognition of 
of elity ig ns. To give a program this kind of 
Structus necessity if it is to survive the rigors 
ring, planning, and evaluation. 
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BY EVELYN WEISS 


The Child and His Teacher in the 


Early School Years 


When children come to school on their first day, they bring with them more enthusiasm than 


is customary among the veterans in the more advanced grades. 
wonder why school can destroy rather than nurture this enthusiasm 


Sometimes a teacher may 


In this article the 


author discusses how a child feels during his “first days” and what the role and influence of 


a teacher can be. The author is a teacher at Public 


book, Fixups and Mixups, David McKay, 1954, 


The child who stands in kindergarten on his 
first day of school has, if he is five, recently em- 
barked upon a new and exciting period of his life. 
Having graduated beyond the need for constant 
nearness to mother and home he has a pride in 
and a wish to exert his new-found feeling of 
independence. He is more than ready, he is 
eager, to find out about and mix into the affairs 
of that wider world whose importance has re- 
cently dawned upon him. It is as if he knew, 
too, that in the next three or four years he would 
have to learn to know the world that surrounds 
him and to know his own powers and limits, the 
better to be able to set his world in order so that, 
at eight or nine, he may begin to tackle life in 
something resembling adult fashion. There will 
be frustration, anger, and regressions to baby- 
hood in this struggle toward maturity but for 
most children these will pale beside the rewards— 
the joy of growing up, the pleasure of mastery over 
the new, the thrill of learning and discovery, and 


the seemingly endless wonders of a wonderful 
world. 


“Don’t help me! 
often we'll hear that 
But the child mean 


I can do it myself!” How 
cry in the next few years! 
s it only for those times 
“Show me 
For the most 
cts us to lead 
variety of ex- 
ship and other 
of laboratory for the child— 
the teacher’s skill is bent to the task of helping 
the child to seek and find answers that are 


essential to his successful growth both in anq out 
of school. 


the growths we 
en f them are grow 
maturities that we would wish 
personal security, an ability to 
with reality, a social sense an 
expression and creativity, 

tive outlook toward life and 


seek for young 
ths toward the 
for all people: 
deal confidently 
and sociability, gelf- 
Integrity, a construc- 
work; there are, too, 
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chool 161 in 
of progressive practice in the elementary schools of New York City. 


Brooklyn with twenty years 
She is author of a recent 


many specifies for the early school years, such as, 
the foundation experiences that orient the ¢ 5 
to life in school, a grounding in language fo 
communication, various readinesses that prepare 
the child for the tool subjects that are to ge 
While making provision for many growths for , 
all children, a good program will also devel 
the abilities and deal constructively with t d 
needs that are unique to the individual child. 
Johnny’s practising his ability in mechanics may 
open up “creativity” for him; Mary’s gee, 
her fear of getting dirty can be just the thing i 
help her mix into play activities with Oe: . 
children. Both problems can be drawn into t 
class workday. 

The teacher plans and programs according to 
the curiosities, interests, and play impulses ° 
her children. Children will learn only what they 
can consider—or can be led to consider—meaniDé 
ful. Charlie who has never seen a street bein 
paved is not going to care much about concre Pa 
or concrete mixers. But reach him where Fs 
curiosity lies by taking him two blocks away 
see a street being remade and he'll not only 
interested in a discussion about the subset 
he’ll have a dozen questions and want to reen® 
the drama he has witnessed until he himself fee 

e knows it. The educational importance of 
young child’s need to reenact the experiences his 
has had should not be minimized. By * 08 
means the child comes to know and to practi 
living in his world. “Youre interrupting = 
work!” was the retort of one busy young P ae 
builder to a meddling adult. Play is the worl e 
young children. In the early years even 
meaning of work is learned through play- a5 

The child leans toward certain interest sane 
and it is these that are the starting point for w 
sorts of tangent learnings and growths. “Gro we 
ing up” occupies much of the child’s attenti? 
who is and what constitutes being “grow? uF p 
“When you’re grown up do you feel all finishe 1y 
one child asked. Children ‘at this age habitu? of 
play the roles of adults, predominantly thos° pe 
their own sex. So the work of the firema?» 


pe cleaner, the postman, make fascinating edu- 
age for a study of the neighborhood. 
a ife, too, is important: father and mother 
Elsi lee relationship to each other, matters 
2 one siblings and to the birth and nurturing 
difeultis family feeding, family problems and 
nnd les, ete. Hence the great need for acting 
fons reenacting family life by way of playing 
aay and the teacher's opportunity to realign 
ial misimpressions in the area of close per- 
ake apr Renee’s grandmother may dom- 
n er mother and Renee may repeatedly 
i. the role of grandmother—or of the 
o nated mother. The teacher’s calm comment 
x ae don’t usually boss mothers 
si es open up anew train of mentally healthy 
aay for Renee. Johnny’s play may show 
har thinks that boys can bear babies. The 
ica s simple statement may counteract this 
RON ìon and help Johnny to know himself 
! staten, It is wiser to postpone making any 
ia menit; however, if the teacher herself at the 
Mang uncomfortable about it. Of para- 
related Concern to the young child are all things 

i ws to physical functions and physical safety. 
the z this interest the farm, the dairy, the stores, 
Bero tare office, traffic, trucking, etc., can 
stron e areas of learning. Children have a 
ang 8 feeling, too, of identification with animals 
Special affinity with all of nature. They are 
Breat rad attracted to things that can produce 
What change or to inanimate things that can do 
Feath aaa alone cannot do: thunder, lightning, 
ete, er, seasons, planes, boats, large machines, 
age k ontrasts hold a special fascination for this 
Booq wee what is big, what is small; what is 
Contra at is bad; what is happy, sad, ete. Great 
ive {Sts simplify differentiation for them and 


betwaon a scale by which to measure the in- 


Elia: 
T Ysical and Social World of Children 


too, Muscles of the five’s to seven’s are learning, 
so nd much experience is gained through 
knon? -motor activity. The child wants to 
a ls the inside” how the outside world feels. 
horso this end he can be anything: a talking 
*oun a flag waving, or railroad tracks going 
olin „è Mountain. After a long period of 
the 78” reality the child will be ready around 
terek of eight or nine to begin to take an 
airon in places and peoples beyond his own 
ù ent CDt; he'll be able to consider reality as 

B ~ in itself. 
how fe and a half or seven years he'll want is 
ti àt the W to read; so for several months before 
R 0 goacher gives over an increasing popa 
D hip © School day to experiences that wi 
when the day for formal reading i8- 


struction arrives. Experiences related to the 
subject matter that he is likely to encounter in 
his textbooks, much language experience, both 
listening and spoken, a happy attitude toward 
books growing out of his experience with good 
picture books and stories read to him, practice 
in the handling of books, all will minimize the 
mountainous difficulties that face the child un- 
prepared for his venture into reading. 


_ The child between five and eight years of age 
is trying to find socially acceptable, and at the 
same time satisfying, uses for his energies. He 
sees and hears from all sides that this new wider 
world is a demanding one and full of restrictions. 
He accepts this. But there are times in every 
child’s life—and especially in the lives of children 
who feel deprived—when growing up will seem to 
have lost all its attraction. The child will have 
days when he grows impatient at waiting his 
turn, when he is jealous of the next child who 
receives extended attention, when he hates the 
teacher, when he wants to be the center of atten- 
tion, when he regresses to thumbsucking or 
masturbation. At such times the teacher is 
needed as comforter, refuge, supporter, whatever 
the situation calls for. Sometimes the very play 
activities that the classroom offers will resolve or 
mitigate a problem. The child who wants to 
ery may comfort her unhappy doll baby. The 
one who is overcome with tension because of 
too-early or overstrict toilet training may find 
release in splashing in water or in the freedom 
that finger-paints offer. Hammering, dramatic 
play, painting and many other specific play 
activities help all children to attain emotional 
calm, but they have an added value for the child 
with problems. 

A good teacher will not be forever wishing for a 
She is more interested in children’s 
in already developed children. 


It is her job to meet each child on his own level 
ture that level might 


of maturity, however immatu R 
be, and from there to help him grow at his own 
best pace. There are no special darlings except 


that all are special—the slow learner, the one who 
seeks our attention every time the class has 
quieted down for a discussion, the one who wets 
himself. When the teacher respects the sensl- 
tivities of all children each child gains respect 
for himself and sooner or later has some to 
spare for his classmates. It isn’t that we never 
get angry—in fact we ought to at times if only 
so that the children will know that anger 1s 
natural and can be constructive—but it is always 
at the child’s behavior, not at the child himself, 
that we become angry. Even so we ought not 
to be angry over the things that lie outside the 
child’s higher control. What are we to do 

Rosemary always gets more paste on the floor 


“good” class. 
development than 
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than on her paper? We can suggest better 
methods of work, but perhaps she hasn’t the 
necessary muscular or emotional control. Rose- 
mary may not be ready for paste yet. We can- 
not expect maturity in any form until the child 
is at the threshold of it. Then he will reach for 
it with ease. Time will often do more in this 
regard that we can. Trying to rush children into 
maturity produces only conformity which the 
wise teacher will reject as she rejects all other rote 
learnings. 

The Teacher’s Role and Influence 


There are few influences in a child’s life outside 
of his family which are as strong as his teacher’s. 
And there is no school age at which a child is 
more receptive, more suggestible, more dependent 
upon the teacher’s every word than he is in the 
early school years. This being so, the teacher 
in these grades should Possess in good measure 
those characteristics which we would like 
children to emulate. She should be a growing 
person who leads an 
She can use a sense of humor and an appreciation 
of the children’s need 
Love that wishes to 
happy is not as constructive as it seems to be at 
first blush. There are times when firmness, “no”, 


pon at some points to 
the relation- 


i children but 
e, except in extreme cases, that 


d more go at 


*When children are doubtful about their 
h d 8 

belonging—as is the case wh are chi onieally 
over- or under-aggressive, Over- or unconforming 
they show recurring anxieties, et: i t 
and jrarmth from th 
eacher’s training and the c] i i 
eee ee p c assroom situation, geared 
the degree to which the tea, 
security is lacking. Child: 
onetyi gver-aotivity, with y: 
ishness, etc., are carrying over fr i i 
of, and probably an deta aren aie cee 


advice, 
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six, the child is ready for a social life of his owi 
The time is fast approaching when a 
loyalties will supplant the child’s err, i 
his parents or parent figures. To teach a ¢ 2 
in the early years—or, rather, to help him disao F 
for himself—the warmth and satisfactions r Ai 
friendship can bring will do much to sustain ae 
through the years ahead as he finds an aon 
need to establish his independence. The ani 
ties and experiences of the child’s day sho A 
afford abundant opportunity for shared a 
ment and for the development of good zelai a 
ships. Starting with the teacher who trans o 
to the children her own appreciation of the wa 
and dignity of every child, the classroom can @ 
come pervaded with an interacting force per, 
the children, a general feeling of being accep 
and respected, each by the other. 


Teaching Social Ideals in the Early Years 


However happy the miniature classroom A 
the teacher knows that children grown to S i 
hood will find the greatest fulfillment on r 
the world that surrounds them is also g nary 
one. Ultimately, we hope, the child will Ta 
to widen his world to the point where he 
develop his potentialities and apply them on- 
activities that are at once satisfying and j 
structive—on a personal, social, community, the 
world level. Much as the teacher can do in ven 
early years to develop the first two, and € as 
three, of these, the larger levels of learning t 
such must be left to the later school eater, the 
some of them do come under consideration in ery 
teacher’s planning for the young child. a 
great social ideal has as its impetus a set of chil- 
principles that motivate people—even aS tion- 
dren—in their more mature personal ja 9 
ships. Trudy who likes to share her iy het 
cookies is likely to grow up with a wish oe 
taxes be used to provide playgrounds, hoor ine 
and all kinds of facilities to make for berien m 
on the larger social scene. True, the beast ated 
young children cannot go into the comp pi is 
concepts upon which democratic governme ask 
founded; she cannot, even when children wal 
explain the causes and possible remedies otiv® 

ut she can lay a foundation for constru? of 
feeling or acting in terms of the better wor ow? 
the child’s adulthood. She can make her cap 
classroom a miniature democracy. She d for 
teach children to speak up for'their rights es ite 
the rights of others, Equality, justice, free “ome 
express one’s opinion, and the sacrifice © r of 
freedoms for the good of all, can become Pa m 
the conscious and unconscious life of the class" va” 

e teacher can lead children to find the & tha” 
tages of arguing their quarrels rather 
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BY WILLIAM F. ANDERSON, JR. 


Teaching Is Not Enough 


A teacher’ i i 
el ee of an emotionally healthy environment helps him to achieve the 
how the rie n of education. In order to create such environment a teacher needs to 
cuen AR = s ol children and ways of meeting these needs. In this article the 
e or Ea re role of teachers in climate making. The author is Assistant 
lucational Psychology at the University of Alabama. 


Assumi 
a Baa that the fundamental goal of education 
ducti ocracy is to assist children to become 
ars of ee healthily-adjusted, successful mem- 
fe ot pe who will know and feel the happi- 
ae living, we in education need to 
search aes we are mecting this goal and to 
meeting i menns of enhancing the chances of 
may besl e goal in the future. Although we 
eed to “a to admit it, those of us in education 
e ite reminded that school is more than an 
traineq ent in which the “minds” of children are 
a 5 School is more than academic learning. 
uildin ve aokgal surroundings, including clean 
all T » indirect lighting, proper ventilation; 
am: ent adequate materials; a testing pro- 
eetin pme educated staff, and frequent faculty 
School ee these are essential elements of the 
then, į today; but they are not enough. What 
Boal? n addition, will help us to accomplish our 


Pr 

main ney most important is the creation and 
lonally a of an environment which is emo- 
tional] ealthy at the same time that it is educa- 
Onl: eoat This can be accomplished 
Conon: elping each pupil to satisfy his physical, 
With Fi on and psychological needs in accordance 
We fai gally acceptable standards. Far too often 
these J understand the importance of satisfying 
Psyehologin especially the very important 
© these gical needs, and instead, give lip service 

determiners of emotional stability- 


Wha 
T t Needs are Basic? 


e A 

ho ouention is now raised, what are these psy- 
The os needs which are of such importance? 
Su an for security must appear at the top of 
fro i ae This is more than wealth and the 
oe cones for the necessities of living. Basically 
ante ned with a feeling of being accepted and 
R aha oS respected, and being able to ex- 
Me te love and affection. Akin to 
ae tof or security, but different, is each pupil’s 
cle, ‘© feel adequate or to have respect for him- 
k ill fe T a pupil experiences accomplishment 
hèd E worthwhile and become positively at- 
te keq id the environment, but when he is 
opie y n his efforts to achieve and does not 
Nad, Ccognition, he is apt to develop feelings 
Quacy and react negatively to the environ- 


ment. The last need to be included in this list 
stems from the dislike which pupils have for 
routine living. This is the need for new ex- 
periences. This need can be satisfied by giving 
pupils opportunity to participate in interesting 
new activities which utilize their intelligence and 
inquisitiveness and keeps life from becoming too 
monotonous. 

All pupils have the same basic psychological 
needs, Furthermore, when blocked, these needs 
cause all to have tensions that must be relieved. 
Instead of placing greatest emphasis on maintain- 
ing something labelled “high standards”, teachers 
have the more important function of helping each 
pupil satisfy his needs and thus decrease the 
probability of behavior disorders and increase the 
opportunity for academic learnings and for 
favorable living. This means that teachers need 
to have an understanding of child behavior and 
need to learn how to help children in their efforts 
to satisfy their needs adequately and acceptably. 

The pupil who feels insecure, rejected, inferior 
or bored is apt to be a poor academic learner 
since he will be more concerned with solving his 
psychological problems than with academic learn- 
ings. Granted, these feelings may have their 
foundation in the home. Yet, teachers need to 
understand that during the school hours they 
become substitute parents, and as such, need to 
grasp the significance of each pupil’s behavior 
and employ methods that satisfy his needs for 
security, adequacy and new experiences. Thus 
the teacher is an important factor in the psycho- 
logical environment of each pupil.* 


The Teacher’s Role in Climate-Making 


Teachers need to be warm, attention-getting and 
affection-giving individuals who are so highly 
interested in children that they will attempt to 
understand them and to decrease their tensions. 
This should not be interpreted as & rejection of the 
typical teacher training curriculum. Teachers 


*The teacher who accepts & pupil and offers him 
warmth and attention is not competing with the parents 
for the love of the child. Parental love is mue more 
intimate and specific; at least it should be. The teacher, 


as part of her professional contribution, helps each pupi 
eds satisfied, or 2 


to feel the comfort of having his ne poe 
least partially so, and actually enhances the relationship 
between the pupil and his parents. 
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“do need special educational training, but this 
training does not outweigh the possession of such 
personality characteristics as warmth, kindliness, 
understanding and flexibility. The teacher poss- 
essing these characteristics improves the learning 
potentiality of her classroom and her methods 
have a chance of being effective. The teacher 
who is insecure, cold, autocratic, or machine-like, 
not only decreases the learning potential of the 
classroom but is apt to produce in her pupils 
negative attitudes towards school and education 
and reduce their chances of favorable living. 


Learning is easier, more pleasant, and habits 
are more easily formed when the classroom has 
“warmth” rather than being cold and factory-like. 
The teacher who creates such a climate in her 
classroom will find this feeling reflected in the 
attitudes of her pupils toward the school and edu- 
cation. In such an environment, pupils will 
accept more readily the small menial tasks that 
are a part of education and will be co-operative 
rather than wrangling, resisting, non-learners. 
Having a warm emotional climate in a classroom 
begins with the acceptance, on the part of the 
teacher, of each pupil. This does not mean that 
she necessarily accepts or condones his behavior. 
The teacher needs to respect each pupil, no 
matter how bright or how dull, how co-operative 
or how resistive, how ugly or how handsome, how 
rich or how poor. Once a child feels that he is 
accepted and respected, and his home environ- 
ment, his color, or his past behavior will not 
arouse rejection on the part of the teacher, he 


will expand his understandings and improve his 
adjustment. 


Acceptance of the child, in itself, does not, how- 
ever, go far enough. The teacher needs to view 
each pupil as a highly complex social individual 
whose behavior is caused and is explainable. 
The pupil has biological and social, as well as 
emotional, forces acting upon him. As teachers, 
we need to emphasize good physical health and 
do what we can to understand the unique growth 
of each child while being watchful for symptoms 
of physical defects or deviations in growth which 
will increase the problems of adjustment. Simi- 
larly, the social life of each child is highly import- 
ant. All children need social experiences; not 
just the rich or the handsome, There is real joy 
for all in playing and being with others, 

In summary, the assum 
that the climate of a classr 
things, affects the present learnin 
future attitudes toward education, 
adjustment of pupils; and that th 
subjects is not enough. Creatin: 
emotional climate is a real challen 
for she must, as a minimum, do ¢ 


& activities, 
and ultimate 
e teaching of 
g a desirable 
ge to a teacher 
he following: 

1—Accept each pupil as an individual who 
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eds and deserves to be respected and whose 
andemabls behavior hasn’t just happened, 
but has been caused. 


i tal 
2—Meet and develop the physical, meni 
and emotional make-up of each pupil, pia 
means helping each pupil work toward 
goal of successful adjustment. 


3—Discover and evaluate the capabilities a 
each pupil not only in curricular a 
but in all activities related to the school. 


4—Make use of this knowledge of individual 
differences in planning the instructional p 
gram. 


5—Be a friend as well as teacher and be oo 
to deal with both the academic and perso a 
problems of each pupil. 


6—Not take the easy way out. Almost ei 
one can talk to a class but only the interes eri 
the skilled, and the understanding, can tea 


‘ s 
7—Remember, finally, when a pupil become 
relatively well-adjusted he can be guided to 
make something of himself. 


— 


In-Service Training in 
Secondary Schools 
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The Child and His Teacher in 
the Early School Years 


(Continued from page 60) 

resorting to physical combat or, worse, the 
harboring of smoldering resentments, Upon these 
basic learnings the teachers of higher classes can 
build broader understandings out of which we 
hope that today’s children will tomorrow arrive 
at sensible decisions related to improving the 
world that they will inhabit, 

Can the teacher—or the schools—accomplish 
all these things? Obviously not, or the centuries- 
old problems of mankind could be solved in a 
generation. But each teacher will find in herself 
strengths which will enable her to make contribu- 
tions m many positive directions and by this 
means civilization can be moved forward another 
notch. Good teachers, even in desperate situa- 
tions, can weight the scales—on the side of democ- 
racy, of scientific thinking, of mental health, of 
truth and integrity, and on the side of any among 


that long list of goals to which Education itself is 
dedicated. 


1 __ 


A Message for Our 
Subseribers 


(Continued from page 36) 

to withdraw from the magazine publishing field 
in order to concentrate on book publication. The 
printer’s decision to make this change in Policy 
was quite abrupt, and we in the editorial Offices 
of Progressive Education found ourselves With an 
October deadline but without a printer, 

It was quite apparent that it would tal 
months to acquire a new printer, 
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ke several 
Specifications 


had to be drawn and bids received. Another 
complication was the fact that the old E 
had handled the magazine’s subscription 275 
bookkeeping services. These services had $ es: 
moved to the already overcrowded editorial offic 
Since there was no hope at all that we oF 3 
issue the October and November issues of 2 
magazine, it was decided to begin Volume ar 
with the January issue and then to issue the min ie 
zine bi-monthly thereafter. Each of our "ipe 
scribers should have received by now both ca 
January and March issues of Progressive Bat se 
tion. If you have not received these, wer 
write to 300 Gregory Hall, University of [llin we 
Urbana, Illinois. It is quite possible that ing 
have lost track of some of our subscribers eave 
this confused period. Old subscribers will P 
their subscriptions extended in order to make 
for the issues they have missed. 
__ If your subscription has expired please ue 
it now, and also urge your students and colleag to 
to subscribe. The editorial offices are striving 
keep the magazine in circulation and to jgsu? 3 g 
time. We hope our subscribers will exercise “ring 
of the patience which the editors have lost oom 
the past several months. Progressive Educati we 
a fine magazine with 31 volumes in its past ture 
hope there are as many volumes in its i reat 
What that future will be depends in a very ra 
Sense upon the patience and loyalty of als? 
seriber-friends. Under our new policy 1 azin? 
possible for one to subscribe to the mae civ? 
without becoming a member of the Prog? that 
Education Association. We hope, howev?h, and 
many of you will want to be both subscribe 
member, 


re pew 


pF 
—Lawrence E. Mere 
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In the 
this arti. 
eal, tticle the authors report a successf 


lvatin 

g A 

i ae P behavior. The authors include several me 
. James Berry, Huldah Fine, Marjory Noble, 


n 
SSOci 
ciate Professor at Wayne University. 


This 
1 eddy represents an effort (1) to conceptual- 
ply a ational leader role evaluation, (2) to 
ultieg ae anotured technique of analysis to diffi- 
83) to ga by administrators in education, and 
ous oe what happened in two study 
‘nigu they attempted to learn to use this 
Ned as e: The leader role in education was de- 
| N Te ring basically the management of 
Or. ee oy eter relationships, administra- 
Administra relationships, and administrator- 
ies ‘a relationships. Management here 
Kae cose Ane raising the level of 
ee relati existing in one or & combination of 
i al terme onships. Evaluation was defined in gen- 
yon im to mean behavior of any kind focused 
Cant Proving these relationships. Behavior was 
Br we ta include feeling, thinking, and acting. 
N Tget of the activity of the two study 
cigi ns escribed here was to reach consensus 
TN 2 entding what should be done to im- 
hi “of ing aa of administrator-teacher, 
or-community, and administrator-ad- 


ttinigt, 

8 Ta 5 

$ tor relationships. The structured analy- 
(1) What 


top Dsi 

w tdition of three major queries: 

hg stio; 8 t Sbparently make management of these 

ang Usa] E difficult? (2) What factors seem to 

of dance relation to these conditions? (3) In 

thg:®etion with the causal analysis, what courses 

Ugg Vt uaj eg to be indicated? Bi-weekly 

aa to det ogs and bi-semester summaries were 
x ermine how the two groups felt about 

comprised a per- 
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what is happenns 
) As you see it, 


aPpening to your group and the indi- 
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Evaluating Group Activity 


ul attempt to use student logs as a basis for 
mbers of two study groups and 
and Margaret Stockwell are from 
Public Schools. Charles Boye 


viduals in it, including yourself? 3) What might 
be blocking the work of your group? The bi- 
semester summaries included similar questions 
but involved looking at the work of the entire 
year. On the basis of the bi-weekly individual 
logs, log analyses were prepared for each group 
consisting of all the negative comments by group 
members. These analyses were discussed by both 


groups in general session. 
‘All of the material used in this study was 
collected incident to the teaching of a two- 
semester, Wayne University graduate course in 
education during the school year, 1948-1949 and 
was acknowledged as a necessary and helpful part 
of the learning experience. Membership in the 
class was based upon the interest of the individual 
of the instructor who made an 
the class heterogeneity of educa- 
tional role and persons who would contribute 
1 rk. This was clearly a 


to the success of the wo : 
There were twenty persons in 


h was broken into two study groups 

j icipation. 
h focused upon administrator- 
consisted of two principals, 
and seven classroom teach- 


ers. Study Grou 
istrator-community rela 
superintendent, 
one university pl 
one visiting teache 
The composition 0 
mined by considering , 
(2) judgment of members an 
class discussion. 


r, and two classroom. 
f the two group 


two criteria: 
d instructor after 
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Analysis of Data 


The authors of this study are three persons from 
Group I, two from Group II, and the Instructor. 
They have used five sources: (1) their general 
knowledge of group members, (2) the records de- 
scribed earlier, (3) systematic analysis of the 
material, (4) their own knowledge of the experi- 
ences they had during the year, and (5) concepts 
which they defined and redefined during the 
writing. To get a general check on the internal 
consistency of the method of analysis upon which 
much of the writing is based, the bi-semester 
summaries were “‘scored” for (1) “withinness” and 
(2) “withoutness.” ‘Withinness”’ was defined as 
“tendency to see source of difficulty as coming 
from his own behavior” and “withoutness” was 
defined as “tendency to see source of difficulty as 
coming from the behavior of other persons.” The 
proportion of ‘“‘withinness” was then determined 
for each of the twenty persons in the class. 
Coefficients of correlation between two indepen- 
dent determinations of these proportions were 
plus .87 and plus .88 for Group I and Group II 
respectively. These values gave the research 
group the feeling that there was an adequate 
degree of consistency in this method of analysis. 
The analysis of the two log series needs special 
comment. Each member of each group prepared 
thirteen personal logs during the year at two week 
intervals. Each log in a set was scored for 
positive comments and for negative comments. 
These were summed for attitude toward 0) 
project, (2) process, (3) group, and (4) leader 
(instructor). By determining the general trend 
from log set to log set, it was possible to “graph” 


in a rough way the rise and fall of feeling within 
both groups. 


Study Group Formation 


After devoting the first class meetin 
orientation, the instructor divided the twenty 
persons into three groups which spent the en- 
suing five weeks discussing the conditions that, 
to each member, seemed to limit the improvement 
of administration and supervision of schools as 
they knew them. During this six week period 
there was evidence of reserve, of wondering what 
the other members were like, and of desire to make 
a good impression upon the group and upon the 
instructor. Each person then prepared a state- 
ment of three such conditions, classifying each as 
essentially involving administrator-teacher ad- 
ministrator-community, or administrator-admin- 
istrator relationships. On the basis of a tabula- 
tion of this material, the instructor organized t 3 
groups: I—Administrator-Teacher Relationshins 
and 1—Administrator~Community Rel ey 
ships. An individual al 


became a member of 
the other of these groups for the rest of pad 


g to a general 
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according to the focus of his own analysis. Be- 
ginning with this division, both groups were (1) 
to formulate a study project, (2) to set up a plan 
of study, (3) to carry out this plan, and (4) to 
evaluate their work periodically. For the last, 
the bi-weekly log analyses were used as noted 
earlier. 


Report of Study Group One 


A project is usually considered as having 7 
beginning and an end. Efforts to work it g 
result in tangible evidence of accomplishment, 
We can “see” results. “This is what we did. 
This concept of “project” dominated the group 
considering administrator-teacher relationships: 
In addition, personal logs indicated that basie 
differences in philosophy, background, and put 
pose gave an atmosphere of disunity to the goni 
Being together had no common core except tl e 
general one of interest in education and the dest" 
to learn what one could about improving schoo! 
programs. Grouping on the basis of administr 
tor-teacher relationships might be said to ha 
introduced a common interest around ana 
discussion could center. There was no indication 
however, that group members sensed this inter® 
and its influence upon the selection of @ pro d 
for study. The instructor saw better than ©” 
the members of the group, the potential for group” 
ness in such an arrangement but so far as indiv? a 
als in the group were concerned, the group stat” 
out without a project, without a plan, an 
many misgivings. i “fi 

At the third meeting of the administrate” 
teacher relationship group, the instructor ™ 
cated it would be necessary at some Pompe 
decide upon a project and a plan of study. | ion 
group was to consider basically the conditia 
that get in the way of progress and keep in ™ of 
the basic process—use of resources, division ng 
labor, analysis of causation, and ways of aga 
with these conditions. A periodic evaluatio’ 
Progress was also advised. Here, in essene? in 
the project and the plan but personal condition p 
blinded the group to this fact and it beg% py 
search for a project in areas removed from sti 
common interest. This gave an eT ames 
character to the effort and it was in this i the 
work of artificiality and frustration tha ter™® 
group began to look for “project.” e asio” 
“spurious” and “nebulous” were used on 000% nd 
to express the lack of clarity of purPos® 
direction which most individuals felt. the 

Individual logs reveal the groping 2” eri ed 
feeling of “getting nowhere” which chara? e co", 
this effort. Such comments as “lack ° nite, 
creteness,” “need to tie to something 4° o 
occurred frequently in the log reporting | fis? 
continued until the last meeting © 


Sl 


Ph 


semester, at which time one of the members of the 
group offered a specific recommendation which 
called for action without question or discussion 
Each person was to select an interest area and 
the one receiving the greatest number of votes 
was to be accepted as the group project. Since 
this was completely the reverse of the“wander- 
os exchange that had taken place in previous 
"tego request was granted but not, 
owever, without some rumblings of “undemo- 
cratic.” This feeling, notwithstanding, the group 
Proceeded to list areas of interest out of which 
would be chosen for concentrated study. 
a choice was the area of Human Relations. 
he immediate willingness to tie to something 
ihe nig was added proof of the feeling of frus- 
ration which had existed in regard to a project. 
a From this point on to the end of the year, the 
Project” retained its general form, and log re- 
“ia gave less and less evidence of the frustra- 
lon and lack of concreteness reported earlier. 
ae at last something was understood. More 
an that, it seemed related to school situations. 
e group experienced some tangential excursions 
ne the project and plans were decided upon. 
ES the whole, however, positive feeling increased 
a reached its highest point in April. It 
apered off somewhat from April to the end of 
ae but at no other point did feeling about the 
Toject revert to the negative. 


Se process which the group attempted to use 
ed less well. Group feeling was negative from 
Ne start and so continued until about February 8, 
evide even greater negative feeling became 
ee This attitude was expressed in such 
i te as “we are inexperienced,” “the process 
Rigor “there is confusion,” “we are wasting 
Dron, why doesn’t the instructor tell us how to 
po ceed? ”” At its lowest point, feeling about 
ies was revealed by such statements as 
ig) the same thing over and over,” “not enough 
ho, PPening,” “an amusing interlude giving two 
jug Cedit,” “stalling,” “process could not be 
r Stified t "yO » “diminishi 
Stuns,» 0 colleagues,” slow,” “diminishing 
Value of There was little recognition of the 
the oor group process and a tendency to discount 
alue of this particular experience. 
Doin,” Eroup did not remain long at this low 
About the middle of the second semester 
pene me about a gradual realization that the 
The nied had values which had been overlooked. 
anq ->€ played by each member became clearer 
derste approval did not necessarily increase, 
ata anding did. There was some evidence 
yaa Portion of the group recognized that the 
peta, cs of the democratie process relate to 
kersons Understanding, the use of feelings and 
Uso. 2S Tesources, a willingness to look at 
eS as possible blocks to progress and a 


they, 4 


desire to arri 
exchange. That M a ER ae 
x accepted this 
concept of process intellectually but could 
bring themselves to behave as tho hit a 
really believed, made for a second ie ee 
feeling about process. This occu: He 
5 rred about two 
tees before the close of the year. At this point, 
owever, the degree of negative feeling was much 
s intense. Positive feeling again increased and 
t = es ended its work on a note of satisfaction. 
tements in subsequent summaries of the 
experience indicate the feelings about process 
ph peered from the year’s work. “I have 
er before participated in a class requiring so 
much self-examination and feeling judgment—The 
habit of self-examination and objective search for 
ways out are worth acquiring but they do not 
make for the easy life.” ; and again, “—We have 
achieved a method that was our project—we 
should recognize it as an achievement that can be 
repeated in other groups to which we belong, if we 
will give ourselves the time, the patience, and the 
good will to let it happen;” or, “Despite the 
difficulties which accompany any attempt to 
move ahead via group process, I conclude the 
experience with a renewed faith in the validity 
of the process, with less impatience with the slow 
process of democracy, and with a greater realiza- 
tion that growth is not always measureable in 
terms of major works but is evident in attitudes 
toward events, people, and situations.” 

That not every person in the group concluded 
on this note goes without saying. It does, 
however, represent the majority feeling and can 
be recorded as responsible for the over-all rise in 
group attitude toward the process. 

A group of ten people can be expected to show 
a wide range of differences in personality, back- 
ground, and readiness for a new experience, 
regardless of some similarity of work or purpose. 
Although this range was discernible constantly, it 
was possible to find much unity of thought in the 
expression of positive or negative feelings towards 
the group. 

During the first half of the year, however, some 
of the members were strongly negative toward 
each other and toward the work of the group. 
Each person was concerned with his own role. 
Distrust was implied in the contentious and 
challenging attitudes taken. Suspicion of the 
motives of individuals was openly expressed, and 
some questions concerning the motives of the in- 
structor were raised. Inevitably, there were 
impositions by some members, too much reticence 
on part of others, and seeming inertia on the part 
of the rest, One member said, “34ths did ths 
of the talking.” Many statements were chall- 
enged, and constant clarification was demanded. 
Personality conflicts were exposed, and very little 
seemed to be accomplished in this period. 
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In actual operation, this was not the contentious 
gang one might conclude from the paragraph 
above. It was composed of polite people who 
seemed to respect the ability of each other, who 
listened attentively, clothed their disagreements 
in kind words, and were often the best of friends 
outside this particular situation. Their wide 
differences in thinking were found in analyzing 
personal feelings as expressed individually in logs, 
in open self-evaluation later in the year when such 
expressions could be more freely given, and in 
the bi-semester summaries. 

The group was at its lowest point when the two 
discussion groups were first organized by the 
instructor. The knowledge, however, that these 
people would be together until the end of the 
year gave impetus for acceptance of greater re- 
sponsibility for the successful operation of the 
group, and efforts were made “to be nice to each 
other” with closer feelings developing. This 
seemed to be a time of “watchful waiting,” of 
wariness, and uneasiness. The notion was ex- 
pressed, “We don’t know ‘why,’ ‘where,’ or 
‘what,’ but we are willing to find out.” Problems 
of communication, especially of feelings and 
mutual understanding, became more and more 


important in this serious attempt to orient 
oneself. 


After weeks of effort, a plan of study was 
evolved and the sudden relief gave a great lift 
to morale. “We are under way, haltingly, 
cautiously, skeptically, but we are moving.” 
Communication barriers were broken, and instead 
of hair-splitting, efforts were made to restate the 
other fellow’s experiences in terms of one’s own. 
Strongly-felt and deeply rooted blockings were 
exposed more freely as faith in each other in- 
creased. 

A settling down period followed, 
by continued honesty of expression 
feelings of togetherness, 
gether, the few who rejected the entire process 
were set further apart, and this became more dis- 
tressing to all. The “Doubting Thomas” atti- 
tudes of these few drove others to frequent justi- 
fication of the work in terms of inner personal 
values. These discussions, labeled “tangential” 
by the members, lessened the sense of satisfaction 
and the group ended its work on a slightly nega- 
tive note, 

The “traditional” attitude brou 
regarding the “project” was present in the 
members’ conception of leadership. The status 
leader (instructor) was “listened to” with Tespect 
his expectations were a matter of concern and it 
was assumed that his role would be that of iyi 
directions and “answers,” Smg 


When it became evident 
was not operating in this m 
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characterized 
and increased 
In this drawing to- 


ght to Group I 


that the instructor 
anner, did not dom- 


inate or impose his point of view, the ok 
attitude that had developed during the first fe ý 
meetings began to decrease. There were oe 
ments in the logs about the “lack of direction a 
responsibility.” F 
As the group continued with its work, Bome p: 
the members became aware of a general pat e 
of leadership which was relatively new. It w a 
evident that the leader role was to be pe 
by all members of the group. A plan of ae 
chairman and recorder was instituted. £ : 
status leader stepped in when needed, ail 
when necessary, defining térms, pointing ke i 
resource materials, indicating values to be Pi 
in mind, but leaving the group to operate ar A 
tively freely within a previously structured fra: 
ork. p 
E The insecurites that developed from this ae 
of member responsibility found expression D 
increased negative feeling toward the instru! . 
which continued until the middle of the dee 
semester. At that point, more group nea pe 
sensed the values to be derived from this me 
of leadership and feelings about the it gs oe 
role became increasingly positive. While ster 
did not become highly positive, the bi-seme a 
summaries indicated no negative attitudes. that 
did give evidence of some understanding | a 
“true leadership is not stepping out in fron aae 
exhorting” but has its basis in shared par 
pation. 


Report of Study Group Two 


Group II classified its individual notions regarding 
conditions which make the administration ; 
schools difficult. Five categories were nO (4) 
(1) Impatience, (2) Inertia, (3) Insecurity; of 
Inadequate Communication, and (5) Lae med 
Knowledge. Several group members nip the 
that this classification was leading directly rou 
definition of a “project” and that the P of 
would then determine the multiple cause? ip 
each kind of limiting condition, which 1 f ar 
would lay a base for the determination ° 
propriate action-conclusions. gitiv? 
After considerable fumbling and ge 
behavior group members began to P peni 
“Members are acquiring confidence in each 0 gu 8 
that “there is a willingness to see the other & y- 
problem.” Only three of the ten member per 
ever, so viewed the group at work. The F j 
felt that “we had no project.” Durg a 
initial period of competitive behavior, t if 
sonal logs revealed mild to mildly-intens? idly 
tive feelings toward the project and only on A 
negative feelings about the process. 4S ah Lee 
some of this fumbling and competitive in PO, 
was reduced, there was a sharp increase 
tive feeling about the project. Late? 


ey 


COO NO 


differences of opinion existed regarding procedure, 
Proj me was again rather negative about the 
S] When these difficulties were partially 
can ed, group feeling toward the project became 
remained positive. 
to pee of the group toward the process tended 
ine ne feelings toward the project. Thus, 
i 8 the first five sessions, while the members of 
eal 5 were engaged in categorizing their 
urit eas into Impatience, Inertia, Inse- 
adi ck of Communication, and Lack of 
vidual ge, the feelings of the group rose. In- 
Teall logs contained such comments as “we’re 
M Betting somewhere,” “I like the way we 
chi aes each other,” “progress is certainly 
re a participation is general,” “we're get- 
Period ong with each other.” During this 
sidered members demonstrated that they con- 
ect indi project” as something which would re- 
Was. of Widual initiative and brilliance and which 
bein Closely tied to the traditional concept of 
Ene graded by the instructor on the basis of 
e “written work.” 

shy oling toward process plunged sharply after 
a th meeting. Six members insisted that 
that ae no project.” Three members demanded 
selecti e group “follow through as planned by 
furth ing the lack of communication category for 
Rained. investigating.” Feelings toward process 
rough Somewhat when one of the members 
in diva to the meeting a neatly worked out 
the cual plan for assigning every member of 
Jae to some special individual investigation. 
ie when the instructor challenged the 
foelie by asking, “Just what is your project?,” 
& about process fell to the lowest point. 
logs contained statements such as “lack of 
to listen,” “too much time being devoted 


Ceg; ‘th the recognition that the democratic pro- 
Ut p „one in which each member must “look 
taing r?’ other members and make an effort to 
aboy, ain a permissive group atmosphere, feelings 
Vositiy, e process gradually rose to greater 
Were e levels until at the end of the year members 
Under ting “this experience is helping me to 
& jtand why we ought to move slowly, 

She Viduals do not adapt when they feel threat- 
ay s n any way,” “we have much experience with 
egge atie methods—few with democratie pro- 


0 “this way we understand each other.” 
Valigite embers, however, while recognizmg the 
Yong)” Of process, insisted that on the “opera- 
esor} level” it is frequently “more practical” to 

© non-democratie methods of dealing with 


people even though the resultant activity will be 
only the attempt of the group to meet the needs 
of the leader and to protect their own basis of 
security, not in activity which will outlast the 
leader who has thus imposed his will upon a 
group. 

Any group tends to have a “dual personality” 
based on the purposes of the individual members 
and the common goal of the group. Thus, to the 
extent that the individual’s purposes coincide 
with the common goal of the group there is 

groupness.” In some groups it exists as soon 
as a number of individuals get together. In 
other cases it grows almost automatcially as the 
individuals work with each other toward their 
common goal. In still other cases “groupness”’ 
is the central goal of the group and the individuals 
involved must adapt and modify their personal 
goals to fit the total or single plan. 

The last describes the Administrator-Com- 
munity Relations Group. These ten individuals, 
whose experience was in education and social 
work, varied widely both in training and ex- 
perience. Representing education there were 
classroom teachers, a department head, a research 
assistant, a principal, an administrative co- 
ordinator, a university placement officer, and a 
superintendent. In the field of social work there 
was a community youth co-ordinator and a 
visiting teacher. 

Few of the individuals had known any of the 
others previously and no one was familiar to all 
the others. The experience of all the members in 
group process, with one exception, was limited. 
In addition to these differences there were many 
others, among them degrees of sensitivity to 
feelings of people. 

Without much of a common denominator, the 
group began on a negative level. During the 
first few weeks there was little mutual under- 
standing. Members became acquainted with 
each other by name, outward appearances, posi- 
tions held and where; but the deep “core” 
feelings of each individual remained unknown. 
The group as a whole found protection in the 
statement and discussion of blockages which were 
largely outside of the individuals and quite im- 
personal. 

For weeks certain individuals revealed doubt 
in the possibilities of group process. These per- 
sons showed impatience and indicated that tech- 
niques of group process operated too slowly. 
They felt goals could be reached much more 
speedily through authoritative techniques—where 
an “organizational” leader directs or pressures 
the members into action. ‘These individuals were 
slowest to change. There was a certain amount 
of fear in releasing that which was familiar to 
them and with which they were comfortable and 
sure of themselves. 
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Gradually some members of the group recog- 
nized that not really knowing each other was 
blocking progress. It was agreed that a bio- 
graphical sketch of one’s educational background 
and work experience would help them become 
better acquainted with each other. To some 
extent this was true but it also tended to promote 
competition for status. As more and more com- 
mon elements of experience were revealed through 
the sketches, the barriers began to fall and 
individuals began to identify with each other. 
There developed over a period of about ten 
weeks a pleasant feeling of “fellowship,” and a 
zenith was reached. 


The group soon discovered that it had climbed 
to a perilous peak where there was not much 
solid ground. It was inevitable that the group 
could not progress from this position and plunged 
back to almost the original level before it started 
to climb again. “Communication” had been 
used as a defense mechanism. 

The instructor reacted to this situation by 
pressing the group with the questions—“What 
is your project?” “Where is it?” The group 
floundered for several weeks. The group still 
felt more secure “intellectualizing.” 

As a result the group climbed to a lesser peak 
only to experience a similar plunge into frustra- 
tion, discouragement, and confusion. However, 
members were beginning to have some insights 
into personal relationships and someone in the 
group helped to turn attention “inward.” By 
involving feeling with intellect, members were 
able to recognize that “we” block the progress of 
any educational program through poor human 
relations. 

In an experience such as the one described in 
this paper there are two distinct leader roles— 
the status leader (instructor) and the group or 
member leader. The former role remains con- 
stant while the latter may rotate or fluctuate 
back and forth among group members. 


Many factors operated within the group and 
within individuals which affected both leadership 
roles, e.g., early in the semester when the class 
was divided in two groups it was obvious one 
group would be without the status leader some 
of the time as the instructor would have to divide 
his time between the two groups. The effect 
this produced on the group is difficult to analyze 
ot oe it 5 certain that some provision 
needed to be made by the gr 
leadership. Sim. = supply 


The Administrator-Community Relations 
met this problem rather casually in the be 
but later found it necessary to make a decisi 
regarding member leadership. As the first, iv 
meetings were spent presenting autobiographies] 
sketches the member leader automatically bame 


Group 
ginning 
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the person who was presenting his sketch. When 
this activity was completed the leadership of i 
group was discussed and it was mutually aee 
that the chairmanship and recordership woul 
rotate every week among group members. 

This did not operate however as simply as the 
solution would indicate. There were individuals 
within the group who because of their status role 
in other areas found it difficult to accept the 
leadership of all other individuals and at times 
would use subtle techniques such as stale 
tenaciously clinging to one subject, repented 
appealing for forced decisions, to attempt 
obtain the leader role. a 

One other unique factor regarding leadership 
should be mentioned. One member of the 
group, who was associated with the instructor 
through assistant teaching and who probah 
had much more knowledge (theoretical at i 
of group process, seemed to be regarded as 
sort of referee. When the going became roug, 
or the group veered radically from the “course 
this member was expected to take the reins SEE 
check (evaluate) the situation. Eventually 
became almost a ritual for this individual to 1 
troduce the plan for the class sessions (as it z ) 
been agreed upon by the group the week befor 
and to summarize at the close of a session. Fe 

The group was not particularly aware of t 
instructor's influences until the 12th and throm 
the 14th sessions when the pressure of his reaue i 
struck the group with such impact that grou * 
feelings toward him were more intensely negativi 
than at any other time during the entire ak 
In fact, the only other time the group’s feeling 
were not merely passive was toward the aa 
the year. Approximately a month before * 
course ended there was indication in the the 
materials that fairly positive feclings toward ced 
instructor were evolving. This was eviden” ne 
through a sort of identification with the if 
structor in the belief that democracy can g p 
and progress only to the degree that people 
live together and operate co-operatively. 


he 


Summary 


a 
This study, although involving concept formul 
tion and study process definition, consists “of 
sentially of descriptions of the rise and ten 
group feeling toward (1) the project or ee (3) 
of discussion, (2) process or method of study» ed 
group member activity, and (4) the role Pine 
by the status leader or instructor. From re 
study, it appears that several generalization” oy 
supported in relation to (1) general expect’, ors 
for such groups, (2) positive and negative f” en” 
in general, and (3) what status and grouP 

ber leaders can really do. 


oe 


a 


1. Groups, though relatively voluntary in 
membership, brought together to “get a job 
done” tend to pass through periods of develop- 
ment as a) active or passive status seeking, b) 
pene Up part of self for the sake of the group, c) 

€coming disillusioned that this (b) does not 
Spell great progress, and d) seeing finally that the 
ap haul spells victory as regards group and 
Ee vidual achievement. These four group de- 
i Sages periods seemed especially discernible 
fe e data as it was charted out. They tend to 
om out in bolder relief to the degree that the 
` us leadership řole is relatively permissive, 
Upportive, or “democratic.” 
ae So long as status leadership is “democratic,” 
general productivity of a group is controlled 
M the composition of the group, its size, the past 
{pepe of (or roles played by) its members, 
= the strength of the “inner securities” of the 
tha bers, Some individuals are so restricted in 
fen poles they can play that relatively free in- 
the ay within a group constitutes a rather severe 
A eat to them. They must look out for them- 

Ves, „Jumping on them does little good. 
thes Some individuals surprise themselves with 
aire unrecognized readiness for the kind of 
intel. activity which requires ability to deal with 
the .°ctual conceptions and at the same time 
ner feelings of group members. 
© During the learning experience most in- 


hy 
h a Years there has been a large increase in the numb: 
Sesto,” Gnd designed to upgrade certain professions. 
ith alarm. It is felt that some © 
d $ in the graduate school. In this artic! 
ean cite circulated among a large num 
“Wey e Graduate School at Miami Unive: 
and suggests norms to be followed in the d 
a ee for specialists are here in numbers and 
tly AY graduate schools. Some are unmistak- 
par tho ninal degrees. Others might as well 
iat ae label for what they are. The question 
this. ers many graduate deans and faculties 
` Will terminals injure the traditionally 


4,” Master’s and Doctor’s degrees? 


r 
pa dort study of the touchy problem of term- 
‘Brees at the fifth- and sixth-year college 
ings “Yealed a surprising number of such de- 
“titative by colleges and universities. Many 
‘Ons that offer terminals are attempting 


f these degrees result 
le the author report 
ber of graduate schools. 
sity in Ohio, interpr 
lesign of terminal fi 


dividuals progress in the mastery of themselves 
in relation to constructive participation in 
group activity. With the termination of the 
experience, it is anticipated that older, more 
deeply established roles will again be played. 
The learning experience was only supportive; it 
did not and could not require relatively new roles 
to be assumed indefinitely. 

5. There are issues varying from group to 
group which will “blow up” the group. These 
issues touch upon matters which excite defensive 
behavior; group member and status leaders must 
learn to “put the lid on” them and count doing 
this as a measure of intelligent behavior. Avoid- 
ing problems which destroy the group is necessary 
until the group can really cope with them. 

6. Numerous minor dilemmas occur in such 
groups as here described; whether they become 
explosive enough to disrupt the group is determined 
by the ability of someone; a group member or the 
status leader, to interpret these situations. It 
is necessary to point out the positive facets of 
the several kinds of feelings involved so that 
most members can begin to view the dilemma 
in a relatively constructive manner and go on 
from there. 

7. The status leader guiding such groups 
should not assume that he can develop a con- 
structive relationship with all group members} 
he may necessarily develop a hurtful relationship 
with some. 


BY WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Terminal Masters’ Degrees 


er of Master's degrees, terminal 
Some educators regard these 
in a lowering of academic 


s the results of a 

The author, who is 
ets the data from this 
fth and sixth year degrees. 


ds of their ever-increasing number 
T janie ents Norms for such a 
vary widely. Many faculties are not an 
with their rules and regulations that qualify, 
limit, and describe terminal degrees. meet 
our graduate deans want nothing to do wit : p 
“low-browed things.” If terminals a 4 
grees for specialists could be placed ona decent y 
plane, perhaps a large majority of them ka ie 
come respectable in the eyes of the most ex 
leans and faculties. i 
i Our master definer of words says that norm m 
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education means a rule or standard of achieve- 
ment, usually the average or median achievement 
of a large group. It may be a pattern. To 
decide definitely norms for terminal degrees 
would be a more difficult task now than it was a 
few years ago for the Association of American 
Universities to find norms for the traditional 
M.A. degree leading to a Ph.D. degree. Educa- 
tion is in too much a state of flux to fix norms for 
terminals. 


Terminal Degrees 


Confusion exists as to what is the meaning of the 
word terminal when it is used in connection with 
degrees. Does terminal mean that a recipient 
may never go on to college for further training, 
or is it a professional or service degree based on a 
program of training for some specific purpose 
with the inclusion of courses that do not prepare 
the recipient for candidacy for the scholastic 
Doctor’s degree as we generally understand the 
meaning of the term “Doctor’s degree” ? 
Certainly some of us believe it means the 
former. A very large majority of us believe it 
refers to the latter. One dean of a fine college in 
the Midwest says, “I don’t see how we can dictate 
the educational program of a student after he 
leaves our school.” Another dean from an 
equally fine institution located in the East says: 
“We use M.S. and M.A. degrees as terminal 
when we find the student cannot go on because 
he is not of the proper caliber.” A dean in a big 
Midwestern university says he would encourage 
terminals for those who seek professional degrees 
and are not capable of becoming candidates for 
the Doctor’s degree. Other administrators ob- 
ject to using the word terminal on the diploma, 
but follow a procedure that is in effect terminal. 
Many terminal Master’s degrees are offered by 
our graduate schools. There are, for example, 
such titles as “Master of Public Administration,” 
“Master of Education,” “Master of Social Sci- 
ence,” “M.S. in Applied Science,” “M.S, in 
Dairying,” “Master of F orestry,” “M.S. in 
Music,” “Degree of Engineer,” “Engineering Sci- 
ence,” “Master of Science in Agricultural En- 
gineering,” “Master of Science in Acturarial 
Science,” and “Master of Mining Engineering,” 
There are Master’s degrees for county agricultural 
agents, agricultural extension agents, home dem- 
onstration agents, school psychometrists, foreign 
citizens who are to teach in their native land, 
licensed teachers from other states, government 
Service, recreational leaders, electronic engineer- 
ing, elementary school teachers, et al. 
ere are a considerable number of two 
graduate-course terminal 
the Master of Arts or 
Master of Education de 
are variously named. 


; l two-year 
s with a requirement of 


Master of Scieng 
gree. These ter 
A few example 


e, or 
minals 
S are: 
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“Professional Diploma of Education,” “Advan 
Master’s Degree,” “Advanced Certificate me a 
cation,” “Certificate of Specialization n ETN 
tion,” or “Master of Arts in Education,” “ in 
fessional Diploma,” and “Degree of po 
Specialist.” When Dr. James W. Reynolds be 
the University of Texas made his recent study, S 
found 26 institutions using a diploma or a degr 
he end of the two-year program. 
a econ Master’s degrees have been used iG 
several years. One school has had them 25 cla a 
Two schools have had designated termina dee 
15 years. The years of use decrease in this a 
10, 7, 6, a good many 5 years, or 3 years) a 
down to one year, and finally this: ‘ v A 
thinking about introducing a terminal in e piest 
tion next year,” or we have discussed the su ee 
and are “interested.” Out of sixty schools one 
porting yes or no, exactly half of them, Baa 
or more terminal degrees at the Master’s love k 
Opposing points of view on the r 
terminal degrees are represented by the fo n 5 
quotations from the questionnaires. The fajon 
a very old school wrote to me: “In my OP 
no such blanket judgment should be made Aa 
applicant should be judged on his own tie to 
if it is found that he is competent and wis = be 
pursue work toward further advanced goera ree 
should be permitted to do so, provided the Heels 
program is available in the field he selects.” tion 
Another dean in graduate school of ue: aiy 
thinks a terminal Master’s degree is a g00 train- 
“to deal with those who want advanced ji y” 
ing... but (are) of about M.A. quali 
particularly for teachers. -gal 
The aee dean in one of our big universit ; 
says: “There is considerable pressure in Ce on 
areas ... for persons to secure a degree bey 
the master’s. This pressure can do nothing 6. 
harm to the Ph.D. programs in most peoples 
Many of these persons have neither the J 
motives nor the proper qualities for ion! 
study and desire the degree merely for pr ce for 
and prestige reasons. It may be desira ate 
such persons to take an additional year of grat s de 
and professional study beyond the master cant 
gree, and if a certificate would have a se ows 
professional meaning for such individuals, I E p 
encourage the setting up of such programs- 
deed, we have established one. . .” sey in tbe 
Another representative state university e nd 
Midwest uses the Terminal Master’s degre" os? 
favors the post-graduate terminal ‘ ae, da” 
(students) who are not really interes eetinb 
graduate work or who are not capable of m 
adequate master’s standards.” 


Do Terminal Degrees Lower Standards o 


al 
The dangers in using terminal degrees aP. Pealat y 
be mainly that the lazy, the seekers © 


> 


ae (not seekers of learning), and the incapables 
74 use such programs as royal roads to the top. 
us not forget that such people who find that 


eve: cars s 
n some “learning is a dangerous thing” have 


pe with us always. A second danger, if it is a 
HE appears to be in labeling some degree 
Tight e word “terminal,” the recipient of which 
x later decide to continue his studies for a 
ctor’s degree, 
Mae Committee on Graduate Work for the 
tion a = degrees which reported to the Associa- 
A American Universities in its Forty-sixth 
“pla al Conference” (1945) pointed out that the 
ori E problems of the Master’s degree” 
sch eal a largely in the preparation of secondary 
mittee eachers and administrators. The com- 
and io graduate work in engineering 
em in ied subjects as another troublesome prob- 
di al training, because such degrees 
St Significantly in aims and techniques from 
See degrees. Today, in some geo- 
Scho ical sections of this country, degrees in 
S of business administration, in the fine 
adde cE: in some phases of architecture, may be 
Catia to the growing list. Not, least in this 
oe are elementary education, industrial arts, 
ng, social work, and guidance. 
vanish Were orthodox in 1945 to recognize a 
Mast y of objectives in” programs for traditional 
teco, er’s degrees, it would seem legitimate to 
to Enzo the multiple objectives for unorthodox 
be St2ms that have come to stay and in time will 
of cepted as standards by a new generation 
ree and professors. 
Man Committee on Graduate Work reporting on 
dissaticne® Degrees” in 1945 mentioned also the 
8 atus action in university faculties with the 
Brady of degrees, and frankly admitted that post- 
Schol ate work no longer signified training in 
been ep for an intellectual career as it had 
or the previous half-century. 
lenge old scholastic standards had been chal- 
Bp Y numbers of students who were enter- 
then “fessions and vocations. Men who trained 
ior th ad changed ideas about needs and norms 
© new invaders. 
Majority of our universities and_colleges 
ae Te ain standards that make the Master’s 
am, Ee Worthy of its name. There are so many 
Broa, © the four hundred offering Master’s de- 
Vatter OWever, with such varying standards and 
a tana? that we are forced to conclude that only 
glia Script and not the diploma has become the 
02 © mark of value. In 1952-53 there were 
ni, Of these recorded degrees awarded in the 


tates. i 


Main 


by Be In a crowded curriculum 10 
i 8s8seq , an administrator can hardly censure a 
ttle Professor struggling to live, teach, do a 

esearch, and spend interminable hours on 


a dozen committees of more or less value, for 
becoming somewhat indifferent to traditional 
standards. In 1952, one professor in University 
X sat 123 hours near the end of one semester, on 
preliminary and final examinations for candidates 
for Master’s degrees. This professor carried a 
twelve-hour teaching load, served as an advisor 
to 76 aspiring candidates, and served on nu- 
merous committees. Others of his colleagues had 
records almost as bad. Little wonder they 
asked for relief by shortening the final examina- 
tion from two hours to “a little less time.” 
Their sympathetic dean of education recognized 
this bad situation and did something about it. 
These and similar conditions do harm to any 
traditional degree of quality. 


Pattern of for Training for Terminals 


The Terminal Master’s degrees have come to stay. 
What norms should be established for them are 
debatable, undetermined, and vary with insti- 
tutions offering them. There are, however, 
some which are quite common. For the two- 
year terminal, as has been pointed out, a recog- 
nized Master’s degree is almost invariably re- 
quired. Naturally, a Bachelor’s degree is gen- 
erally a prerequisite. Hours or credits beyond a 
Bachelor’s degree fall into two classes: 24 hours 
plus a thesis or 32 to 36 hours of course work. 
In a number of institutions a well-written report 
of some acceptable project may be counted for 3 
credits or hours. In departments or schools of 
education the 32- to 33-hour program with 
project, or the 36-hour program without thesis, 
are the general rule. Some of our graduate 
deans support the thesis requirement most em- 
phatically. They believe that even terminal- 
degree candidates should have some training in re- 
search. A few graduate schools do not offer 
degrees in education and leave the 33- or 36-hour 
programs to the schools or divisions in teacher- 
education. A few schools of education require & 
course in educational research of every candidate 
for an advanced degree. 
With new requirements in many states for 
higher degrees for teachers and salary increments 
based on possession of higher degrees, it looks now 
as if we may have to settle for the 36-hour pro- 
gram in the majority of cases, particularly in 
elementary and secondary education. Funds are 
not available to institutions for increased faculties 
to direct research, read theses, and properly 
examine the increasing numbers of candidates. 
With few exceptions requirements for one or 
two foreign languages for terminals appear to be 
out, much as one may deplore that fact. Quali- 
fying examinations, written or oral, or both, and 
final examinations appear reasonable even for 


terminals. 
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I found only one institution, in my returned 
questionnaires, that accepted a C average for a 
terminal degree. The others hew strictly to the 
B line, with an allowance of 6 hours of C balanced 
with an equal amount of A in some other subjects; 
D grades are not accepted. A terminal degree 
need not be cheapened by accepting low scholastic 
undergraduate averages. If a two-year terminal 
is meant for a specialist, there should not and 
need not be acceptance of candidates inferior to 
the scholarship of a traditional Master’s degree. 
Required courses and patterns may differ. 


Majors and minors are very generally requiredin 
Master’s degree terminals. A few of our schools of 
education do not require a minor. An over- 
whelming majority of the deans who expressed 
themselves on this subject believe majors and 
minors should be required in any field offering a 
terminal degree. An examination of the catalogs 
supported this statement. There are terminals, 
as in the social sciences, or in engineering science, 
where a major in some one department would be 
difficult or impossible. A few institutions allow 
double majors or a major in two departments 
instead of a minor in one, 

On the whole, it appears from this point that 
majors and minors are thought to be preferable 
to unguided meanderings. Where terminals are 
found in schools of education, a majority of these 
schools require majors and minors. Two deans 
said their students were old enough and ad- 
vanced enough to know what they want, 


In 34 questionnaires answering the question on 
content subjects, 31 were for requiring content 
subjects, varying in hours or credits from 8 in a 
30-hour program to 18 in a 36-hour program. 
One would “encourage” students to include con- 
tent subjects. Many had explanatory notes, or 
references to catalogs. I am led to believe that 
we are pretty well agreed on requiring solid con- 
tent along with purely professional subjects in 
both the one-year Master’s and two-year term- 
inals, 


A very large majority of graduate students 
have no intention of studying for a Doctor’s 
degree. In 1952-53, only 8,309 men and women 
received Doctor's degrees; 20,034 women re- 
ceived the Master’s degree and only 792 the 
Doctor’s, while 40,989 men were granted the 
Master’s degree and 7,517 were awarded the 
Doctor’s. About 25 times more women stopped 
at the lower level than continued, and lesg than 6 
times as many men failed to complete their 
training through to the doctorate, 

Although this ratio may vary in the future 
there remains the naked fact that a large number 
of our graduates at the Master’s level do not 
continue and that they need professional 3 
service degrees which are terminal by design 
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Christina Wahl found in her studies in 1953 that 
only 6 percent of the university „Senior gins 
polled had any intention of continuing t T 
educational program to the Doctor’s degree. 
majority of these girls expected to teach some- 
time or enter other occupations before or after 
marriage in which a terminal Master’s degree 
would be of value. 

Nine years ago, the Committee on Graduate 
Work for the Master’s degrees told the Associa 
tion of American Universities that “since a bee 
majority of graduate students do not conia d 
beyond the Master’s degree, their curricula me 
be arranged accordingly.” (Report, p. 7). lieve 
eight members of that committee did not be e 
that a year’s residence or a Master’s deg a 
should automatically entitle the student to a ye j 
or a part of a year of credit toward a Doctor 
degree. n : f our 

The terminal degree is in vogue in some o is 
best institutions, although the word termina de- 
not written on the diploma. Terminal is x 
termined in two of our universities by a stateme 
signed by the committee on final examination i 
the candidate who is advised not to pursue gra 
ate study beyond the fifth or sixth year as je 
case may be. This statement is filed in 50 B 
proper manner and preserved in an access! 
depository. f the 

In most cases the recipient is aware 0 ale 
nature of his degree by catalog description, 
though the word terminal does not appear- F 

A terminal degree need not deny any deserving 
ambitious student from obtaining a ee: 
degree, provided that he meets the norms set 
for the degree sought. the 

The question immediately arises: are for 
norms for such degrees what they should be oñ 
recipients who enter vocations immediately p3 
graduation? There are two answers. One AE, 
of us would say that in this age of specializa a e 
mass education, and high cost of education, i 3 
is much to be said for encouraging more € an 
tion for those in vocational training by ofe ire 
degrees designed for those who complete requ 
ments in their respective fields. PS 

The terminal degree is regarded as a servic? se 
professional degree by a heavy majority © den 
who advocate its use. Tt is meant for stu 
who are to enter vocations before they ouel po 
the requirements for a Doctorate, or have ge- 
intention of doing so, and do not need the thei! 
torate as now offered in preparation for 
study or specialization. = octl 

Of the 37* graduate deans who replied a for 
to questions relating to terminal degte® b at 
teachers and administrators, sixty-six pe 


u: 
. . i 
Questionnaires were sent to seventy deans F 
schools in the United States in February, 1954 


br 
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them thought there should be terminal degrees 


y for teachers who are not to be encouraged to go 


aes Ph.D. degree. About the same propor- 
ae deans thought this should apply to ele- 
eg and high school teachers, as well as to 
on Figen who intend to enter a vocation 
Mast, he completion of the requirements for the 
tho z s degree. A fewer number of deans 
e t the terminal should be used for principals 
3 Superintendents of schools, but the majority 
as still three to two. 


Norms for Terminal Degrees 


There are many advocates who believe the ter- 
ite ai degree may be a protective instead of a 
‘Senay device to the Master’s and the Doctor's 
Brees, 
on tho other hand, there are those among us 
the elieve that terminal degrees would weaken 
en tablished degrees, because they would be 
oppo to poorer students. “We feel,” writes an 
cary nent of terminal degrees, “that this would 
Cun, the same disadvantages of ‘debasing the 
aman that have commonly accompanied the 
ex, x asihy College, and other modified degree 
Past nents on the undergraduate level in the 
do not Another believes that all students who 
Shou] d take the prescribed degrees as now provided 
Shoo] be denied admission to any graduate 
Ge Committee on Graduate Work for the 
the |), Te¢ognized four groups which comprised 
elimin 1 majority of Master’s degrees. By 
three ating the first of these you would have the 
degre 8roups that now seek the Terminal Master’s 
tion, es and the sixth-year or two-year certifica- 


T 
he four groups were listed in 1945 as: 


* those who expect to pursue their studies 
2 and research beyond the Master’s level; 
` Mose who propose to enter public 
3, Schools in one capacity or another; , 
$ ose who want further vocational 
Specialization short of the Doctor's 
4, ie l 
fi ose who want graduate work of an in- 
Ormative character but not specialized 
and leading directly to the Doctorate. 


Th 
Mithe gammary, the norms for terminal degrees 
k o, OW this general pattern: 
Y eq t any candidate for a degree there should 
bieo ted a thorough grounding in content 
e undergraduate level. Like others, 
DY Sogja ents should have an acquaintance with 
Hice] Sciences, modern history, biological an 
s, -= Sciences, mathematics, and the human- 


E A 
” adequate preliminary test of a compre- 


hensive nature should be administered early in 
the program pursued. 

3. Training in the collection of data, analysis 
and interpretation, and constructive composition 
based on materials used should form a part of 
each candidate’s preparation. This might take 
the form of a thesis, a respectable report of a 
poeot study, or a thorough course in research 
studies. 

4. Approximately fifteen hours or credits in 
graduate courses at the 500 or 600 level or equiva- 
lents thereof should be required for a terminal 
Master’s degree. Six to twelve credits may be 
earned in needed courses at the junior-senior 
level, depending on the specialization and the 
program (whether 30, 33, or 36 hours are required 
for the degree). Naturally, the vocation to be 
followed by the student and the college system of 
gradation of courses must receive serious con- 
sideration from the awarding institution. 

5. Each candidate must be certified by an ap- 
proved four-year college or university, or have 
the equivalent of such certification. 

6. Nothing less than an official transcript may 
be used as a source for the evaluation of an appli- 
cant’s scholastic rating at any level. 

7. No applicant for the Terminal Master’s 
degree or a two-year certification, whatever it 
may be called, should be accepted whose scholastic 
undergraduate record is below a two-point on a 
four-point scale. It is my belief that this average 
should not be less than a 2.25 and that all who 
fall below 2.5 should be placed on probation, or 
admitted provisionally, until they have passed 
required examinations for admission and proved 
themselves capable of pursuing a chosen graduate 
program. 

A few schools admit on condition applicants 
with a two-point average. 

Of those institutions that were sent question- 
naires on this subject and returned answers to 
specific questions, about one-third of them admit 
no students to their Graduate School whose grade 
averages fall below 2.5. About two-thirds of 
them do admit students upon passing satisfactor- 
ily either their graduate school or departmental 
examinations, or the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion. A large percentage of them use probation in 
combination with examinations. - These latter in- 
stitutions generally classify applicants as specials 
until they have proven their abilities and worth. 
Some schools require a three-point average on a 
four-point scale. 

8. A terminal degree, at any level, should not 
be given to a candidate until he has passed 
satisfactorily a comprehensive examination, 
whether written or oral or both. His grade 
average should be a B or better. 
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9. His entire program should be completed in a 
reasonable length of time, as in the case of research 
degrees, and residence credits should not fall 
below a reasonable minimum. 

10. For terminal degrees courses in extension, 
in-service, and workshops may be profitably 
used for the advantage of students who work in 
human and physical laboratories that are more 
available outside the campus. 

11. At least a major field should be required 
of candidates for degrees at the Master’s or the 
two-year level. 


12. All two-year graduates should show ability 
to do research, complete at least 30 credits be- 
yond the Master’s level, and pass satisfactorily 
course examinations, oral, or written, or both. 

13. A terminal-two-year certification for teach- 
ers should require at least two years of successful 
teaching experience. 

14. There should be a reasonable residence 
Tequirement for any terminal degree. For ex- 
ample, 20 hours for the Master’s and 15 hours for 
the two-year certificate. 

Max Lerner said in effect a few years ago that, 
“We live in a twilight era in which the old world 
is passing and the new is not yet fully born.” 
We have just left the horse and buggy age to 


A Study of Communism 


The Fund for the Republic has announced 
that Donald D. Egbert, professor of art and 
archaeology at Princeton University, and Nathan 
Glazer, an editor of Anchor Books, have been 
added to the group of scholars who are under- 
taking a study of the influence of communism in 
American life under a Fund grant of $250,000. 
The project, directed by Clinto 
professor of government at Cornell 
will cover communist influence in su 
government, education 
structure, opinion-making groups, 
the arts, literature and science. 


1 book, 
will undertake 


American social structure. 
associate of David Riesman in 
“The Lonely Crowd.” He is no 
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jump into an age of high-powered automi 
and planes. Radar, television, supersonics, elec- 
tronics, chemurgy, and numerous other a 
coveries have forced us to live in a world o 
specialists. ; 
We need thoroughly trained teachers in g 
elementary and intermediate grades, and in Hi 
junior and senior high schools. They are s: 
people who train students who go to college 1 
university. They should be encouraged to se f 
through training within their own fields z 
special interests. They are entitled to dem 
that do not necessarily lead ‘to the Doctorate : 
education or philosophy. Their own p 
degrees should have the respect of educato aA 
the public. High standards may and should, f 
maintained for such degrees. Similar pen 
should be available for teachers in guidance, 
executive administrators, and supervisors. , p 

In engineering, farming, city planning, busin a 
education, nursing, home management, and TAT 
others like these there is no pressing neg 5 
advanced training which leads directly ee 
degree of Doctor of Science or Philos s 
In many of these fields there is no provision a 
Doctor’s degree. Such degrees on the Mas g: 
or the two-year level, therefore, deserve TeC 
nition as valid and respectable degrees. 


history of the Jews in America under a Guese? 
heim fellowship. q for 

Among the scholars previously announce? e 
this project are Earl Latham, chairman Daniel 
political science department at Amherst; e 
Aaron, professor of English and director ° legei 
American Studies program at Smith oo ‘ 
Daniel Bell, labor editor of “Fortune”; Dav 


e 
Shannon, assistant professor of history, Toche 
College, Columbia University; John P. Have” 


associate professor of political science at 
ford College; and Robert Iversen, aS 
professor of history, Drake University.  , ewi 

Professor Rossiter is the author of the pri n of 
ning history, “Seedtime of the Republic,” 4’ 
the forthcoming book, “Conservatism in AM a pt 

The Fund for the Republic is an indep® the 
non-profit corporation established to p oe Jod” 
principles set forth in the Declaration ° 
pendence and the Constitution. 
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BY HUGH C. BLACK 


Values, Philosophy, and Education 


Philos i 
bi Saeed are interested in education and its problems because the wrong kind 
ation can foster a society in which philosophical inquiry is on the 


defensive, 


Likewise education needs the guiding hand of philosophical wisdom. 


In this grt 
ee the author who is Assistant Professor of Philosophy and 
ion at The Rice Institute comments on the relationship between values, 


So osophy, and education. 
western Philosophy of Education Society. 


My address considers those things in life which, 
and ae matter most, insights into those matters, 
Thin e dissemination of these insights to others. 
Ñ fies which really matter are judged to be such 
Soko at of one’s integrity, harmony, and out- 
of l ife as a whole and are thus in the realm 
roa T Insights in this realm pertain to wis- 
ie in love and ‘pursuit of which is philosophy. 
on ination of ideas, attitudes, and values to 

ig ie ortaing to education. My concern then, 

values, philosophy, and education. 
u ofty, and beyond my capacities though the 
Sarin might be, my theme and thesis remain 
on thy and simple, yet timely and meaningful 
heed P occasion of our annual meeting when we 
been © “take stock”: to see where we have 
Ties ag we are, and where we are going. 
thse fillment of this need I conceive to be the 
Ugenth, of this presidential address and more 
Origin Y needed than an endeavor to make an 
Probl al contribution to the solution of some one 
Put em in our field. And so my thesis can be 
in tee simply and, indeed, has been expressed 
hous Introduction to John Patrick’s play, “ Tea- 
© of the August Moon ”—in these words: 


Not easy to learn. 

Sometimes painful. y 

But pain makes man think. 
Thought makes man wise. 
Wisdom makes life endurable. 


ta 2 hot have to go far to find the pain. In 
tiong Shall bring it to you in the form of quota- 
ot a hich I have collected in my normal course 
vil fan during the year—quotations which 
Sho ‘lp Us in our stock-taking; quotations which 
the Wi Stimulate the kind of thinking leading to 
that Sdom. so greatly needed today. Whether 
lag, Wisdom will be forthcoming depends in 
You Measure upon groups such as ours, Upon 
“aq and me. Lets see what the situation 18 


Ow į : 
W it pertains to us. 


to) 
§ ™ Roger Williams to Harold Velde 

ing the year 
le to those 
t—declare, 


e a to me in my reading duri 
eq 2¢tion of the American peop. 
Which a few—past and presen 


This paper was delivered as a presidential address before the 


cherish, prize, esteem; to values worthy of real- 
ization in the lives of all. Instead of working 
toward the establishment of the optimum con- 
ditions necessary for the realization of these val- 
ues, the American people apparently outstrip 
themselves in constructing road blocks, barriers 
to the realization of values, some of which, it is 
granted, they remain unaware of, but many of 
which they at least give lip-service to. One is 
almost convinced of an innate perversity at work 
in the universe urging us to take the easy way 
out,to do that which will destroy what really 
matters in life, and to crush in its incipient 
stages the life that ought to be. We destroy 
that which we ought to cherish. Examples come 
readily to mind: Socrates drinking the hemlock; 
Jesus dying on the cross. But we Americans 
say, “That happened a long time ago; foreigners 
did those dreadful things; we would not do that!” 
Wouldn’t we? Don’t we? Evidence is at hand 
proving that Americans have done such evil 
things. 

Let us think for a moment of Roger Williams 
and picture him in terms drawn for us by Masson 
in his Life of Milton: 

Let the reader fancy him in 1640, a man of 
thirty-four, of bold and stout jaws, but with 
the richest and softest eyes, gazing out over 
the Bay of his dwelling, a spiritual Crusoe, 
the excommunicated even of Hugh Peters, 
and the most extreme and outcast soul in 
all America.’ 

This is the kind of treatment that Americans 
give: to account a man an enemy of society; 
in this case, according to Parrington, to drive 
him “forth to find such resting place as he 
might, there to bring forth after his kind”; and, 
in the case of the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, never to rescind the decree of banishment 
against him. Yet this was a man who, if we 
may believe the same authority, was a “rebel 
against all the stupidities that interposed a bar- 
rier betwixt men and the fellowship of their 


Louis Parrington, 


I . in V 
II, p. 563; as quoted in Vernon agnis ork: Han 


Main Currenis in American Thought. 
court, Brace, and Co., 1927, I, p. 75. 
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dreams.”? This was a man of whom Cotton 
Mather reluctantly wrote that “many juditious 
persons judged him to have the root of the mat- 
ter in him.’* Roger Williams had so much of 
“the root of the matter in him” that Parrington 
evaluates him in these words: 


England gave her best when she sent us 
Roser Willams, A great thinker and a 
bold innovator, the repository of the gen- 
erous liberalisms of a vigorous age, he 
brought with him the fine wheat of long 
years of English tillage to sow in the Amer- 
ican wilderness. . . .He believed in men and 
their native justice, and he spent his life 
freely in the cause of humanity. . . . he trans- 
ported to America the democratic aspira- 
tions of English Independency.* 


Fortunate for this land of ours, Roger Williams 
was able, from Rhode Island if not from Mass- 
achussetts, to “bring forth after his kind,” and 
to him, if we may believe Parrington, we are 
indebted for the perpetuation of some of our 
most precious values. Among these may be 
listed the compact theory of the state as against 
the divine right theory; a realistic conception of 
the political state as the sovereign repository of 
the social will; the idea of government as the 
practical instrument of society to effect its de- 
sired ends; and help in creating the necessary 
machinery of a democratic commonwealth—that 
of the Rhode Island experiment.’ Later ex- 
amples will further demonstrate that we are 
still following the obstructionist tactics so well 
laid down by our colonial ancestors. We seem 


to exercise a native knack for obscuring our 
values. 


We seem to have forgotten something that 
lies at the very heart of our discussion of values, 
philosophy, and education. We seem to have 
lost sight of the fact that as human beings we 
have the power to carry-over from past exper- 
iences—of ourselves and of our ancestors—jn- 
sights, ideas, values which should guide man’s 
experiences toward that which elevates and 
ennobles him. Insights are available and are 
forthcoming which, in Dewey’s words, would add 
meaning to experience, power of control over 
subsequent experience, and quality to our ex- 
periences. I would remind us of that fact and 
emphasize the point by setting in contrast in- 
sights of some earlier thinkers with present-day 
accomplishments. 


Listen to the wisdom of Alexander H, Step- 


*Parrington, op. cit., p. 63. 
Ibid., p. 75. 

4Ibid., pp. 74-75. 

‘Ibid., p. 67. 
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hens, Vice-president of the Confederacy, when 
he stated: 


n š . f 
It is to progress in these essential attributes 0 
pak cial pa a that I would pac me 
improvement of mind, the “increase ani ma 
fusion of knowledge among men.’ the ere : 
tion of schools, colleges and temples i" 
learning; the progress of intellect over me 
ter; the triumph of mind over the pee 
propensities; the advancement of kin a 
ling and good will among the natione e 
the earth; the cultivation of virtue an her 
pursuits of industry; the bringing 1 4 
subjection and subservience to the use s 
man of all the elements of nature ek S 
us; in a word, the progress of civ oe A 
tion, and everything that elevates & 
ennobles man.ê 


re the 
Or acting Governor Cowles Meade before 
legislature of the Territory of Mississippi in 


Taught by the experience of centuries, wal? 
ed by the expiring groans of falling — 
cautioned by the miseries of others, ie 
begin our Young Republic by provi a 
largely and magnificently for the gsn Ji- 
diffusion of knowledge; let the poor be Poor a 
ed with means of education; let schools i 
erected throughout your Territory on SU en 
generous terms as will enable every citiz 
to understand his proper station in society. « 
to detect the guise of craft and duplici a 
and expose the lurking deceits of the # 
bitious hypocrite.” 


A of 
Or listen to Edwin A. Alderman, President i 
Tulane University, at the Fifth Conference 
Education in the South in 1902: 


I believe that Democracy is the highest a 
pression yet evolved of the governm “cest 
purpose of men. I believe that the 01° js 
and most difficult task of a Democracy 
the education of all the people. < n of the 
The second fundamental conclusion 0 est- 
South is that public education is an gel 
ment and not an expenditure and ces 
therefore, common schools for both ie 
must be everywhere established and SET 
tained in order that the productive Pc hat 
of the community may be heightened, and 
the standard of conduct, happiness Sity 
intelligence may be raised, and oppor ert 
given to discover the precious ‘lad o Li jnto 
whose spark of genius may be kindle rid? 
leadership for the great affairs of the W° 


805 

‘Louis B. Pendleton, Alexander H. Stephens, PP: f 

as quoted in Parrington, op. cit., II, p. 86. cali” 
Stuart G. Noble, A History of American E Toe 

rev. ed. New York: Rinehart and Compa? 

1954, p. 143, f 
*“The Child and the State,” Conference fo! 


tion in the South. Proceedin the Fifth 
for Education in the South, poe 
Education Board, 19 


ue, 
Cones? 
Knoxville, Tenn.: 30 
02, pp. 56, 58. 
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Pecans these statements which are insights, 
ikes S, and statements of what really matters to 
pr A ancestors of ours set down our accomplish- 
i E and see where we stand today. Consider, 
7 1 epe to these ideals, what we evidently 
29, i education today. In 1949 only about 
ieee national income was devoted to public 
ede, ee less than 1% was devoted to private 
Ena a ae and about 1% was devoted to religion 
3 tiet, are. Evidently we think very little of 
alcoh et welfare, and religion, but we do love 
ORA olic beverages (on which we spent 5%), 
a mobiles and travel (on which we spent 10%), 
ieee (on which we spent 6% of our 
aap income). When we spend $5 billion for 
i a education but $8 billion on liquor and $19 
Aeris on automobiles, do we not show what 
eala really value and how far from the 
Dumb al ideal we have strayed? Consider the 
ade er of overcrowded classrooms and the in- 
all ae of our provisions for education. Re- 
pup 2t President Alderman in 1902 stated that 
ings education is an investment. In spite of 
nit Insight, it was not until 1945 that the 
Meet States Chamber of Commerce awakened 
6 ae the fact that education is, according to 
Peat “he of their fine but belated study, an “in- 
large ent in people.” Neither has it been a 
jud DE a nor in all the people—when 
H in terms of present needs. Now for the 
atten ea large numbers of Negro students are 
have ing graduate schools in the South. You 
efici only to grade their work and witness the 
ea oe caused by inferior prior schooling to 
under the dreadful harm done human beings 
that the guise of “equal facilities.” Consider 
4 not until May 17, 1954, was the real door 
Preg ortunity opened for the discovery of the 
in Taos ‘Jad of parts” mentioned by Alderman 
tin, 2! Only now are some school boards get- 
e 8 around to giving some attention to the gift- 
lip. StUdents, those of exceptionally high intel- 
fro, Nee, But these departures from wisdom and 


™ the ideal pale into insignificance when we 


Seq h 
in 72¢ last example—a report from Martin Hall 


Stateg, Vation of January 9, 1954, in which he 


Rebresentative Velde, chairman of the 

explas, Un-American Activities Committee, 

3 amed his vote against a proposed ap- 

Doingtion for mobile rural libraries by 

sprees out that education too widely 
ad has usually led to socialism.” 


t 
to du cation too widely spread has usually led 
Rtg or alism ”—such a statement from a Con- 
We 28 would seem to demonstrate that today 
Tericang are as skilled at obstructionism 


op 
®Volt Against Reason,” p- 30. 


as our Puritan forebears who drove out Roger 
Williams. It contrasts with the earlier state- 
ments and prepares us for an analysis of mid- 
century America which surely should bring us 
the “pain” to start the “thinking” necessary 
to “wisdom ”—which is our purpose. 

Writing in The Nation, Milton L. Barron ex- 
pressed our situation in these terms: 


We all know that bold revisions in the 
pattern of human relations have become 
taboo in mid-century America. We no long- 
er pioneer freely in social affairs. Our way 
of life has come to mean, among other 
things, conservative correctness in social, 
political, and economic affairs. Proposals 
for planned change, so common a genera- 
tion ago, are now frowned upon as the im- 
practical speculations of ‘eggheads.’ Re- 
commendations that social engineering be 
employed to alleviate our social problems 
are linked with political subversion or left- 
wing idealogies and dismissed—or investi- 
gated. The flexibility and social inventive- 
ness that explained so much of the promise 
and hope of our earlier history have given 
way to fear and rigidity. 

This, indeed, is one of the more important 
dilemmas of our time. Unless we solve it, 
our very existence, not merely the welfare 
of our children, will be threatened.” 


It appears that in America we would investi- 
gate and hamstring the very people who can 
give us the insights and ideals we need for our 
salvation. And the situation is not at all helped 
when our President, if we may believe Henry 
Steele Commager and the New York Herald 
Tribune, defines the intellectual as “a man who 
takes more words than is necessary to tell more 
than he knows.” A great nation, America: 
We defeat our “eggheads” and hand the keys 
of our cities to Elsie the Borden cow! And we 
are not to joke about Elsie the Borden cow, if 
we may believe the book reviewer of Thomas 
Whiteside’s The Relaxed Sell in the June 5, 1954, 
issue of The Nation. According to him, Elsie 
received—up to press time—the keys to seventy- 
four cities. And “in a national identification 
poll her picture was recognized by 5 per cent 
more people than identified Eisenhower, and by 
10 per cent more than identified Einstein.” 


Social and Educational Drift 


With respect to values, I am wondering if the 
Scots graduate who visited this country 1m 1908 
did not peg us correctly. He remarked: It 
is a great country, America. In university mat- 


Milton Barron, “The Delinquent-Soc 
Juvenile?”’, The Nation, June 5, 1954, p- 484. ae 
uCommager, ‘Why Are We Mad at Teacher?,” The 


Reporter, 11 (Oct. 21, 1954), p. 41. 


iety or the 
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ters, as in social and political affairs, it does 
not know where it is going; but it is determined 
to get there.” In our reaction to absolutism, 
we seem to have gone to the other extreme and 
now flounder around in an empirical sea of com- 
plete relativism and skepticism. Not only do 
we not know where we are going, but evidently 
we are proud of the fact. Any attempt to 
think things through, to apply ‘‘oughtness” to 
life—well, that’s simply asking too much! Her- 
block, the famous cartoonist, recently pictured a 
headless Secretary of State, carrying a bulging, 
half-open brief case, racing out of his office on 
his way to European conferences. The head 
which had been left behind on the desk was 
saying: “Well, you can’t expect us to think of 
everything, can you?” 

The gist of the message I bring you is that 
“Yes, we must at least try to think of every- 
thing.” In a democratic society we must all 
become responsible and start thinking things 
through better than we have in the past. More- 
over, both philosophy and education have a vital 
role to play in this drama, as do we philosophers 
of education who stand in a special position be- 
tween these two vital fields. Perhaps what I 
have already said makes clear the dangers fac- 
ing our society and the point that society could 
well profit from more philosophy and better ed- 
ucation. I seek now to establish the point that 
philosophy needs education and will later point 
out that education needs and would profit from 
more philosophy. 

Of all the things I might say with regard to 
the philosopher’s concern with education, I wish 
to mention only one: the danger to philosophy 
and philosophers if education is of the wrong 
kind. If education in this country is of the wrong 
kind, conditions are likely to be such that true 
philosophical inquiry cannot be carried on and 
the philosopher will find himself displaced. For 
this reason, if for no other, philosophers might 
well afford to give philosophy of education not 
step-child status but equal status with its broth- 
ers: philosophy of religion, science, and history. 
One wonders if there had been closer and proper 
liason between the fields of philosophy and edu- 
cation in the past, would there be as much un- 
healthiness in our society as we seem to see? 

The unhealthy spots are all too frequent, if 
we apply the criterion of von Moltke. Writing 
in The Atlantic, John J. McCloy reminds us of 
von Moltke’s notion that the test of a country’s 
fiber is how the privileged elements of societ; 
react. By “privileged” elements of society E 
means the educated and the successful, In 

“Edgar W. Kni j ; 
New York: ena ake ee pamen Education, 


John J. McCloy, “Ten Ye 
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a healthy society, protection of liberty and the s 
maintenance of decent public administration : 
must be stimulated and guarded from§the$top. 
Apply this criterion to the following cases and 

you should see some unhealthiness in our society 
—enough to warn the philosophers that their 
best interests lie in taking an interest in educa- 
tion. g 

A real insight into how well our “educated 

teachers are protecting our liberties is disclosed 

by Victor Boesen as he tells the story in The 
Reporter: 


Even if my teaching was ‘subtle, which it 
certainly was not, I richly deserved one 0 
those subpoenas [under the Dilworth law, 
which in Los Angeles is reported to strip SA 


5 J 

all school employees of court protection for 
y 

{ 


their jobs]. As a teacher I had indeed lived 
dangerously. I had discussed the Bill o 
Rights when it wasn’t even Bill of Rights 
Week, and I had made it very plain that 
was in favor of all its ten Amendments. 
I was plainly not impartial about a lot O 
other things, such as slum clearance, conser- 
vation of natural resources, racial demot- 
racy, and the right of anyone to join organ- 
izations or attend meetings without fear O 
having his license number taken. “cht 

I had told my pupils they had the righ 
to sign petitions and to write their Con- 
gressmen. I had told them it was un-Ame!~ 
ican to be afraid. I had told them that 
had traveled in the principal countries of the 
world, and described what it was like to live 
in a police state. t 

When friends asked me how I felt abou 
UNESCO, I said I thought it was great: 
They looked pained and cautioned me, ‘ YOU 
will be very careful, won’t you?’ They ade 
admitted they didn’t know just wie 
UNESCO was, and declared they didn 
want to know—it wasn’t safe. 


J 
The tragedy disclosed here is that the one i 
teacher capable of protecting our liberties 4 
the teaching profession. 


The Retreat From Controversial Thinking 


How extensive is this illness besetting out a 
siety? According to Martin Essex, chairma oe 
the Committee on Tenure and Academic F” e 
dom of the National Education Association, 25 
reported to the 92nd annual convention in ~ g- 
York on June 27, 1954, it is extensive an 
ucation is in danger of becoming sterile er" 
drab. In a study that reached 522 school SUP 
intendents his committee found that many tiot 
ies, such as religious education, sex educs: ios, 
communism, socialized medicine, local pote 
UNESCO, and race relations, were “too CO? 
es, Rep 


“Victor Boesen, “Wh: i ing,” The 
ter, July 6, 1954, p. 19,” 1 Wit Teaching, 


versial” for classroom instruction. Essex re- 
that freedom to learn is now at a low 
BY 4 rne criticism of public education is now 
ron tide. ‘The American teacher has vol- 
ae Tuy censored herself,” Essex asserted. ‘‘This 
ae to fear of reprisals. The average teacher 
A a want to become a martyr. As a result, 
E ucation is in danger of becoming fossilized, 
an fe mass of facts, lacking vitality or mean- 
the, In this kind of setting what place is 
a. for philosophy? 
to only have our “educated” classes failed 
ee otect our liberties, but they may even be 
à eae for this unhealthy state of our soci- 
1m mae in The Reporter, Commager pro- 


ihe intellectuals and academicians are 
intel e8 responsible for some of this anti- 
ae ion ae After all, we have had 
atte like universal public education 
Ea long time, and no other society can 
ast as many college graduates as our own. 
the most educated generation of one of 
aii most educated nations plunges into 
io i-intellectualism, something must be ser- 
usly wrong with either the principle or 
e practice of education. Since it is al- 
oid inconceivable to confess anything 
oe with the principle, the responsibility 
sch es back to the practice—that is, to the 
ools and the colleges, to the intellectuals 
ae ™selves, They have failed to make 
: a the role of the intellectual in American 
on to instill an appreciation of the necessity 
ai intellectual independence. They have 
ed to enlist the great mass of their coun- 
lectual. in the common cultural and intel- 
lic’s al enterprise necessary for the Repub- 
Progress and security. 
with” Contention is that a lot of what is wrong 
i egg Society today may be attributed to the 
acti of education; what is wrong with the 
Noy ice of education is that it does not have 
We me Wisdom and philosophy in it; and what 
phy Ust do to correct this is to put more philos- 
ph, into education. This means that philos- 
ang > Must not be aloof to or above the needs 
Ha ems of education. 
Lop), Cation, then, needs philosophy. How so? 
by A WM to another specific case, an analysis 
Longi Powell Davies of Dr. Klaus Fuchs, the 
Riving > atomic scientist who was convicted of 
atomic secrets to Russia. 


Pe . . 
Dlang chs’ father understood this: his ex- 
a potion was that his son had the mind 0 
dig’ lus: and the soul of an infant. He 
Not mean the soul of an infant in the 


Sis er 
TON unspoiled purity or simplicity, but 


n Y A 
"Q York Times, June 28, 1954, P- 17. 
ager, op cit., p. 41. 


in the sense of arrested spiritual develi 
ment. The soul of the i was stuntenl 
dwarfed, ungrown. Yet it did not impair 
his brilliant mentality. This, for many 
people, is a difficult thing to comprehend 
although it occurs quite frequently. 

A brilliant mind cannot of itself unlock 
the doors of Life. Unless the soul can grow 
—that is to say, the spirituality, the moral 
discernment, the wide, deep sympathy, the 
compassion, the inner fortitude which makes 
it possible to deal strongly with one’s own 
life and gently with other lives: unless 
this inner mystery of heart and conscience 
can break forth and go out with a man into 
the world in which he makes his way—he 
is forever a weakling and the brilliance of 
his mind is more likely to ensnare him than 
save him.” 


Granted this is an accurate analysis, we 
would be safe in concluding that, unlike Roger 
Williams, this man did not have “the root of 
the matter in him.” And this is the crux of the 
matter: that we must have within us the root 
of the matter! That we must have more in- 
dividuals who are a composite of interests, habits, 
attitudes, characteristics which make it possible 
to deal strongly with one’s own life and gently 
with other lives—that, it seems to me, is the 
need of the hour. It may be taken as an ideal: 
and when an ideal is declared to be worthy of 
realization, we find ourselves involved in values, 


` philosophy, and education. 


Philosophical Inquiry and Educational 


Process 

In the attempt to realize in the lives of a great 
many individuals an ideal (which, I believe, is 
the concern of education), numerous values are 
to be revealed in the individual's personal re- 
sponse to experience. But, we next ask, “What 
values?” From this question issues—golng back 
to the original statement of the thesis—the pain 
that makes man think, the thought that makes 
man wise, the wisdom that makes life endurable, 
and—going beyond the original statement— the 
wisdom that enriches and ennobles and lifts 
man higher and higher, away from his animal 
origins and toward the godly destiny which may 
be his. Specifically, the question “What val- 
ues?” leads to philosophy. Particularly does it 
lead to insights in the realm of ethics, of moral 
values—into, as Durant Drake puts it, “know- 
ledge of what matters.” We enter this realm 
of philosophy by virtue of our concern with the 
conduct of life as a whole, with the integrity 
and harmony of our outlook of life. Only clear 
insights into our guiding ideals for the conduct 


1A. Powell Davies, “What Makes A Communist?”’, 
The Progressive, January, 1954, p. 
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of life can yield the practical wisdom capable of 
answering the question “What values?.” As 
Professor Tsanoff has written, 


Unless we know our ideal aim we cannot 
take the first step rightly, anymore than we 
can draw a straight line from any point until 
we know our objective. And more impor- 
tant still in practice, that straight line 
will notłbe the right line until we are assur- 
ed that it is the line we ought to draw, 
leading to the right and true end. We may 
know most expertly how to get or how to 
avoid certain results. But the crucial ques- 
tion still remains: Are these things and re- 
sults really worth getting, or are they to 
be dismissed or avoided?!8 


Insights in this realm are needed in American 
life today. The kind of thinking that will yield 
knowledge of where we should be going and the 
worthwhileness of going there rather than else- 
where is—contrary to the headless figure in 
Herblock’s cartoon—expected. If McCoy and 
von Moltke are right, it should be expected of 
the protectors of our liberties—the educated 
members of society. Surely the minimum ex- 
pectation should be that those who educate do 
such thinking or be aware of such knowledge in 
order that it be communicated to others, 

Philosophy should be a valuable source for 
guidance since it particularly seeks knowledge 
of moral values and includes the field of ethics, 
In this area we can find the summed up wisdom 
of man’s reflections on momentous questions, a 
few of which might well be enumerated at this 
point. What is the good life? What, indeed, 
is meant by “good”? Is there a Highest Good, 
a summum bonum, a fundamental good to which 
all other goods point? What is the Supreme 
Good? What makes it good and supreme? Are 
the goods and values of our experience to be con- 
sidered as intrinsic or as instrumental? What 
are some of the customary answers to the ques- 
tion of “What is the Supreme Good?” —such 
answers as Traditionalism, Legalism, and Theo- 
logical Ethics? If these are unsatisfactory in 
their answers, what are the main ethical theo- 
ries, such as Hedonism, Formalism, Evolutionary 
Ethics, Perfectionism or Self-Realization Ethics? 
In what ways are they adequate and in what 
ways inadequate? How do we get our convic- 
tion of conscience—the feel that I ought to act 
thus and so? What makes the dictates of con- 
science trustworthy and authoritative—that, is 
why should I act as I feel or think that I ought 
to act? Should I act from self-regarding Motives 
or out of concern for others? These are only a 
few of the standard topics treated in ethics 
courses. 


R. A. Tsanoff, Ethi 
1947, pp. 230-231. 
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One can readily see that these questions purely 
in the field of ethics and moral values lead to 
questions in other branches of philosophy. The 
question “Should I act from egoistic or altru- 
istie motives?” soon involves one in the ques- 
tion of the nature of the self. This 1s & 
basic problem in both philosophy and educa- 
tion: Is the self a thing or a definite substance 
which is asserted or denied in a particular act; 
or is the self “a living system of values conten 
plated, pursued, preferred, chosen, negated, 
frustrated, realized, enhanced?” Moreover, 
what kind of self in what kind of world? This 
question places us in the realm of moral a 
ity in its cosmic setting, the “cosmology of V% 
ues,” in that branch of philosophy termed meti 
physics or ontology. What sort of reality aA 
values have; what is the status of value in the 
constitution and order of nature? Does reality 
include things evaluational as well as things 
factual; ethics, as well as physics? How recom 
cile a world which may be interpreted foot 
as though all things—as one writer puts it, $ 
they carbons, chromosomes, consciousness a 
on a par; how reconcile this with the“mora 
gradational view of nature: the evaluation a 
moral view which recognizes that some thing 5 
ought to be rather than others, that some bar 
are preferable to others, higher, worthier? ie 
other questions arise; for our moral judgme? “4 
aims, and ideals must be intelligent and rationi 
ly defensible, so at least some of us prefer. Th n 
arise questions such as “How do we kno 
and “What is knowledge?” and ‘What 
truth?”—all of which put us into the branch A 
philosophy known as epistemology or theory í 
knowledge. And thus we could continue U? 
we had made the whole round of philosophy ad 
mentioned all its branches, each of which o 
contribute something helpful in answering jef 
one little question which occasioned this ga 
survey of philosophy: the question «What “ne 
ues?” which we raised in connection with i 
development of individuals with the “root 
the matter in them,” . the 

The tragedy of our day, as I see it, lies ™ 
fact that too many of our college graduates TE 
enter the teaching profession have had ne een 
posure to the sytematic thinking that has °” of 
done on these questions. Indeed, too _ 
them are ignorant of the meaning of such thet- 
as “metaphysics,” “ethics,” “logic,” “aest of 
ics,” “epistemology.” They are ignoran ave 
these branches of philosophy because they yet 
never been exposed to philosophy. More? tbe 
the situation is not likely to improve; pers 
new state certification requirements for te2¢?” jf 
administrators, supervisors, and counselo™ spe 
the ones for Texas are any indication— Pr par” 
so many unessentials that no time is left tO 


a 


a the things that really matter. Such prac- 
a . and failures are all the more tragic when we 
Pres 3 that they stem from a leadership that 
itself oe of the very nature of education 
Sis f the responsible educational leaders 
the y understood the entire process of education, 
pas mana see that throughout the educational 
kre ee are questions and problems which 
ly zi gee philosophical and hence must sure- 
tion. a greater place to philosophy in educa- 
one so we should finally speak of education 
tie ` _ For the wisdom which is philosophy and 
Sater for the enhancement of living would 
ne ‘or little in the world if they could not be 
fier “a to oncoming generations. Educa- 
cultiy, E to do with this transmission, with the 
io is ion of man’s higher life, and with enabl- 
tasks hs younger generation to face the higher 
specifi at yield the greater values. But let’s be 
work c here and sketch in the skeletonic frame- 
zd of the educational process. . , 

hee Ucation primarily concerns the relationship 
relation a teacher and a pupil. This is the re- 
hee, rat between an immature person who 
Mate, guidance, control, and direction and a 
eet person who is a professional expert at 
H mg such needs. This relationship occurs in 
es community: the school, the main 
ae cy for modern education. It takes place in 
Sd where there is a particular kind of 
a ap The essence of the matter seems 
abiliti that the teacher teaches attitudes, 
& m ies, skills, and habits to the pupil in such 
Segre as to influence his development into 
Societ kind of person to live in some kind of 
na. It would seem, then, that the educa- 
aa process consists essentially in “what” the 
re ee should teach the pupil (a curriculum), 
jectiy, (method), and to what end (aims, ob- 
in, es). Also involved are questions pertain- 
it organization, and the 


to it i 
Admin: US agencies ` : 
ministration of the community in which ed- 


“i occurs. 
ucagi tonic though this framework of the ed- 
Mitha al process may be, it does give us a 
lt tel full outline of the educational process. 
Ie i Is us what education is all about. | Now 
iy, look within this framework and notice the 
tiong Questions that arise. These are the ques- 
thoyp uch every beginning teacher should have 
have: t about and for each of which he should 
hypotp mulated at least a tentative working 
bits hesis. What attitudes, abilities, skills, ha- 
of Se to be taught? To develop what kind 
Natus ons? To live in what kind of society? 
to p tally there are other questions that pertain 
ue, ferences, to choices, to what ought to be— 
tea ions as to the agencies of education, the 
ization of education, and the administration 


of education. But the three questions we have 
just mentioned lie at the very heart of the ed- 
ucational process. Moreover, there are ques- 
tions pertaining to values: to what we ought to 
cherish, prize, esteem; to what really matters in 
life; to what in life really comes first, what sec- 
ond; to this rather than that; to what ought to 
be, what is higher, worthier. Basically, these 
are, as we have already seen, philosophical prob- 
lems demanding our best thinking, our keenest 
insights, and the application of the wisdom of 
our great philosophers of past and present. But 
the point is: this is the very knowledge our 
teachers lack! 


Pain, Thought and Wisdom 


What does this mean to us, those who are called 
“philosophers of education”? Here I would re- 
mind you of the theme mentioned at the begin- 
ning: “Not easy to learn. Sometimes pain- 
ful. But pain makes man think. Thought 
makes man wise. Wisdom makes life endur- 
able.” ‘Pain, we have experienced—as we re- 
flected on the seemingly innate perversity of us 
Americans in obscuring our values, on the seeming 
loss of our heads (our not knowing where we are 
going, but being determined to get there), on the 
anti-intellectualism of our day and the rather poor 
battle our educated classes are waging in protec- 
tion of our liberties, and, finally, on the separation 
between philosophy and education, two fields that 
are really interdependent. In connection with 
the last phrase, we in the philosophy of educa- 
tion have in some cases experienced much pain 
merely by virtue of our professional position— 
a hybrid position between philosophy and educa- 
tion. For example, in the battles between 
academicians and educationists, philosophers of 


education may feel compelled to join the academ- 
onists from taking 


icians to prevent the educati 
education down the completely wrong path. 
The result? Perhaps brick-bats from our col- 
leagues in education; perhaps we are still “be- 
yond the pale,” “second-class” citizens m the 
academic world and must be content with asso- 
ciate rather than full membership in some organ- 
izations and with slower promotions than others. 
This is painful. Yet arises the thought and the 
challenge: who stands in a better position than 
the philosopher of education to meet this need 
of the time, to bring about better education 
through more philosophy? My answer is: “No 
one, if ——.” No one can do it better than 
the philosopher of education if he meets two 
challenges: (1) to become a better master of 
both fields, both philosophy and education, that 
he may be better equipped to perform his task 
and earn his way, and (2) to define better and 
(Continued on page 121) 
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BY EARL C. CUNNINGHAM 


Objective Tests and Progressive 
Educational Philosophy 


The point of view developed here argues that the use of objective tests 


is inconsistent with the educational theory of instrumentalism. 


Both the theory 


and the practice are dominant in our schools today according to the author 
who is Visiting Lecturer in Education at the University of Illinois from 


State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 


In some current educational thinking theory and 
practice sometimes make strange bed-fellows. . . 
Incompatibles are often found blissfully togeth- 
er and in (apparently) perfect rapport. This 
brief study is an exposé of such a suspected 
clandestine affair. 

Perhaps not too many readers would challenge 
the assertion that the evaluative technique used 
most frequently by the classroom teacher, be he 
in the elementary school or graduate school of 
education, is the objective test—true-false, com- 
pletion, multiple-choice, etc. One has only to 
visit school stenographic offices where tests are 
typed to substantiate the above assertion... . 

In a survey of opinions and practices of Mis- 
souri public school superintendents conducted by 
the writer in 1948, ninety-five percent of 290 
respondents indicated that they made conscious 
efforts to secure teachers who had been indoc- 
trinated in the philosophy and psychology of 
instrumentalism.! Unfortunately the study did 
not reveal how thoroughly the superintendents 
had actually implemented this declaration of 
purpose. 

The assumption is made here that most public 
school teachers have had courses in psychology 
and methods which were definitely weighted in 
terms of the instrumentalist ideology. 

As was stated in an earlier paragraph of this 
study, the two foregoing assertions—one, that ob- 
jective tests are the dominant formal evaluative 
technique used by teachers toda; , and two, that 
probably most public school teachers have been 
indoctrinated in instrumentalist ideology—may 
appear to be completely unrelated. But the 
thesis of this paper is that they are most inti- 
mately related in practice, though antithetical 
to one another in theory. ... 

It is this basic contradiction between theo 
and practice which has occasioned this article, 
One cannot avoid certain comments and a ques- 
tion: When a school program is built around 
instrumental presuppositions it means that the 
school has uniquely specific objectives in mind 

'Opinions and Practices Relating to 


; i Character Ed 
tion, (Unpublished Doctoral Di R , Educa- 
of Missouri, 1948) p. 88, ssertation, University 
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It should also follow, one believes, that once & 
school program is projected in terms of a ae 
philosophy of education, then only those schoo! 
practices which support and sustain and further 
the realization of objectives should be allowed & 
place in the program. It seems absurd for wr 
to project certain objectives or goals as the en 
of the educative process and then to introduce 
into daily practices procedures which will ten! 
to block realization of objectives. A question 
follows from this statement: Does not the 1 
discriminate use of objective tests tend to:null 7 
progressive objectives? Is not the teacher s 
administrator actually taking away with ons 
hand what he is offering with the other when 4 
professes progressive objectives and utilizes 0 
jective tests as a standard of evaluation? d 
The remainder of this paper will be concerne 
with indicating the reasons why it is conten ee 
herein that such testing procedures are non-co? 


sonant with the progressive philosophy of edi 
ucation. 


ive 
Some Tenets in the Credo of a Progressi” 
Educationalist 


Anyone calling himself a Progressive, an main 
mentalist, a Pragmatist, or an Experimenta d 
must, if he is the least bit system conscious, 54 
scribe to the following suppositions: Firs a 
must subscribe to the proposition that eu r- 
matter, per se, is an anachronism and particu! 
ly must he oppose theories of education WH G 
seek to cram discrete, unrelated “facts” or ‘ ; 
tails into the heads of reluctant, resisting PUL ab 
second, he must subscribe to the proposition t?" 
there is no such thing as absolute truth; pich 
third, he must subscribe to the theory W ri- 
proposes that formal education is concerne dure? 
marily with Providing operational proce and 
which will equip the student with methods pd 
techniques for meeting problem situations 
resolving them. 


. i = 
A synoptic treatment of these tenets in aa 
gressive’s Credo, in relation to objective t°” pe 


as a means of evaluating pupil progress, W; 
profitable. 


7 


| 


, 
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In the first place the educational i 
r progressive 
ad particularly opposed to rote or verbalistic 
a ane contending that the cramming of isolat- 
oie as into unwilling heads constitutes a serious 
J ‘cational fallacy. . . .It is believed that this 
sition needs no further theoretical elaboration 

ecause it is so widely held. 

Bae let us oppose this theory to the rationale 
E ee testing. . . .Successful study habits are 
to ay to the type of “returns” one is expected 
iis, rom a course of study. For example, in 
shi ory if one is țo see cause and effect relation- 
PS in sweeping social movements, his method 


X 4 dy must be of the type which stresses prin- 
sles, the interplay of tensions, the effects of 


these tensions upon the evolving culture, etc. In 
en type of approach such things as dates, 
rae at of minor characters, battles, ete. are of 
the igible importance. On the other hand, if 
is pupil is held for dates, names, battles, etc, 
on a attack must be adapted to the end 
i g t. This student reads for details—he learns 
a Spot” statements which lend themselves to 
€tail.questions. If he wants a grade, and he 
Probably does, he makes of his mind a reservoir 
ee he stores levels of trivia against that 
ee day of examination. Finally, if the 
on ent learns that he is expected to be able 
site nn onally to apply his knowledge to problem 
oon, his study attack will reflect this ap- 
fr ach and will possess many elements unique 

om the other suggested approaches. 
A ow the Progressive, committed as he is to a 
d lem solving type of educational theory, 
i. himself in an awkward educational pre- 
as if he uses objective tests as a major 
aoe standard. Actually, objective tests 
ae almost necessary types of study habits 
on Ich were earlier described as placing emphasis 
Th nding and storing discrete, isolated facts. 
ai types of study habits are flat contradic- 
ae to the habits the Progressive should be 
sive ing to build. In other words, the Progres- 
uc Sets up objectives and goals and then intro- 
Viting devices in his daily program which tend to 
ano te his goals. Finally, it is something of an 
Bos ad to observe the teacher spreading the 
Deri against verbalisms and for meaningful ex- 
tes ees and then by her choice of objective 
Vocal techniques forces the very thing she so 
Proft’, decries upon her pupils! What shall it 
ser t the child to be a part of a system that 
tech igh and worthy goals but adopts classroom 

niques which vitiate the goals? 
n the second place, the Progressive, in sub- 
leg Ing to a way of knowing which limits know- 
Dossi i probabilities, is demanding more than 1s 
Caten, © I and when he asks the pupil to give 
Sorical answers to true or false questions 
> 


barons true “yes” or “no” answers are 
it means duit the fuel or eae cf eee 
hin, ruth or falsity of a proposition 
ges upon such factors as the position of the 
observer in relation to the thing observed, upon 
observed consequences of operational pvenzilnes 
and upon specific spatio-temporal contexts, ete 
Dewey epitomizes this point of view when he 
observes that in changing the way of knowing | 
one thereby changes the nature of knowledge. 

All of this means that truth is in a constant 
state of flux—as an ancient said, in a state of 
becoming. “A man cannot step twice in the 
same river” expresses this point of view. For 
example, what is asserted to be true at instant 
one may be false at instant two, depending upon 
the frame of reference of two observers. And 
even if the assertion has been found to be true 
at both instance one and instance two, no asser- 
tion can be made of instance three, except a 
posteriori. 

In the light of what the Progressive admits 
that he believes, how, one must ask, can he 
include universal true and false questions in any 
evaluating scheme he sets up? If such ques- 
tions are used, extreme care must be exercised 
to stipulate qualified qualifications—which auto- 
matically reduces the sweep of such questions.” 

Now some will be quick to state that this 
criticism is sheer philosophic hair-splitting and 
that this particular problem is a straw-man. 
Is it? Iż is a fundamental question of the rela- 
tionship between educational objectives and con- 
sistent techniques for their implementation. If 
the problem of consistency can be ignored here, 
just how will one know when inconsistencies begin 
to make a difference, if at all? (This same criti- 
cism can be leveled at other forms of objective 
questions. Space here forbids elaboration). 


A Valid Approach to Progressive Testing 


If the progressive teacher or administrator is to 
recognize the principle of logical consistency, 
then it appears that there is one genuinely valid 
testing technique open to him... a2 

Years ago Dewey published his little book on 
How We Think. In this study he has set out 
what he terms a “complete act of thought ”—a 
point of view vital to the progressive theory of 
education. 


2The reader’s attention is directed to the logical 
meaning of statements beginning with All and No. 
Both are universal assertions and as such they must in- 
clude or exclude past, present, and future instance without 
exception. One exception is sufficient to invalidate the 
entire statement. One suspects that most of us lack the 
cosmic data essential for validating or invalidating such 
sweeping universals. Yet how common they are on 


“objective” test forms! 
(Continued on page 127) 
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BY ROBERT E. MASON 


Of Life, Liberty. and Symbols 


In an advanced and complicated culture it is easy to confuse the symbols 
of living with life itself. When this happens men may lose their liberty. In 


order for men to be free it is not necessary that they surrender the 
Rather they must see to it that symbols 


richness of a symbolic culture. 


function as the instruments for maximizing the opportunities for living. The 


author is Professor of Education at Western Reserve University. 


This essay is based upon a naturalistic meta- 
physical outlook. A basic assumption, then, is 
that nature is real. But if it be asked, “How 
do you know nature is there?” it must be al- 
lowed that the term ature is a symbol, and that 
asserting that nature is there is symbolic be- 
havior. The asserting itself may be looked upon 
as a natural phenomenon, but, in another sense, 
the asserting is an artifact wrought out of na- 
ture. That is, the assertion is not real in the 
same sense as the asserter. An asserter is the 
source of all assertions. Assertions are created 
by living beings. The Cartesian “cogito” was 
absurd because the interrogations leading up to 
it assumed that a condition of the reality of the 
asserter was the assertion. 

A position to be developed here is that the 
finally ultimate source and ground of human 
and educational values is the organism living 
and striving to perpetuate itself in its own and 
in succeeding generations. Life is ultimate in a 
hierarchy of values. Asserting this may have 
cultural and educational consequences. But 
the act of asserting is of no metaphysical con- 
sequence. It is accidental, not essential. 


Symbols as Instruments of Living 


To assume that nature is real is to attribute this 
being - there - whether - or - not - anybody - says - 
so to living things. It is to affirm simply, im- 
mediately, uncritically, “If it is alive, it lives,” 
Now to live is also to strive to keep living. This 
is real, in and of itself; it is real in complete 
independence of any assertions about the matter. 

Being alive involves generalized effort to re- 
alize conditions which make it possible to re- 
main alive and to Propagate. An organism 
becomes hungry, thirsty, hot, cold, grouchy, 
playful whether or not it, or anyone else, 3 


says so. It also institutes generalized ran 
activity to try to get over being hung 
cold, hot, grouchy, playful. 
real, whether or not symbol 
scribe it. Finally—and still at the non-s 
bolic or sub-symbolic level—the organism kas 
when it is relatively less hungry, thirsty, cold, hot 
grouchy, playful. It knows, whether or not it can 
say it, and whether or not anyone else says it. 


ever 
dom 
Ty, thirsty, 
And this, too, is 
S enter in to de- 
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Everything but being alive is symbolic, which 
is to say that everything but being alive 38 
instrumental. Symbols are among the tools oF 
instruments which we use to help us live. Bu 
the reality of symbols is conditional. They 
exist only as life attachments. If life goes, they 
go. They are not worth anything except as they 
help us live. Symbols have a reality condition- 
al upon living, but living is not conditional upon 
symbols. Then all symbols must be referred E 
and judged by life, but, on the other hand, a 
must not be referred to and judged by symbols. 
To do that would be to reify the symbols, an 
that must be wrong, because the symbols dire no 
really real; they have only a conditional reality. 

There is a very serious moral problem 12° 
volved here. That is that an organism may; 
strangely, become attached to the condition® 
and instrumental so that symbols take too mu¢' 
the place of living. Of course, this transference 
could not be complete, for, if it were, the orga” 
ism would die. But judging life by the yo 
instead of judging the word by life is a great 
perennially blooming sin. It is wrong because 
it reverses the order. The richer the symboli¢ 
environment of an organism, the greater tb? 
danger. The very tastes of the organism eas 
become perverted so that the symbols’ (the 1 A 
uals) of food and drink seem to have grea HE 
importance that the feeding and drinking. be 
symbols and rituals of sex come to be as 
interesting than the experiences of mating. P ‘| 
haps a supreme moral dedication in 2 highly 
symbolic culture would be to get the priority 5 
life re-established—to fight the symbols. 
to destroy them but to make them get down: 2 

The objection may be raised that we hav" 
here a crude reductionism—an atavistic pan 
itivism which identifies human culture with ae 
because human culture is symbolic. The obje 
tion is one which should be raised. Cati 
society dedicated to life and living as the ST 
mate goods (because they are the ultimate Te?” 
be a society rich in those things which t14 © 
tionally have been looked upon as precious “ie 
pressions of man’s humannegs? The roma? re 
naturalism, with which the position taken bea 
may be identified, forces a clear choice. ee 
those cultural artifacts which are life-produe™ 


| 


pie 


a 


life-conserving, life-enhancing can be afforded. 
Cost in lives may be too high for the building 
of the Acropolis or of Manhattan. A thing of 
beauty which enhances life always takes life in 
lts production. When life is given freely to pro- 
duce new life, then life may be enhanced even 
as the ordeal of creation takes the life of the 
creator. Thus life may be made worth living 
in death. But life-denying ordeals cannot, in 
this view, be stipulated by men for other men. 
Since life is the great Good, no man is morally 
obligated to give life away. Every man’s moral 
obligation is to preserve his life. His freedom 
1s to choose his mode of dying. 


“The Secular and the Sacred 


Those concerns which are secular, in contrast to 
those which are sacred, may be located within 
t e moral hierarchy here described. The more 
indispensible for biological survival, the more 
Secular. Secular education becomes, then, ed- 
ucation devoted primarily to mastery of means 
which are most likely to insure survival and 
Propagation to the most people. So-called secu- 
ar schools in the United States today are prob- 
ably, in effect, functioning as sectarian schools 
When seventh grade social studies in a dirty city 
Slum school continues to be a study of Egyptian 
Pyramids and Greek art. We have here an in- 
Stance of the evils of symbolic attachment sug- 
&ested at an earlier point in this paper. Only 
to the degree that meanings indispensible for 
Survival and propagation have been secured may 
Such learning be admissible in a secular school. 
a the hierarchy, survival comes first. Mastery 
' means-ends symbol systems having to do 
With hook-worm, privy-building, and dysentery 
~when these continue to threaten life—have 
Priority, History, music, art maybe later if 
ere is time. 
i Another way of distinguishing the secular 
Kin the sacred has to do with the enjoyments 
anqeeoble. Some people enjoy cheese soufflé, 
E become masters of symbol systems describ- 
the Means-ends relationships having to do with 
= Consuming of such a dish. Does it really 
in2tter? Should the making, serving, and emt- 
sch of cheese souflé be taught in a secular 
in 00l? The position here taken is that regard- 
i 8 some tastes there should be no argument — 
an, © Secular school But the ancient maxim 
cogat be extended indefinitely. H the dish is 
and garlic in a tiny, poorly ventilated apart- 
a z house, there may be some moral ae 
Hac in disputations regarding matters of a 
W can I have a qualitative experience wi 
beep., cese soufflé when all I can smell is cornea 
ide and cabbage? It all comes together in the 
à of liberty—liberty to enjoy what I like in 


my house. The secular school is concerned with 
social controls necessary to make possible the 
greatest extension of liberty to enjoy life. But 
it is not_concerned primarily with what is en- 
joyed. Over and above the horrid, incompetent 
teaching of many so-called “music apprecia- 
tion” and “art appreciation” courses, there is 
the possibility that these are appropriate only in 
sectarian schools. However, the secular school 
may properly acquaint youngsters with various 
ways of enjoying themselves. 

As some develop the “form follows function” 
conception, and discuss necessary relationships 
between material and form, art appears to be 
one with technical proficiency. Some teachers 
of industrial arts take this position. Again, as 
Lewis Mumford moves from architecture to city 
planning, one gets the impression that this is 
scientific method applied to social problems. If 
this is what art is, then it would appear that 
what has been called art in the past is becoming 
democratized so that, in the society of the fu- 
ture, it is simply effective, efficient living and 
social planning. 

Another possibility is that art means the en- 
tire range of community experiences—the being 
satisfied after being hungry, the being warm 
after being cold, the exhilaration of play. But 
it does not seem sensible to lump in this category 
such widely differing qualities as that of a cold 
swim on a hot day, the after-taste of fine brandy, 
Sibelius, and steak medium-rare. Perhaps the 
creation of these qualities is what art is. Swim- 
ming happens to be pretty much a natural good; 
if it were not, one who could provide the quali- 
ties by construction would, perhaps, be an artist. 

‘An education which can produce people who 
can produce joy is to be welcomed. An educa- 
tion which works to control and pre-dispose the 
enjoyings of people is immoral. Enslavement 
by symbols is a danger to be guarded against. 
Freedom to enjoy is what we mean by liberty. 


— a —— 


Manuscripts Welcome 


A substantial number of the articles appearing 
in each issue of Progressive Education are un- 
and voluntarily submitted to the 
magazine’s editor. Because the magazine 1s 


sponsored by a non-profit association, fees are not 
paid to those who write articles. Aynone who 
can present a literate and thoughtful article on 
the purposes, methods, and content of education 
is encouraged to submit his material. Interested 
writers should send their articles either to the 
editor of the magazine or to one of the con- 


ibuti i i the inside back cover. 
tributing editors listed on a 


solicited, 
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BY WILLIAM A. HEALEY 


Are Athletics a Part of Physical Education? 


In our public schools the athletic coach is also a teacher of physical 

education. He receives much of his professional training from college coaches. 
The results of a survey reported in this article indicate that a surprisingly 

high proportion of college coaches do not have a major in physical 

education. The author is Professor of Physical Education at Northern 


Illinois State Teachers College. 


College athletics have been “under fire” for 
some time. Many educators and administra- 
tors give lip service to the fine educational con- 
cept that physical education is a definite part 
of the educational program and that the athletic 
program exists like a contented twin along side 
and within the physical education program, 
This is true in many fine institutions. The 
college educator and administrator glow with 
pride when the football team trounces member 
college teams of the conference. This glow be- 
comes so bright in some instances that efforts 
to maintain it cause destruction of the educa- 
tional relationships that once existed. Physical 
education and competitive athletics can aug- 
ment one another in the same way that music 
appreciation and school sponsored operas, bands, 
and choral groups augment one another. Each 
contributes to the whole—to make a better, 


more well-rounded educational program for all 
students. 


Competitive Athletics As A Part of Physical 
Education 


The college athletic program and the physical 
education program can have the same objec- 
tives, the same emphasis, the same qualifica- 
tions for coaches and instructors, the same 
tenure, privileges, ete. 
administrator expect more of the athletic pro- 
gram. Let him not expect to support the 
whole physical education department of the 
school by the gate receipts brought in by one 
or more sports. 
publicity department head not expect to further 
the name of the college by 
sis on winning that educational objectives are 
lost. Let the administrator offer the coach the 


Fortunately, this has chang- 
ed in the past ten years, i ang 


concept of physical education has changed, To- 
day stress is on the teaching of skills, Mass 
instruction comprises a large share of the pro- 
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gram. A natural follow-up to this program 8 
to expect the men who do the coaching of ee 
petitive athletics in our colleges to have pro: ae 
sional training in physical education so tl a 
their objectives will coincide with those taug 3 
in the overall educational program of whoa 
physical education including athletics is an in 
tegral part. 

"The facts may come as a surprise to ee 
individuals, who sit by complacently, grumb! zy 
about the athletic programs and making remar a 
about the “tail wagging the dog”. A ie 
number of coaches today also teach physio 
education classes. Many are not qualified 7 
professional standards to do either. It is pA 
too much to expect a coach of an athletic tea 
to have a major in physical education as We 
as a record of participation in the sport in whic 
he is coaching. 


Professional Preparation of College Coaches 


Verification of the lack of professional training 
of college coaches was obtained in a er 
study.! A check list or questionnaire was nae 
to 142 athletic directors in the private and ois 
colleges of eight states in the Midwest M 
esota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
nois, Iowa, and Missouri). Colleges aka s3: 
participate had enrollments of 3,000 or ote 
The colleges were screened so that only t o 
that offered varsity competition in three or en 
Major sports were included. This check list Y e 
answered by 119 colleges or 88.73 per cent 0 
colleges invited to participate. a o the 
The response to the inquiry concerning icar 
number of coaches majoring in physical ¢ dent 
tion as an undergraduate and graduate stu 
is shown in Table 1. 
Table 1 merits several conclusions: 


1—If athletics are a part of physical edu i 
the percentage of majors in physical educ® i 
who are coaching athletics in college are sU” 
ingly low. 


jou) 
ati0 
catia 


vysral" 
‘Healey, W. A., An Analysis of the Adminis af 
Practices in Competitive Athletics in Selected CO river 
the Midwest. Doctoral Dissertation, Indiana 

sity, Bloomington, 1952. 


> 


2—A higher percentage of coaches in the state 
flegos majored in physical education as an un- 
ergraduate student than did the coaches in the 
private colleges. 
oe fact that only 62.35 per cent of the 
ae €s majored in physical education as an 
tergraduate student and only 57.23 per cent 
Majored in physical education on the graduate 
a onla seem to indicate a lack of profes- 
on preparation in the field of physical educa- 
A is possible to obtain a coaching position 
Some of the colleges of the Midwest without 
Professional training in physical education. 
TABLE 1 


Numarr or Coacues MAJORING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN 119 SELECTED COLLEGES OF THE MIDWEST 


Private colleges | State colleges Total 


232 coaches 100 coaches 


Major 
Per Per Per 
e | Number | cent |Number| cent [Number] cent 
£ 
Under- 
Sraduate 185 58.19 72 72.00 207 62.35 
Graduate] 197 | 54.74] 63 | 63.00] 190 | 57.23 


Implications for Physical Education 


A physical education, including athletics, be 
one a profession if men are allowed to teach 
ae a major in the field of physical educa- 
insta Is this done in other teaching areas? For 
io is it possible to teach college mathe- 
ai “es without proper training in the area of 
dy ematics? If athletics is a part of physical 

Cation, what standards should be adopted for 
© athletic coach? If the athletic coach does 
edu Meet the same standards as the physical 
coe tion teacher, how is it then possible to 

Sider athletics a part of physical education? 


Rays North Central Association states in their 
ate 4 Manual of Accrediting regarding gradu- 
raining in the teaching subject: 


oaduate training in teaching subject. This 
ing 1108 refers to the extent to which teach- 
Dan Staff members have had graduate pre- 
A Tation in the subject which they teacs- 

Superior institution has a faculty in which 
trains ching staff members have adequate 
duti ing in the field of their instructiona 
Sur es. An unsatisfactory faculty, as mes- 
8 litt] Y this criterion, is one 1D which te 
train © OF no relationship between gradua 
sure we and instructional duties. The uia 
Stage Used is the percentage of the teaching 


Who have completed as much as a gradu- 


Şi 


ate major in the subject in which th 
teaching.? ‘ yas 


It might be interesting to know how many 
colleges are offering majors in physical education 
to their own graduates, at the same time having 
no one on their own staff with a physical educa- 
tion major. 

Qualified teachers have a right to expect their 
colleagues to be equally qualified, no matter 
what they are teaching. If qualifications mean 
anything, then why isn’t it necessary for the 
athletic coach to have adequate training in his 
field as the academic teacher has in his. 

Why struggle to place an educational halo 
around the athletic department, the athletic 
coach, and the team when the educational re- 
quirements of other departments are not being 
emulated. If educational objectives are not in- 
volved, then why not designate the athletic de- 
partment with a nomenclature such as Athletic 
Publicity Department, Department for the Ad- 
vancement of School Funds, Competitive Sports 
Department—openly admitting separate educa- 
tional requirements and standards apart from 
other educational endeavor. 


2North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, Revised Manual of Accrediting, p. 2. 
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Values. Philosophy 
(Continued from page 115) 


more specifically his own field of “philosophy of 
Our task ahead is no easy one. It 
perhaps even greater pain. 
Yet we must accept the challenge, for doing 
otherwise would not satisfy us as individuals 
who know what really matters and who “have 
the root of the matter” in us. Perhaps we can 
all unite in our common endeavor under the 


education.” r 
entails much toil, 


ideal expressed by St. Augustine: de vitiis 
nostris scalam nobis facimus, si vitia ipsa calca- 
“Ladder 


mus translated by Longfellow in his 


of St. Augustine”: 
Saint Augustine! Well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame. 


and which Tennyson rendered into better poetry 
in his famous In Memoriam: 


I hold it truth with him that sings 
To one clear harp of divers tones 
That men may rise on stepping-stones, 
Of their dead selves to better things. 
wEdward K. Rand, Founders of the Middle Ages. Har- 
vard University Press, 1928, p- 252. 
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Letter to the Editor 


DEAR Sir: 


I have just got around to reading the April, 
1954 issue of Progressive Education and find in 
it an article by Fred Kerlinger on “The Author- 
itarianism of Group Dynamics.” While I ap- 
prove of Mr. Kerlinger’s general purpose of 
cautioning us against the over-idealization of 
consensus in decision-making, I feel that he in 
turn has made some false assumptions, misin- 
terpretations, and over-generalizations that ought 
to be counteracted. Although there are others 
more competent than I to reply to Mr. Kerlinger 
on behalf of social scientists concerned with re- 
search in group dynamics, Mr. Kerlinger has 
made my criticisms of parliamentary procedure 
one of the focal points in his argument, and so I 
will undertake to respond at least from that 
standpoint. 

Mr. Kerlinger’s central argument is that “The 
basic assumption behind much of the writing and 
work in group dynamics is essentially author- 
itarian.” He then goes on to develop the argu- 
ment according to the following syllogism: 

1—“A basic assumption behind . . . the prac- 
tical applications of group dynamics is that con- 
sensus or unanimity of opinion is desirable in 
the decision-making process of groups.” 

2—“From what little is known about the de- 
cision-making processes of known authoritarian 
societies (Japan, Russia), it appears that con- 
sensus is the ideal.” 

3—Therefore group dynamics is authoritarian. 

I should like to suggest that Mr. Kerlinger 
makes a rather fatal error in reasoning here. He 
makes the assumption that what causes cons 
sus in authoritarian countries to be authoritarian 
is its quality of unanimity of opinion, I should 
like to suggest that this is not the case, but 
rather that the distingusihing characteristic of 
“authoritarianism” is the source of the authority. 
I suggest that a consensus on the part of a group 
that is arrived at on the basis of imposition by 
an authority that has the power to enforce con- 
formity to its will is quite a different thing from 
consensus arrived at by a group through the 
process of clarifying common goals, and solving 
problems on the basis of objective data and con- 
sideration of all alternative solutions. In other 
words I submit that Mr, Kerlinger is committing 
the semantic error of using “consensus” to de- 
scribe two quite different phenomena: 1) Agree- 
ment reached through free discussion b 


en- 


A ; y a 
in the United States, and 2) Conformity To 
group to a decision made for it by a higher 


authority in Russia or Japan. 
Mr. Kerlinger quotes a statement I 
my article, “Move Over, Mr. Robert 
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made in 
,” Adult 


Leadership, I (June, 1952), pages 2-4, as follows, 
“In general, no decision is completely satisfac- 
tory unless it has been reached by consensus. 
Mr. Kerlinger then states flatly, “This is an 
authoritarian argument.” He also points out 
that I complain that parliamentary procedure 
makes voting the normal method of derision” 
making and maintain that consensus or genera. 
agreement should be the normal method. iet 
I am willing to concede to Mr. Kerlinger ar 
voting must remain the normal procedure for 
dealing with certain kinds of decisions in a oe 
ocratic society, such as elections and the reso o 
tion of broad issues by large numbers of people 
who cannot meet face-to-face. In my article, 
however, I was concerned with procedures foi 
problem-solving groups, and in regard to thar 
I still think that solution by general agreemen 
is a desirable ideal. I will even go farther sma 
say that in a problem-solving group no — 
is completely satisfactory unless it has bee? 
reached by consensus. Here is my reasoning: 
If a group of people who are able to interac’ 
freely on a problem cannot agree on a ae 
acceptable solution (at least to try), it must 
for one of the following reasons: 3 4 
1—They do not have a common perception & 
to what the problem is (in which case they ae 
better work at it until they have a commo 
definition of the problem); Gn 
2—They are working from different data a 
which case they had better collect and study # a 
relevant data until they have a common unde 
standing of it); f 
3—They have not examined the full range s 
alternative solutions and tested their peor 
quences (in which case they ought to exami 
and test other alternatives); or lues 
4—They are not agreed as to goals or be 
(in which case they ought to face up to t 6 
problem directly and agree to some unifyi? 
if pluralistic, frame of reference). as- 
This approach to problem solving does not 
sume that there is always one right solution, i 
every problem, but rather it assumes that a 
reasonable to expect that a group of people a 
perceive a problem alike, who are working f" mn 
the same data, who had examined and teste ap: 
alternative solutions, and who hold the same Pie 
eral goals and values, can agree on a sedi ot 
for trying and evaluating solutions to the P! 4 
lem. Holding out the idea of consensus 
problem-solving group, particularly if they 
fortified with adequate procedures of group Y 
puts pressure on them not so much to force jon 
ority opinions to conform to majority op? ar 
(which is certainly what happens under the it 
jority vote) as to examine the causes © 


are 
Ore! 


(Continued on page 127) 
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of thie the most important developmen 


| Book Reviews 


Progress of Education in India, 1947-1952 


Introductory Surve i. N 
eee m dvinor to ee E = j Mie 
3 2/10 et oe of India, 1953, 274 pp., 
RA mbassy of India, Washington, De c seeured from 
ao cational progress for a five year period in any 
rave y could hardly have had more difficult 
this porplerg problems than those covered by 
N eport. The rapidity with which they were 
» — the steps taken to solve them, and 
5 ulation of plans to deal with them in 
Which ure make a remarkable story, one of 
tional Panel educator interested in the interna- 
he evelopments of his field must be cognizant. 
comin greatest decision India made, after be- 
souli an independent nation, was to be a 
on ne le. The importance of education took 
Sory = meaning. Universal, free, and compul- 
Social ucation for all children of school age and 
Most education for all illiterate adults were 
liceno nily needed. The fate of the second 
tation in the world was now in the hands 
chil eo adults or would be in the hands of those 
Tos To provide these opportunities to 
owin h eeng staggering, but the events fol- 
igh t j denendenos; toa less resourceful people, 
County have been calamitous: partition of the 
histor y followed by the greatest exodus in all 
Peon Y, rehabilitation of millions of displaced 
drou Fg devaluation of the Rupee, inflation, 
the br flood and famine, plus the integration of 
ny ape princely states into the Indian Union. 
Educa, ; has maintained from the beginning that 
l Mies was a problem for each province. 
it has k, of the heavy expense involved, however, 
fe an eld that the promotion of higher scienti- 
the technical education is a responsibility of 
Pease Government. 
teq 7.5 the time Macaulay successfully advoca- 
temm is famous Minute in Parliament, the pat- 
i and medium of education has been set in 
` The most important task which now 
ducati © Dew government was to reconstruct 
inde “ION at all stages to meet the needs of an 
Wo Iq dent, democratic India, an India which 
the meattempt to replace English by Hindi as 
l The dium of instruction on all levels. 
tma pe Bor with which the educationa 
tion m ere tackled is matched only by the propor- 
R the one which was allocated to education 
ptali ja tonal and provincial budgets. The in- 
geler S of education at the various levels were 
KON ed by inequalities existing in the various 
i, Ong tical areas. 


ù 


] prob- 


ts dur- 
States 


Period was the acceptance by all 
chools 


gram by which many elementary $ 


oo oye te ao a 
t o bring into being Gandhi’s 
cherished dream. As with most countries, India 
lacked teachers to fill all the positions, and this 
lack thwarted universal elementary education. 

On the secondary level there was a tendency to 
move away from the traditional to the more 
functional type of education. 

On the level of higher education, eleven new 
universities were established and some advances 
were made in the field of technical education. 

The children and youth of a country must be 
educated if an enlightened citizenry is to evolve. 
But when the responsibilities of democracy are 
assumed by a citizenry of which 90% are illiter- 
ate, then the education of the adults is impera- 
tive. This new concept, known as Social Educa- 
tion, emphasized literacy, health and hygiene, 
economic improvement, citizenship training, and 
recreational aspects of education. Social Educa- 
tion was truly one of the most significant devel- 
opments in this period. 

The total cultural aspect of Indian life has 
received increasingly more attention. The gov- 
ernment publication, History of Philosophy, East- 
ern and Western, is, no doubt, the first attempt 
by any government to present a unified history 
of world philosophy. 

One could go on for paragraphs reviewing the 
progress which has been made in these five short 
years. Still more interesting would be to read 
the report itself. One is delighted with its 
readableness. The style in which it is written 
is more appealing than in previous Reviews. It 
has interest and life to it. It is not merely a 
collection of educational facts. It is the present- 
ing of a vital subject in a living way. 

The Review has an excellent Introductory 


Survey by Professor Humayun Kabir, Secretary 


to the Ministry of Education. If one read no 
further, this much would well justify his efforts. 
It has been several years since the reviewer was 
in India, but this survey was SO inclusive and so 
lucid that he felt that he had followed the pro- 


gress of education step by step during this time: 
Regardless of whether one is in the United States 
or India, after reading this Survey, he would be 
brought up-to-date on the educational problems 


of that country. 

A final word of cre 
India Press for the jo 
arrangement, and the 


improvement over previous 
Lastly, it is to the mutual advantage of ed- 


ucation in the United States and in India that 
there be a wide distribution of knowledge con- 
cerning various constructive and creative efforts 
being tried in each country. 
Kenneth H. Thompson 
Berea College 


dit is due the Government of 
b it has done. The type, the 
format of the Review are an 
Quinquennial Reports. 
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Public Education Under Criticism 


by C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, 414 pp., $4.75. 


Public Education Under Criticism offers a full 
array of the charges being levelled at modern 
schools, and the generally less spectacular fire 
being returned by educators and laymen. This 
anthology, compiled by Professors Winfield 
Scott and Clyde Hill (both of Yale’s Department 
of Education) draws on representative criticisms 
of education, and rebuttals, published in gen- 
eral and professional periodicals between 1940 
and 1952. 

That the attacks on public education are cre- 
ating a lucrative field, at least for the publishers, 
can be seen in the current market for such arti- 
cles. Messrs. Scott and Hill report that accord- 
ing to the Education Index, the number of articles 
criticizing education rose steadily from three in 
1942, to 49 in 1952. Several anthologies of such 
articles have been published within the past year, 
and Public Education Under Criticism, which ap- 
peared last July, is already in its second printing. 

Arranged in seven sections according to the 
nature of the charge made, the criticisms range from 
general and overall philosophical attacks to chal- 
lenges relating to the methods used in particular 
courses of study. In addition, there are individ- 
ual replies to particular blasts, and more general 
statements in defense of modern schools and ed- 
ucation. One section contains articles of anal- 
ysis of current criticisms, and another includes 
reports on how charges have been and can be 
met, at the local and national level. 

As might be expected, many of the articles 
are repetitive and embroider on such familiar 
themes as “The schools are godless” “Progres- 
sive education is ruining our children” “Let’s 
get back to the fundamentals.” The replies and 
defenses contain some interesting variations, in- 
cluding a psychological analysis of crities, and 
articles of sharp professional criticism of the way 
some school people are counter-attacking. 

In their introduction, Professors Scott and Hill 
make some interesting observations on the arti- 
cles they examined for inclusion in this anthology. 
In spite of the volume of critical articles, they 
concluded that a majority of writing dealing with 
education does not fall within this category. 
Their interpretation of many of the attacks is 
that education is being made to serve as scape- 
goat for the insecurities surrounding modern life. 
In spite of the finding that “More people than 
is generally recognized actually oppose or haye 
serious doubts about the desirability of public 
education,” the editors concluded on the basis of 
this study that the situation for education 
though grave, is perhaps less alarming than 
some view it to be. 
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From the standpoint of the school man who 
might be seeking in Public Education Under 
Criticism, a source of help in meeting local crises, 
it is to be regretted that the most specific articles 
relate largely to highly explosive case histories. 
Such a limitation is inherent in the method of 
the study that produced this anthology, for the 
reason that ordinarily only the most dramatic 
incidents about schools find their way into peri- 
odicals of nationwide circulation. 

The nature of the study imposed a further 
limitation in that while the articles selected may 
be representative of those printed in magazines 
of large circulation, the particular complaints 
aired are not necessarily representative of those 


brought against the local school. More probably . , 


these articles reflect criticisms which, due to 
the influence of the critic, the local situation, OF 
a number of other factors possibly somewhat 1e- 
mote from the real nature of the criticism, 1°- 
ceived a wide hearing. i 
If the articles in Public Education Under Crit- 
cism can be said to convey a single message it 8 
that of education’s failure to take their schools pt 
the people. The vital need for community U” 
derstanding of what the school is trying to do— 
and why, and how—is a recurring theme throug?” 
out many of the articles in this book. ‘There ar? 
pleas for well planned and extensive programs ° 
public re-education. (Several of the authors °, 
such articles reject the term “public relations 
on the grounds that the public relations cont 
carried out by private enterprise is inadequ®’ 
to the schools’ task). The task set for thes? 
public re-education programs is enormous. For, 
as George Axtelle has stated effectively, “=; A 
The educational problem is nothing less than th 
moral problem of our time. And no one else e 
solve it for the public. The people must penr 
their own way through it. The public its 
must decide what it is to become.” Ray A 
Mary Anne kay’, 
Uniwesity of I llino’? 


1 —__ 


Teaching Opportunities 
Abroad a 


According to the Department of State, OP. Peo 
tunities for 300 American teachers to tea? ple: 
other countries during 1956-57 are now avail? of 
Teachers who go to Austria Germany, Italy y, 
Belgium will need a foreign language ™ “ho? 
However, there are many opportunities for © 
who do not possess such ability. App uld 
for foreign country teaching assignments W Pug 
be addressed to the Office of Education, 
ington 25, D. C. 


By E. C. HALL 


Bridging the Gap from Home to School 


Whe i i 

it oe the rule school at the age of six, he faces many problems of adjustment 

Bikar aoe e author of this article tells how a teacher may plan to introduce 

pales i ol in ways which reduce fear and tension so that school is regarded as a source 
y and opportunity. Professor Hall is chairman, Division of Teacher Training, 


Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 


Tving is a process of continuous adjustment. 
is truism is no-where more applicable than to 
the six year old who is called upon to make the 
transition from home to school life. Many 
frustrations and conflicts complicate his life. 
> e is searching for and must find satisfaction, 
RA] and happiness in this period of change 
ai is to become a well adjusted and productive 
i ool citizen. While we need not understand 
is about the adjustment problems of students, it 
aa to subject our techniques of dealing with 
ak issues to careful inquiry. Such a study will, 
an pout, suggest improved methods of dealing 
AR the adjustment problems of the millions who 
ti er otir free public school system for their first 
Ime each year. 
the processes of adjustment cannot be under- 
ae by studying the isolated segments of overt 
As avior exhibited by children. Everything they 
oe is related to other things which they have 
Ha cmienced. The anger and anxiety which be- 
i Be them, the food they eat, their acceptance 
_Tejection by the family, and many other 
z ae will determine the ease or difficulty which 
‘hildren will experience in adjustments to school 
an In helping children to make the necessary 
ustments from home to school, we must 
wit oduce activities which will supplant anxiety 
and confidence, inadequacy with satisfaction, 
Withdrawal with joyous participation. 


Recognizing Ego Needs 


XPerience will suggest that pupils 
Satisfying kindergarten experience will normally 
at to school life with great rapidity. The 
© teacher will know when such adjustment 
Which ct made, and will readily introduce work 
Dlish will give these students a feeling of accom- 
fail roent: Otherwise, the school experience may 
© present the needed challenge to the child. 

o he. teacher must recognize the ego needs 
of a © child. The instinct of self-preservation, 
to bo nination, the impulse which leads the child 
3 The need for a feeling 


that PA self-maximating ”. ; 
I am someone” must be recognized an 
ild, his need for 


e 
ateiti The love needs of the ch d 
tegp n, his desire for security and for affectional 
When ses must be constantly kept m mind. 
n the child first comes to school the child 


who have had 


as well as the parent should be gre 

teacher may try to recall Sevice “ae a 
has met the child or she may talk about some 
person or incident she knows the child is familiar 
with. To accord the child status and to attach 
importance to his coming to school is essential 
The teacher, if possible, should be able to call 
each child by his first name. This helps the 
child feel he is part of the school. This may be 
accomplished by the teacher mailing a name tag 
to each prospective pupil prior to the opening of 
school asking them to wear the tag to school the 
first day. The teacher may wear a tag bearing 
her name. 

A number of suggestions are given which will 
aid the kindergarten and first grade teachers in 
helping their pupils to readily and successfully 
adjust to the demands of school life. A limited 
number of ideas which are regarded very practical 
and useful are included. 

A well planned enrollment day means much 
to both the teacher and pupil. It should be 
planned in such a way that the teacher will be 
free to visit and talk with all the children, making 
them feel that she is happy to have them. The 
schedule should be planned, if possible, for a 
few children to come each hour, rather than all 
arriving at the same time. 

Probably it would be wise to use shorter blocks 
of time the first week of school. Children who 


have never been away from home and mother will 
generally be more content if this practice 1s 
followed. It is better to have the children sorry 


when the day ends, than to have them eager to 
go home. 


Planning the Environment 

Probably the best thing any kindergarten or 
first grade teacher can do to help their pupils 
adjust to school life is to provide an attractive 
school room, well furnished with dolls, doll 
furniture, cars, farm toys, games, puzzles, and 
books all arranged in an inviting way. Visual 
aids, records, recorded songs, and music appro- 
priate to the grade level are all good. We must 
remember that only the happy and contented 
child is ready for a learning experience. if 
early in their school experience children can fee 
they have accomplished something, they will be 


motivated greatly. 
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Adequate planning is essential to effective 
teaching at any grade level. This is especially 
true in the kindergarten and first grade. Ex- 
perience will suggest that the busy child is 
generally a contented and productive child. 
This will point to the need for adequate and 
constructive planning on the part of all lower 
grade teachers. è 

Children may be invited to bring their favorite 
toy to school. They will enjoy showing and 
telling of these. At the rest periods the children 
may have these toys with them. This provides 
a sense of security for the child, and also makes 
the child feel that he is partially familiar with 
the school and its work. 

These favorite toys may be collected from the 
various homes in advance of the opening of 
school and placed in the seats of the children who 
are to occupy them. They will enjoy telling 
about their toy. This will expedite the social- 
ization of pupils and will help them forget the 
appeal the home is sure to make in the first 
days of their school life. 

Some teachers like to help the children become 
acquainted with the school plant and important 
school personnel the first day of school. The 
principal, the custodian, and other personnel of 
the school are visited. The rest rooms, lunch 
room, library, and other physical facilities are 
surveyed, thus the child is made immediately 
to feel that the school program is a place where 
his needs will be met and he can participate in 
the school program with confidence. 

Most kindergarten and first grade children 
have a pet they are quite fond of. Some teachers 
arrange a “Pet Show” where each child brings 
his pet to the school. He is anxious to show and 
to tell of his pet. The wise teacher secures and 
maintains the confidence of children by iden- 
tifying herself with their interests, 

Teachers may collect pictures of their pupils, 
members of their families, or of their pets prior 
to the opening of school. ‘These pictures may 
be projected on a screen by use of the opaque 
machine. The child may be asked to tell the 
class about the picture. The plan has great 


value in helping children to feel at home in the 
school setting. 


Pre-School and Out-of-School Contacts 


Some teachers prefer to hold what may be called 
af pre-school” clinic, This is frequently done 
late in the spring just prior to the closing of 
school. The mothers are invited to bring the 
children to school where they are shown the 
school plant by first grade children, These in- 
vitations may be extended to the child requestin 

that they bring their mothers, They are aren 
an opportunity to visit the room Where they 
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will be enrolled in the fall. Some theme such 
as “Indian Day” may be selected for the 
occasion. Children may be served refreshments 
from a table decorated with an Indian or some 
similar theme which is in keeping with the 
theme of the day. With proper guidance the 
child will speak freely through the eae 
months of the profitable and pleasant schoo 
experience which he anticipates. , 

A unique idea but rather an impressive one 
is the practice some first grade teachers use ks 
calling each child by phone some days in wir 
of the enrollment date. This gives tho. atl? ‘ 
feeling of importance and suggests to him aE 
his teachers are depending on him to be in A! 
place when school starts. We may be — a 
that the more pleasant contacts the teacher ra 
with the child before his school experience tl 
more the problems of adjustment of the chil 
will be facilitated. r 

Although not new, the home visitation progr 
has many advantages. The teacher, parent, B 
child meet on a friendly basis in the environme ; 
in which the child has lived all his life. A 
understand the child, a knowledge of the rst 
is imperative. This gesture on the part eh d 
teacher will suggest to both the parent and ¢ a 
the close cooperation between the home E 
school which is needed if the child is to deve 
to his otimum. : 

The wise teacher will plan her work in 3 
a way as to captivate and hold the interest 5 
her beginners. To do this she must start W! 3 
concepts with which the children are very familie 
A well planned unit of work on ‘The Horg 
will provide great opportunity to socialize na 
child and will encourage pupil participatio 
The concept of the home can slowly but ro, 
be enlarged to where the children can see py 
the entire class should become one big PaP 
school-family. 


á rest” 
Dramatizations of family activities are ite 
ing. Through this means the teacher will ay’ 
much about the family while at work oF ld. 
This will aid greatly in understanding the oA to 
Special events such as birthdays, can be uS hers 
help the child feel that he is important to © 
and to his teacher. jgned 
The suggestions given above are all de of 
to help the child readily adjust to the demant is 
school life. The wise teacher knows that and 
only the initial step in successful teaching tly, 
that she must continuously and consis es f 
initiate activities which will sustain the inte” ns #8 
both children and parents. While suggest" ide 
to how this interest may be sustained av ve" eo 
the bounds of this discussion yet an exe of 
two may be cited which will indicate the Á 
activity which would be effective. 


such 


in protograph of each child may be made early 
Fortin. year. The height and weight and other 
a ag data about the child may be recorded 
me ack of these pictures. Some time later 
cr pictures may be given to the parents whose 
Bee eciation will normally be unbounded. A file 
Ae pee deni happenings of the child, items of 
ay T. which he reveals regarding his family, 
Dpr ce things which he does will provide an 
ges to the parent that is sure to result in 
4 r understanding and greater cooperation 
ween the teacher and parent. 
aa key to a successful transition from home 
a 7 ool as well as in maintaining & congenial 
lea Ing relationship with children and parents 
3 Pion the teacher's ability to select games, 
which th activities, and other experiences with 
ae children are familiar, and in which they 
Teven great interest. Education at its best is a 
üt ent joining of the past to the hopes of the 
ure by making the best use of the present. 


——— a 


Letter to Editor 


(Continued from page 122) 


pa agrecments and to resolve their disagreements 
data cfining the problem better, getting more 
ver amming and testing additional alterna- 
Boale or facing up to their disagreements on 
S and values. 
Dini with Mr. Kerlinger that the social 
ag have focused their study of group be- 
the oh rather narrowly, but understandably, on 
to oe group, and that it is rather important 
decisis democratie society that the process of 
Scienta making in large groups be subjected to 
he tific analysis. I hope that his article will 
P to stimulate such a study. 
Malcolm 8. Knowles 
Administrative Coordinator 
Adult Education Association 
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Objective Tests and Pro- 
gressive Educational 
Philosophy 


(Continued from page 117) 


It is his view that genuine learning takes place 
only in actual problem situations. The prob- 
lem, then, becomes his first step in thought. The 
second step consists in a survey of past and pre- 
sent situations for’clues to the resolution of the 
present problem. From these clues Dewey de- 
rives his third step—the hypothesis—which he 
defines as a plan of attack or action. To vali- 
date or invalidate the hypothesis experimental 
and logical elaboration are essential, and these 
constitute the fourth step. The last step is, of 
course, the successful solution of the problem. 

If one is a Progressive and desires to function 
consistently as an educator, he must place the 
“complete act of thought” at the core of his 
evaluation program. Dewey thinks that the 
end-means concept is fundamental in any vital 
educational program—which is just another way 
of underscoring the problem solving methodol- 
ogy. To this methodology the consistent Pro- 
gressive must subscribe. 

If the Progressive wants a type of examina- 
tion in harmony with his major philosophical 
and psychological presuppositions, then he must 
eschew much of objective testing and substitute 
a form which will reveal the pupil’s ability to 
face “live” problems and to work out their 
successful solutions. Otherwise he stands legiti- 
mately accused of taking away from children 
with one hand what he is offering them as most 
worthwhile with the other hand. Which is not 
exactly a desirable educational situation! 


New P. E. A. Pamphlet 
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ae Alliance of Education and 
ocial Work for Social Reconstruction 


Soci 
Social actionists j 
Interests manis in social work.and social reconstr 
wh n common. 


ose train; 
in 4 $ ee E 
training for and experience in social work qualify him 


The az 
a ation of education to society became 
durin ost in the minds of American educators 
Rae, calamitous events of the great de- 
e life ae the 1930's. The pathetic quality of 
ess, ney the people, their apathy and hopeless- 
iscernible it was not sullen rage, was clearly 
the ha e to even the most myopic vision; and 
With ad Preoccupation of progressive education 
these ringing out the “innards” of little children, 
Aka D ena conceived largely as a purely 
a halt al, psychological phenomenon, ground to 
tising potii the impact of declining salaries, 
Most 2 ap unemployment, and finally, the 
Cf sch, itter blow of them all, the closing down 
Country systems in various sections of the 
3ode C Leading educators such as Kilpatrick, 
ti es hilds, Ruggs, and others protested, at 
Obvio most vehemently, against the flagrantly 

ious (at that time) contradictions of the 


bu 
Sini oe ai 
they ess system, a system whose malfunctioning 


aq Jela responsible for the plight of education 
De maa Following out certain elements of 
bog Y’s thought that had been present even 


0 
Or} re 1900, they called for a fundamental Te- 


Bocj 
Nes, a Problems, particularly economic ones. 
tot ya SY agreed, if the industrial system does 
Un oe rightly, if the economic order of life is 
“iq i ipled and lawless, whatever might be in- 
a a children never gets developed. “The 
steme, ies and states of mind of individuals, they 
sto omi o be saying, is mediated profoundly by 
“ation lc institutions. Our doing a decent edu- 
tha, êl job with children involves much more 
i ind subjective relations with them as 
Mey: tS; no matter how hard we try our efforts 
Soest” fail to achieve fruition unless the 
“epg tonal plant and the society upor which it 
S is working rightly. Thinking along 


entat; P 
tation of educational thinking with regard to, 


these lines led the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation to move from a “child-centered” to a 
“social” orientation, i.e, concern with the ob- 
jective ordering of society was added to concern 
over the ordering of the subjective mind-states 
of children, and, most significantly, the latter 
tended to be seen less and less as an isolable 
classroom entity. The way the child thought, 
felt, and behaved seemed so obviously dependent 
upon the school facilities and plant, upon the 
condition of his home and the functioning of his 
family, and these, ultimately, upon a faulty 
economic system that had been built upon a rotten 
foundation of false ideas. Beyond the considera- 
tion of the institutions of education, family, and 
economics educators did not venture. 

During this period, social work thinking under- 
went a parallel development, and, since educators 
(and even social workers today!) are largely 
unfamiliar with the intensity of the reaction to 
the great depression, it may be of interest to 
demonstrate it in some detail in order to show 
certain significant commonalities of interest 
between the two professions. But first a word 
about the development of social work. Modern 
‘American social work has its theoretical origin 
in the reaction of individualistic, Christian 
idealism to the breakdown of feudalism and its 
economic correlate, the manorial system. The 
deterioration of the older institutions occurred 
due to the expanding commerce of England and 4 
the spread of the enclosure of lands as & result of 
changed agricultural methods and the shift to 
sheep raising. But the problems of the rootless 
persons, the «idle beggars,” who were produced 
were conceived by the Chureh as due to the 
poor inner character and quality of these in- 
dividuals, and consequently their problems were 
to be solved by alms-giving and pious exhorta- 
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tions. It is true that modern social work has 
become secular, “scientific,” and psychological, 
but its fundamental orientation like that of the 
religionists is individualistic and inner. We work 
from individual to individual, said Mary Rich- 
mond, an influential social work writer; and 
while social work, along with education, has 
become more “groupy,” a careful analysis of 
this movement reveals that the fundamental 
unit is still the individual! What social work 
failed to see, and still does not due to its heavily 
psychological orientation, is that the lives of 
individuals are realized through institutions,? and 
that the failure of life to attain meaning and 
value, to go beyond a level of bitter and bare 
survival, was a derivative of institutional failure. 
The inadequacy, even the brutality, of the poor 
laws of the 16th and 17th centuries, and of most 
legislation on “social problems” ever since, has 
been due to the direction of action by govern- 
ment upon biological-psychological individuals 
instead of upon life as organized by institutions. 
Were social work theory more sound it might 
have seen that the individual and familial dis- 
organization with which it was concerned had a 
vital relationship to institutional disorganization. 
What is significant about the social work, as well 
as the educational reaction to the depression is 
exactly their joint movement toward the attain- 
ment of this insight. However, in our attempt 
to demonstrate the common interests and prob- 
lems confronted by both professions, we shall 
indicate solely the social work reactions. The 
reasons for focusing on social work are that many 
of the readers of this journal are familiar with 
the outcries of educators during this period, 
and furthermore, the expressions of outraged 


sensibility on the part of both professions were 
fundamentally the same. 


The Social Work Reaction to the Depression 


In 1931 Francis H. MeLean confessed that 
“The old unchecked individualism has failed. 
The family movement accepts the fact that 
it can and must contribute to the development of 
a more sensible economic and industrial system” 3 
In 1932 Abba Hillel Silver wrote bitterly: 


This usually takes two forms: either the group is 
made intelligible in terms of the members, thus dissoly- 
ing the group into its constituent individuals, or the 
group is viewed as an individual itself. But when the 
group 1s conceived as a unique and exclusive whole, this 
Serves only to alter the sise of the individuality. Thus 
the group idea to leave the principles of the old dis- 
credited individual essentially unimpaired. 


ile it is not the purpose of this paper to get at the 
r f mean a dynami 
integration of objects and persons principled byo ok 
tive cr end that 
‘sons and objects 
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“In the face of an incredible economic 
collapse, the social worker today standa 
helpless, his tools pathetically medegua i 
and all his garnered wisdom vain ani 
futile. ... 4 

“If any criticism is to be launched again? 
us social workers, it is on the ground tha 
we have not attacked with sufficient Ta 
lentlessness the roots of the evil whose u x 
we are now called upon to harvest. uE 
did not throw ourselves into the struggle A 
a radical reconstruction of our ccor a 
society as zealously as we gave of oma vee 
to the perfection of our professional eo 
nique. . . . Many of us were content 1 : 
for the victims of our economic war ate 
what the Red Cross does for the victims ae 
national warfare. We salvaged. We rate 
first aid. We engaged in a work of rehabi 7 
tation. But we were nevertheless conten 
to remain part of the war system. We Si 
did not make a resolute enough onslaught ie 
the system itself. Military systems At 
generous toward their Red Cross and ER 
hospital services. They hold them in hal 
reverential esteem. And so were we ail 
by the representatives of economic militar We 
They knew that we were indispensable. fhe 
cared for their victims. We attenuated oe 
ruthlessness of their socially disastrous ca a 
paigns. The more effective our service as 
came the more we allayed popular unrest # x 
assuaged the spirit of rebellion. ate 
sciously and unwillingly we became the a : 
of a predatory system, the instruments © x 
reaction. Organized charity stands at i 
between our discredited economic dey F 
and revolution. This is as much an indic 
ment as it is a tribute.” 4 Na- 
Tn 1933 in his Presidential Address to the F. 

tional Conference of Social Work, Fran T 
Bruno asserted, “At no time since the paun 3 
revolution has the industrial system run so jarge 
afford any sort of economic security for & slop 
percentage of those who share in its mee 
ment.” And June Purcell Guild wrote 
must have been in the minds of many: od 

“The truth is, the depression has ikea 
Social work. Whether it will ever ono 
justify its proud claims of preventio®; 
rehabilitation, and adjustment remains a 
this writing in doubt. © But has social ye yi 
materially altered its form or its terminolog. 
Not noticeably. 

* * * * * * f ted 

“As a social worker profoundly interes gd 
in the problems of afflicted humanity rit 
at the same time in the professional ante 2 
of my group, I believe the time has ¢ 


” 
: ot, 
‘Silver, Abba Hillel, “The Crisis of Social Worsit 
National Conference of Social Work, Chicago: Or pe 
of Chicago Press, 1932, pp. 53-54, 58-59. ves iD va 
SPRO, Frank F. "Social Work Objectives jons 
New Era,” National Conference of Social Work, 

University of Chicago Press, 1933, p. 3. 


for social workers to meet existing issues 
ae a comprehensive program of social 
x orm. Aiding individuals one by one is 
onal Organizing community welfare 
omg is also well and good. Clearly, how- 
ae something more far-reaching is also 
a ed. For those who would call them- 
th es social workers, there is no escaping 
e social challenge of the times.” ° 


Social Action: A Legitimate Concern of 
Social Work 


is Miss Guild took a dim view of the quantity 
ff malty of interest displayed by social workers 
t coo and economic theory and practice, 
PA iterature of the period does indicate reflec- 
À ein such problems as a social order to provide 
en aum standard of living for all, social and 
refo mic organization, and measures for social 
À rm and economic protection consistent with 
econ objectives of a planned society. As the 
crie omy pulled itself out of the doldrums, the 
i S protest became weaker and weaker and 
edu ave virtually ceased. Nevertheless, as in 
> sagt thoughtful minority has continued 
eng its concern over the necessity for social 
in on in order to effect professional ends. Writ- 
a in 1941, Harry L. Lurie expressed the signi- 
a idea that the most important change in 
actio asic approach of social workers to social 
ORS is in the shift from concentrating upon 
as aged action to an acceptance of government 
Soci 1 more effective instrument for achieving 
eae welfare. “All of the major social gains 
Doliti been achieved only after long and decisive 
ical struggles,” 7 he wrote. r 
a ier years later, Kenneth L. M. Pray, going 
tion pa the individualistic, psychological orienta- 
os Social work, stated that social action was 
non cessity. The right functioning of the eco- 
Work, System is a proper concern of the social 
, Profession, he argued. 
leg We do not know, nor can we conceivably 
Studs SS a part of our own professional 
é y and practice—all that must go into 
quago eenization and operation of an ade- 
8 i and satisfying economic system. But 
of lif know the impact of economic factors 
Brou individual human beings and 
Dec PS and we know the problems that 
toople face in the actual process of adjusting 
ese fundamental realities of social 
» because we have been responsibly and 


livin 
stud: 
that ously engaged in helping people through 


not actual process. We do know, therefore, 
Peo Only the fact, but the meaning to real 
Ple of intermittent 


of inadequate income, 


Ly . 
| Pesan ame P., “The Social Worker and the De- 
| n?! Nation, June 14, 1933, p- 667-668. eg i 
Ye ae Harry ie “Social F'etion: A Motive_ in 
k; Goi 3” National Conference of Socia 
olumbia University Press, 1941, p. 632. 


employment and unemployment; wi 
the meaning to the madal of real ed 
of creative, free self-respecting participation 
in the economic process and in the determina- 
tion of his own working conditions. This 
poes, not entitle us to prepare or endorse a 
etailed blueprint of a total reform of the 
economic system. It does obligate us to 
contribute of our special knowledge and our 
professional judgment to the formulation of 
acceptable criteria of the validity of eco- 
nomic arrangements, and to exert our influ- 
ence toward the introduction into our eco- 
nomic structure of those mechanisms and 
processes that make it possible for people 
Continuou i to iid posta satisfactions, 

rough sound relationshi i i 
working life.” 8 Be 
More recently, Elsie D. Harper, Director of 

National Public Affairs of the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, forth- 
rightly proclaimed, 

“Poverty is still with us, and millions 
throughout the world go to bed hungry 
every night. They will continue to do so 
unless radical changes (requiring courage) 
in thinking about the control of natural re- 
sources, methods of industrial production, 
and proper utilization of forests and timber 
lands take place and modern scientific tech- 
niques are applied. Radical change in at- 
titudes toward the strategic importance of 
this program in the world’s economic life 
must also take place, and the social worker 
will have to play an important part in both 
areas.” ° 

In 1953, the retiring President of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers expressed his 
pelief that socio-economic institutions are neces- 
sarily the concern of social workers. We must 


realize, he said, that 
«we are a profession which must 


operate in the framework of a socio-economic- 


political system, and the degree to which we 
can be helpful to people is related to pre- 


vailing attitudes and social and economic 
institutions. While our ultimate interest 1s 
in the individual, we must by necessity, be 
concerned with the socio-economic institu- 
tions that protect the individual on the one 
hand or that limit him on the other.” 1 
The very fact of social work, it is implied by 2 
booklet Social W: ork as a Profession recently 
published by the National Committee on Social 
Work in Defense Mobilization, is a threat and 
challenge to the existing organization of life. 


k and Social 


eti 7: y if 
Social Wor New York; 


8Pray, Kenneth L. M. } 

Action. i National Conference of Social OR 
i iversi Tess, p. 32. 5 . 
eee ne g Time for Social Action,” Social 
Work Journal, October, 1953, P- 170.. + rare et ae 

1Youngdahl, Benjamin E., “Social Ais 

Crossroads,” Social Work Journal, July, , p. lle. 
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“Social work, as its name implies, works 
towards socialends. From its earliest years, 
it has concerned itself with the development 
and implementation of a progressive social 
policy, with the prevention of social problems 
as well as the alleviation of social ills. It 
needs young men and women who are of- 
fended by inequality of opportunity, who 
suffer at the sight of injustice. Not everyone 
who enters the profession will have the desire 
or the opportunity to effect great social 
reforms, but the challenge is there for those 
who wish to meet it.” 1 


Reason for Social Work Failure to Act 


The national organization of the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers has expressed itself 
repeatedly on social issues. Despite this con- 
tinuing concern with social reconstruction, the 
social work profession, like education, has failed 
badly to realize its brave words through action. 
Its failure, interestingly enough, is for strikingly 
similar reasons. As one observer remarked 
bitterly, 

“But how to prevent it [human suffering], 
how to alleviate it, how to recover from it, 
that is the question—and politically it is a 
question as often begged in the doing as 
answered in the promising. This begging of 
the question, a sort of intellectual panhan- 
dling, is a habit not only of the politicians, 
but of social workers, of whom one expects 
better.” 12 
John A. Fitch has pointed to three reasons for 

the neglect of this responsibility on the part of 
the rank-and-file. They are (1) the absorption 
in the day-to-day Job; (2) indifference; and (3) 
fear." For the first two, Mr. Fitch blames the 
lack of imaginative leadership, both in the field 
and in the schools of social work. For the third, 
he holds responsible the vested interests and the 
supervisors and board members of agencies. 
Furthermore, the central financing of community 
chests has made this threat even greater, since 
Chambers of Commerce have often been re- 
sponsible for cutting off without funds agencies 
that espoused various types of protective labor 
legislation.” 


u “What Every Prospective Social Worker Should 
Know,” Social Work Journal, January, 1954, p. 27. 

“Towley, Louis, Social Action and Professional In- 
tegrity, Chicago: American Welfare Association, 1941, 
-3 


“Few would deny that fear of thinking and acting is far 
greater today than it was in 1940, when Mr. Fitch made 
his analysis. To raise questions about the validity of 
our institutional organization of life is, by current defini- 
tions, to be a “communist.” It is paradoxical that both 
the business and communist mind think alike in bitterly 
opposing criticism of their own institutional orders. 
The unfortunate logical consequence is that both posi- 
tions must ultimately become based upon military 
economic, and psychological force, 2 

“Mitch, John A., “The Nature of Social A 
National Conference of Social Work, New York: @ 
University Press, 1940, pp. 494-496. 


ction,” 
olumbia 
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The failure of social work to be conscious of its 
responsibility, Marion Hathaway suggests, m 
be due to the youth of the profession. After all, 


“Professional education for social work is 
based on less that fifty years of expeiricnige, 
and social action as a tool or facet of soua 
work has received less than its share o 
attention. Although it may be presume 
that the schools have considered social action 
as one of the responsibilities for which pi 
dents are being prepared, . . . a state welfar 
director writes: ‘As I have observed many 
professional social workers, too ae ic 
them have seemed to me tu be only tee n 
cians lacking breadth and depth’. : 
Community organization courses, field won x 
group work, the thesis may precipitate interes te 
social action. But, “Many supervisors, ee 
in case work agencies, have not been Rereonee 
interested in the approach of social ACHE 2 
are apt to overlook it in field teaching.’ i 

Miss Harper points to what we believe are by 
fundamental impediments to social action 
social workers: 


“The first relates to the preoccupation y 
social workers, educators, and releto 
leaders frequently with the problems of t 
individual rather than with the ills of socie T 
Human problems must not be yade g 
mated but must be seen in relation to the 
basic social causes. Il 

“The other obstacle lies in the me 
recognition placed upon the value of Re g 
analysis of social ills, with an understandit 
of appropriate channels of social action, 
schools of social work.” 17 is 
Miss Harper means that social work set m 

inadequate, and this perhaps is the root prob 


Education and Social Work Should 
Join Forces 


Thus, we may conclude that a persistent minor 
element within the field of social work has, re 
accepted the idea of social action as a ee 
sponsibility of social work.18 That there 15, 5 
a community of interest between the Ee 
tionists of social work and the social recons cial 
tionists!? of education seems evident. er 
work has always had a strong reformist bir re of 
within it, developing as it did out of the fai fait as 
institutional order; indeed, within educatio n 
“Hathaway, Marion, “Social Action and Professi New 
Education,” National Conference of Social Works 


York: Columbia University Press, 1944, p. 364- 
sib prao, pa 
arper, 90. cit., p. 172. . g 
18A recent, aas sign is the appointment, the 
full-time person to represent the point of view 
profession in the nation’s capitol. «nists #4 
“There are different varieties of social action” there 
social reconstructionists, However, we are us! in soniy 
terms in a general sense to designate all thost gole 
way concerned with broad social problems and 2 
the individual manifestations. 


i 


well, educational thinkers from Plato on to 
need have expressed deep concern over the 
z ion of education to society. 
Pai ee TE interest for both pro- 
Ea bat ctivated by the shock of the de- 
Grith the ut unfortunately subsided thereafter 
prepa £ apean unity of effort attained through 
orice 10n for war, World War II, and the 
ver ee threat of communism. How- 
Etien n growth of juvenile delinquency, the 
i chment of crime as a multi-billion dollar 
Ghee i in our nation, the increase of criminality 
opal Cah at a rate four times greater than 
3 oan ion increase), the fact of poverty and of 
ee continued existence of eradicable 
a reap such as tuberculosis, the persistent 
ih tet ion within government despite the party 
Ga the fact of war, and so on, argue the 
ced necessity for reconstructive efforts directed 
aia letal organization. We are assuming that 
A E its structure and organization, and not 
fot ee individual, is the ground 
tha e “cause” ) by which the action-life of 
tietital made intelligible and thus is the funda- 
ne Object of thought and action for these 
N ents of both professions. The implicit as- 
it Ption both professions make in their concern 
<a Society is that there is a relation of identity 
ae cen the character of the individual and the 
the oe of the society, with the latter basic to 
Bes If the individual were the basic fact, 
be our concern with societal organization would 
ine beside the point, and we need do no 
icala than the present soul-saving of the psycholog- 
p PProach. 
inas to grips with the problems of the in- 
thoy ae order of life, inevitably involved in 
cane t about society, is dangerous m these 
8 of crisis and hysteria. To think in terms 
indy more valid order of property, government, 
rea, cnt religion, and so on is to tread the 
i cherous currents of deeply felt emotional 
Vietions backed by an existing institutional 
waT that will fight strenuously the raising of 
ang Questions, The majority of social workers 
Š Educators are quite right in intuitively sensing 
ti tala of their present individualistic orienta- 
lite ? Unfortunately, safety is the end of organismic 
and not the end of moral action, of culture. 


7 
oy, © these reasons then, (1) the see cores 
of their 


e 7 . 
br fe Societal functioning springing 0u 
Stag onal objectives; (2) the common ob- 
ty les which both have to face; and (3) the 

Şi 


Mee yoo 
there rical times in which we live, we suggest that 
of 1° be a joining of forces between the elements 
tive to these 


roby professions that are sensi 
Meet ae and courageous about attempting to 
teach them. Since there are social workers and 
Couns S in almost every community in the 

TY, a combination of efforts in this direc- 


tion would very likely greatly increase their effec- 
tiveness. Moreover, each would have one note- 
worthy contribution to make to the other’s 
point of view. The social worker, through his 
intimate acquaintance with individual and fa- 
milial disorganization, can greatly enrich the 
experience-content of teachers who are concerned 
over the educative, more correctly the maledu- 
cative, effects of poverty, slums, adolescent 
gangs, and other symptoms of institutional dis- 
organization. Something of this sort is already 
underway in the visiting teacher movement. On 
the other hand, the teaching profession, through 
its long awareness of problems of educational 
theory and its abiding connection with phil- 
osophy, might help social work to attain the 
idea of the significance of theoretical concerns, 
that the problems with which it grapples are 
issues that may ultimately connect with logic 
and metaphysics. Such a far-reaching develop- 
ment might help transform social work into a pro- 
fession of real significance and value. But 
whether one considers the purely practical prob- 
lem of increasing the effectiveness of action in the 
realm of societal change, or the educational 
significance of a cross fertilization of experience 
between two professions that have as a common 
end the right growth of character in individuals, 
or both, one may justifiably conclude that in any 
case there is little to lose and perhaps much to 
gain by the unification of their efforts toward the 


end of social reconstruction. 
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BY NORMAN M. CHANSKY 


Reading Retardation Redefined and 


Reeconceptualized 


In this article the meaning of reading retardation is examined. The author is particularly 
concerned with the development of a retardation concept which is consistent with modern 
developmental approaches to teaching reading. The author is Psychology Instructor at 


Adelphi College. 


A definition of a phenomenon serves two purposes: 
1. it sets the limits of a phenomenon, and 2, it 
provides a standard for the subsumption of 
phenomena under a delimited genus. In other 
words, a definition includes that which is in- 
herent in a phenomenon and excludes that which 
isnot. Because all is not known about a phenom- 
enon, however, definers describe and circumscribe 
a phenomenon in terms of observable behavior. 
Such a definition is called operational. An 
operational definition is an assurance that 
workers in a field use like terms in discussing a 
phenomenon and that there will be uniformity 
from observer to observer. 

Operational definitions of reading retardation 
have emerged from theories of pupil achievement. 
They have proved useful in detecting those 
students not reading up to “par”—“ par” being 
defined in terms of a specific theory. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to evaluate prominent 
definitions of “par” in reading and, then, to 
present a different theory of reading and, con- 
sequently, a different definition of “par”. 


Contemporary Practices and Their 
Criticism 

Until recently, and some quarters still hold the 
view, a child is retarded if his reading achieye- 
ment is at a lower level than his intelligence. 
Their operational definitions of reading retar- 
dation have varied from the slightest discrepancy 
between reading and intelligence test scores to 
one of two or more years. But the developers 
of formulae to predict the reading ability for a 


person of a given I. Q. did not t 
sideration that th 


any predictive formula, 
that investigation was not focused on the child 
but on abstract Scores. A final criticism of This 
approach is that the interpretations of test 
scores were in the hands of Statistically un- 
trained teachers who judged reading and in- 
tellectual abilities according to the meaning they 
invested in the test scores. 


Both criticisms Suggest 
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An approach different froh the disoren 
between reading and intelligence test wae N 
one which uses test norms. A student w0 


« JS * 
compares ‘“‘unfavorably” with the test norms 


classified retarded. It is the practice in ne 
schools to provide remedial instruction for t But 
who achieve below the fiftieth percentile. Bur 
what is so final about the fiftieth percen ads 
A fiftieth percentile achiever is one who re up 
as well as half the students in the norm ae a 
on the specific test used. Many students ding 
cannot benefit from remedial training Se i 
receive it, while others who can profit a ta 
are denied it. Unfortunately, the view t rage 
pupil should be reading at a norm, at an pei 
for the grade, the school, or the country is gat in 
admirers because of the simplicity involve y, 
comparing sample scores with norms. Loria 
once everyone reads at or above the awe i 
new and higher statistical average emer old 
Those who were average according to tho 
test norms would now be extremely ete 
Finally, making comparisons with the aa 
group of a standardized test is not aly 
valid procedure. Such factors as experi? and 
background, methods of teaching reading not 
amount and kind of reading instruction ae 
always comparable for the testee and the orm! 
group. In summary, the use of test aa 
yields a picture of performance in pee 
others but does not give a qualitative ple norm’ 
a student’s reading abilities. Using test ter P? 
only permits inferences which should i jst 
substantiated but rarely are. Recent t read- 
in the field of reading have conceptualized pipis 
ing in terms of the growth of the child. ther 
view stresses the development of a unique phe 
than a statistically average individua ses the 
theoretical orientation of this paper strena tio” 
development of reading skills and the acd 

of reading tools in a growing individual. 


rm 


Common Perc 
Retardation 


e? 
i À q wh! 
Harris (1) asserts that a person is retarde r be 


. PA t 
“his ability to read is below average pece” 
age or grade placement”, This is a 20! 


eptions of Reading 


| 


pronouncement of the “norm” definition of 
ene retardation. Carter and McGinnis (2) 
Th athe ae) problems in a similar framework. 
a y believe that reading retardation is any one 
the three following conditions: 
is "i Achievement at age and grade level that 
k vo or more years below intelligence level. 
- Achievement two or more years below age, 
&rade, and intelligence level. 
ant Achievement two or more years below age 
telli grade level although it is not below in- 
gence level. 


ee definitions are in terms of both the 
Pints igence-reading score discrepancy and de- 
eri from the norm theories of reading achieve- 
ica The objections to these definitions were 
80 = earlier. In addition, these definitions are 
3 road that they include a segment of a popula- 
n which ought not be included. 
ee (3) on the other hand, believes the 
i arded reader is a person who has failed to 
Cquire and to develop techniques which would 
rellitate reading. Such a view implies that 
one is a developmental process. It further 
> &gests that reading retardation is due to the 
A Sence of experiences necessary for growth in 
ò ading. A more explicit statement of the devel- 
Pmental point of view is made by Strang. (4). 
ap defines retarded readers as “those whose 
G ading responses and learning potentialities show 
, Marked disparity.” In such cases, she says, 
reading development is out of line with . . . total 
velopment.” An even clearer delineation of 
oe, problem is made by Olson (5) who says that 
A ading “is a consistent aspect of a total pattern 
n which physical functions are not so highly 
veloped as are the intellectual functions.” 
u His position is that reading development is 
Nique for each individual, and it is more greatly 
oe veloped in the physically less strong. Since 
yauPensation for physical inferiority is not al- 
jee in intellectual endeavors, he adds, “af ER 
ere has been deprivation in nurture in the 
eee of reading experience, reading should attain 
fae than its organismic potentiality in actual 
Chievement,” Olson’s last point seems to be 
Ore valid than his first one, a person with 
ig ager experiences or with inadequate prepara- 
ay for certain reading skills will be unable to 


The last three definitions have much in com- 
Sn Each stresses development. However, if 
Crop 8 retardation is defined in terms of dis- 
Br Pancy between reading growth and organism1¢ 
wth, we not only do not consider the control 


o 4 
ft e sources of statistical error (leading to 
) inherent m 


to) . 
acted coefficients of correlation 
au testing situation, but we also have no =e 

Ctory empirical evidence that a specific 


individual’s organismic age or pattern of de- 
velopmental curves has a specific concomitant 
reading curve. 


Each Reader is Unique 

The consideration of development in reading in 
a growing individual permits the reading teacher 
much latitude in handling cases of ‘reading 
retardation”. This writer feels, however, that 
there are still some anchoring points in the above 
definitions which needlessly burden the teacher 
rather than aid him to distinguish between those 
who need help in reading from those who do not. 
In the first place, the label “retarded reader” 
is frequently misused. It suggests that there is 
a genus “retarded reader” which is different 
from other people. This misconception stems 
from the contemporary definitions of reading 
ability. Some “retarded readers” are able to 
perform some reading tasks quite effectively, 
for example, skimming or reading graphs; on 
the other hand some “good” readers cannot 
perform these tasks as well. This being the 
case, fitting individuals into such broad reading 
categories as “retarded readers” or “able readers” 
is a violation of the precept, “understand the 
whole child”. Secondly, an underlying assump- 
tion of many reading tests is that reading ability 
is a continuous variable, that is, a characteristic 
which has properties such that scores will be 
assigned to different places along a continuum. 
Being a continuous variable, it is normally dis- 
tributed. This is an assumption which can be 
verified through statistics. It is questionable, 
however, whether there is a real correspondence 
between the statistical artifacts and the psy- 
chological real. For example, if we believe that 
a person correctly answering twenty-five questions 
on a reading test has twenty-five times more 
reading ability than a person answering but one 
question correctly, we falsely assume that no 
questions answered correctly means no ability. 
To be sure, this criticism is leveled less at test 
authors and more at test users. Not only do 
test users misinterpret the meaning of test 
scores, but test authors have convinced test 
users that reading ability is something that one 
person has more of and another less of. To my 
mind, all that 25 correct answers to the same 
type of question yield is an indication of the 
testee’s consistency of performance. 

Finally, a teacher’s expectations of a student’s 
reading ability may be higher than the student’s 
achievement in reading, thus creating a problem 
for both the teacher and the student. According 
to the teacher’s standards such a student 1s 
retarded. As a matter of fact, many students 
are quite astonished when they learn that they 
are retarded. Some feel that they read satis- 
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factorily. And they do according to their own 
set of values. These very factors should make 
us reconsider contemporary conceptulizations of 
reading retardation. 

Is a reader ever retarded? If we accept the 
premise that a reading skill at any specific level 
is not a continuous but a discrete trait, then a 
reader is never retarded. He either does or. does 
not have the skill to perform higher level reading 
tasks. This being the case and since reading 
retardation historically has signified some de- 
viation from the average position along a con- 
tinuum, it might be more accurate, certainly 
less confusing, to speak of the specific child with 
specific reading problems. 

When does a student have a reading problem? 
When he aspires to reading goals which he cannot 
altain. Instead of positing a horizontal con- 
tinuum, it is more useful to think of reading in 
terms of a vertical one. A student may be 
able to find the main idea of easy material, but 
cannot do so with more difficult material, other 
things being equal. But no problem exists unless 
the student wishes to find the main idea of the 
more difficult passage. The criterion to be 
employed in determining the presence of a read- 
ing problem is the reader’s level of aspiration in 
response to the level of the reading matter. 

To the teacher this means that the reading 
tools available from the student’s repertoire of 
reading tools are inadequate for the kinds of 
reading experiences which he wishes to have. 
For example, someone reading at the ninety- 
ninth percentile on a standardized reading test 
nevertheless has a reading problem if he expects 
more of his reading than he is getting. By the 
same token, someone reading at the first per- 
centile is not retarded if he is getting what he 
expects from his reading. 

Motivation is the central theme of this defini- 
tion thus far. Any person who is dissatisfied 
with some aspect of his self, in this case, his 
reading, will do something about it. He may 
try to improve his physical prowess, his social 
adeptness, his clothing habits, his reading ability, 
or what have you. What will be improved, 
moreover, will be that which is personally most 
satisfying. Improvement of reading ability, how- 
ever, will only take place when reading experiences 
are instrumental in achieving some personal goal. 

This definition, while maintaining “ 
are central, does not disregard learning. It is 
only through his manipulation of the available 
environment, a manipulation which depends upon 
experiential background, that the reader satisfies 
his needs. But the experiences he has had 
through which he could satisfy his needs are 
crucial. A person’s reading at any one time 
then, is a function of his motivation, his ex. 


needs” 
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periential background, and his Heino a 
functional reading responses, which themse m : 
are functions of environment past and present. 


Reading is Functional 


Skill in reading increases the more the aal E 
used. The implication here is not that prion 
makes perfect”, but rather that the practice i 
functional reading responses leads to pri 
reading. When is an experience purposetu. A 
then? It is purposeful when the student ally 
satisfy some inner need, or meet some aoe 
challenging situation. As the student has pe 
purposeful experiences, he improves his rea i 
without awareness. For example, most poole K 
feel that it is useful to recognize certain wor FF 
They know how inwardly satisfying it N be 
recognize FOOD SHOP when hungry; MEI g 
WOMEN when they have bladder tensions; A 
STOP when they cross a busy street. W. ae 
other cues are available it may not be as aot 
essary to recognize these signs, but in a sy i 
oriented culture like our own, the learning 
signs and their pronunciations are requisite k 
survival. So important are they that ™ A 
children recognize these signs even before form 
training in reading is initiated. ition 

In the examples given above, word recogn! i 
proved to be very useful. Two points ahon l 
be made, however. In the first place, T ie 
recognition was learned because it was ins the 
mental in satisfying an inner need. In ae 
service of this instrumental act was the shelf 
bination of sounds in each word with t er 
meaningful associations. Secondly, unless 2 Bi ds 
son had repeatedly heard the complex of a 
“food shop” in association with the sign F 
SHOP, he would use phonetic tools to deter™ a 
the sounds in the sign. These tools are recta 
tion of the voiceless sound “f ”, the dipht gh’ 
“Jong 00’, the voiced sound ‘d’, the digraph less i 
the short vowel ‘o’, and, finally, the vole nini 
sound ‘p’. Unlike the first learning, this lea! evel) 
is with awareness. Like the first one, hot ia 
this learning is not retained unless it is finora } 

Readers learn both with and without ate ding 
To accelerate the former, tools to develop Te" 1 
skills should be acquired. Some of these units 
are diacritical markings and common soun™ pits 
for word recognition; common structura key 
for word meaning; and main ideas 2” 
words for speed and comprehension. 


ine 


The Source of a Need 


ing 
The source of a need may be either a o 
itself or some other stimulus. An exa kine 
the former is learning to use diacritical M% ppl? 
to facilitate word pronunciation. An © rep 
of the latter is learning to read recipes t° P 


tasty dishes. The outcome of such learning 
may be approval from others, the making of 
financial gains, satisfaction of the wish to create, 
or relief of hunger. 
ares are simple enough situations. To repeat, 
i e child learns to read if acquiring a reading tool 
s functional, that is will help him meet chal- 
TEE situations, reading or otherwise. But 
ai at does the teacher do? The teacher tries to 
1scover what the student’s needs are, finds 
appropriate stimuli that will spark the student 
Into action, and then guides the student to his 
goal. This means that when a teacher finds out 
Which skills the student is lacking, or wishes to 
improve, he provides him with the kinds of 
Meaningful reading tasks which will aid the 
Student (1) to acquire instrumental reading tools, 
2) to develop facility with the skill in question. 


or example, should a teacher discover that one . 


i f his pupils who wishes to become a grocer 
acks the necessary reading equipment to rec- 
Ognize labels on packages, he should expose the 
Student to situations which require their reading. 
oon the student may find he wishes to read the 
Circulars which accompany many products so 
at he will know which to “push”. He may 
€ven become interested in where these products 
Fane from, when they are most popular, or 
Ow they are processed. If this is the case, the 
Student who earlier wanted to know how to 
Tead grocery labels now has the need to acquire 
© reading tools that will help him grasp geo- 
Political, economic, historical, and scientific con- 
wee Some students, on the other hand, are 
nadisturbed by their lack of skill to make these 
Oncepts understandable. 
t he conclusion from this discussion is: the 
Sarees himself, is the criterion for determining 
hether he is retarded. A reading problem 
exists only when there is a discrepancy between 
© reader’s facility with some skill and his own 
aspirations and expectations. N 
This definition applies equally well to child 
and adult readers. The only differences between 
7 ese readers are (1) that the adult has had more 
(pPortunities to evaluate his reading and (2) 
at the adult finds more uses for reading than 


°es the child. 


Development of Reading í 
m Value of the definition presented here ee 
ma © Conception that reading 1S composed of 
aa? skills, each of which has @ vertical develop- 
Se These skills are dependent upon the 
detusition of tools which cause these skills to 
tclop and improve. Each skill contributes 
Doan’ development of other skills; yet it 3s 
G to have a reading problem with one 
Sti l and not with others. For example, a 

“dent may feel he does not read rapidly enough, 


while at the same time, he feels he understands 
what he reads. Such a student has a problem 
in speed of reading. A second student may 
feel he comprehends history, geography, and 
chemistry material but cannot find the main 
idea in poetry or abstract fiction. This student 
has a problem in reading comprehension for 
poetry and abstract fiction. Thus not only may 
there be a reading problem with one skill and 
not with others, but there may be a problem in 
the use of the same reading skill in different 
situations and at different levels. The absence 
of tools to perform basic tasks in reading, for 
example, word attack tools, prevents the growth 
of most reading skills. 

Because of inadequate experiential background, 
because of methods of teaching, or because of 
inherent weaknesses in the English language, 
certain skills appear to be susceptible to arrested 
growth. Much research in reading has shown 
that reading problems are associated with physi- 
ological factors: eyes, ears, general health; 
psychological factors: parents, teacher and child 
personalities, mental (verbal) abilities, interests 
and attitudes; methods of teaching reading: 
phonetic, word, sentence, etc. as well as many 
other factors. Some of these factors are un- 
doubtedly related to all problems in reading, 
whereas others are specific. For sake of con- 
venience, all these factors will be “Jumped” 
into one: the reader. The writer is now sug- 
gesting that reading ability at any one moment 
is a result of the interaction of the reader with 


his skills. 


The Reader 
An experiential background is prerequisite to 
reading. This background contains learned 
sounds and forms, as well as symbolic repre- 
sentations of sensory experiences. Within a 
short time, the student learns to associate & 
certain complex of sounds with a specific visual 
configuration and with a unique meaning. At 
first, he learns approximately seventy-five words 
which aid him immediately in performing basic 
reading tasks. Later, when he has tools to 
attack new words his sight vocabulary grows 
at a very rapid rate. Once the tools which aid 
the student to enlarge his vocabulary are de- 
veloped, speed and comprehension of reading 
improve. In addition to vocabulary, however, 
such tools as skimming, finding the main idea, 
and recognition of clues which signal the organ- 
jzation of the reading material build up speed 
and comprehension. These are antecedent to 
the skill of abstracting or telescoping. Being 
able to say in a few words what the author 
has said in many precedes the making otin 
ferences. These inferences are of two kinds: 
those in terms of the author’s presentation, and 
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those in terms of the reader’s experiential back- 
ground. Regarding the latter, it is the reader’s 
obligation to question what the author has 
written and to try either to confirm or to reject 
the author’s conclusions. Finally, from the 
many ideas presented to him, the Teader un- 
consciously selects those few which will help him 
to realize his potentialities in some endeavor. 
In conclusion, the meaning gained from reading 
depends largely upon the status of the reading 
skills, and the use the reader makes of his reading 
tools. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The view of the reader presented here deem- 
phasizes the number of students who are retarded 
and stresses the absence of a skill or level of a 
skill to which a reader aspires. It was demon- 
strated that reading test norms and reading 
grade or mental age discrepancies are not always 
valid for defining reading problems. If a reading 
tool has never been acquired, it is not indica- 
tive of retardation. A reading problem is pre- 
sent only if the reader feels the need for a tool 
that will improve a specific skill in reading. 
Tools which are themselves functional or whose 
function is anticipated are acquired when the 
student is so motivated. This motivation is 
set off when the student evaluates his own 
reading performance. 


The definition of reading presented here is 


motivational and not statistical. It does muy 
to relieve the teacher’s anxieties regarding read- 
ing problems. At the same time, it makes KS 
more responsible for the reader’s acquisition o 
responses necessary for self-realization. f i 

The concept of reading developed here is no 
a static one. Reading is composed of me 
skills. Facility with these skills is Hopeni 
upon the acquisition of reading tools. A 
tool is functional and interactive, causing a 
expansion of the experiential background. ne 
ing tools allow the student to find reading eS 
meaningful. The use of one r2ading tool Ere 
a long chain of reactions which are themse. i 
sparks to further actions. Obviously not ert 
reaction is learned, but the potentiality 1 
learning is infinite. 
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BY D. H. WILKINSON 


The Three R°’”s and Progressive Education 


It i: 

pA es argad that the public schools are not as progressive as they are said to be, and 

Mert: annot return to the three R's because they have not departed from them. 

hanged = the author, have occurred in our public schools but much remains to be 

ezom li i e fears that current attacks on the schools will wipe out even the changes 
plished so far. The author is a supervisor in El Paso Public Schools. 


N ey march of the critics of the public 
“ oe is that education should return to the 
et amentals of reading, writing, and arith- 
eh Not only is this a layman’s point of 
he r ut there are individuals within the profession 
Mn a the wanderings of modern education 
that e moorings of the three R’s, and the ideas 
i guided the schoolmaster in the Little Red 
ool House. 
Mo have been various explanations for this 
ag tation of a lack of faith in public educa- 
is mM recent years so it is not the purpose of 
toat ae to add another to the list except to 
the hath, the difficulty in breaking away from 
k a ackles of tradition in matters pertaining to 
cation. 
pa reality, the idea of returning to the three 
this wells in the realm of fantasy. To describe 
pietu tation as imaginary does not distort the 
char re in the least because the practices that 
ul ao etiz the instructional program in the 
“tn ic schools have never departed from the 
ee and true” routines established during the 
ricul eenth century. With few exceptions, cur- 
ang U2 content has remained about the same 
ei the teachers have continued to perform 
on tasks without exemplifying recent develop- 
du 8 in educational research, or the findings in 
tio cational psychology. It is impossible, ra- 
nally speaking, to return to a place from 
Ch one has never departed. 
fe ccording to the critics, education should re- 


eg from the modernistic practices that are 
his ched around the ideas of John Dewey and 
Progressive 


u followers who organized the 
hop ction Movement in America. Although 
fessi many people (within or without the pro- 
ten 0D) really understand what is meant by the 
ate, D OBTessive education,” they feel sure that 
ang ver it is, it is attendant with weaknesses 
of p Vs that must be driven from the program 
‘struction, 
s tea of the foundation stones of mc i 
Ofog 10n as being the ideas of any one individua A 
a ta, that matter of a group of people, is to have 
this «2? narrow view of education; more than 
tion 3 Implies a lack of understanding of educa- 
a Philosophy. Considering the history of 


f modern 


education in America, and the developments that 
led to a statement of goals by the Educational 
Policies Commission in 1938, there are a number 
of factors that should be understood if one is to 
have an over-all perspective. ‘There are those 
who like to wrap up progressive education as one 
thing—a clearly defined movement stemming 
from one source. Such a monolithic interpre- 
tation is convenient but false.” 

Aside from the influences of European philo- 
sophers, there were three factors that contributed 
to the shaping of twentieth century education in 
the United States; one of these was the inherent 
features of the concept of progressive education, 
another may be described as agencies within the 
educational framework, and a third as a force 
from the societal milieu. 


Societal Forces in Support of Pragmatism 

There were features inherent in the concept of 
pragmatism itself that were attractive to ele- 
ments within the American culture during the 
latter part of the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. The “spirit of the times” welcomed 
the idea of individualism with emphasis on 
interest, initiative, creativity, and self-develop- 
ment. The quality of pragmatism that implied 
a forgetting of those things that were behind 
and stretching forth toward greater heights was 
ion by a nation young in 


given a warm recepti à f 
spirit, a nation that had won its spurs in a 


conflict to “make the world safe for democracy.” 
The pragmatic concept of practicality and the 
technique of problem solving hit responsive 
chords among those seeking to extend the de- 
yelopments of industry and technology, second 
only to the westward movement in American 
history. 
Therefore deve 
only were receptive t 


Jopments within the culture not 
o the pragmatic philosophy 
but encouraged the scientific approach as it 
applied to education. Referring to the multi- 
plicity of forces within America that affected 
public education, Redefer? commented: 

r i a essive Education Today,” 

Frederick L. Redefer vol. 17, No. 4, (May 1958), 

pp. 395-400. 

2Loc. cit. 
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It is equally false to associate psycho- 
s toa completely with the birth 
of this educational movement. Pro- 
gressive schools were well known before 
Freud gave his first lectures in the 
United States and before the subcon- 
scious became popular parlor talk. 
While mental hygiene and psychoan- 
alysis contributed much to the move- 
ment, they are only part of the total 
picture. There were new developments 
in the cultural complex that found in 
this movement kindred spirits, a seeking 
for better answers and the courage to 
break with tradition. 


The following represent societal forces and 
ideas that hastened the development of pro- 
gressive education in America: Individualism, 
scientific approach, emphasis on problem solving, 
expanding the content of the biological and 
psychological sciences, development of technology 
and placement of values in materialism, the 
democratic concept of equal educational op- 
portunity, and creative emphasis in American 
life. 

Forces within the framework of education 
contributed to the reshaping of curriculum pat- 
terns in the public school. There were at least 
two which exerted a direct influence; namely, 
(1) the awareness of the inadequacy of tra- 
ditionalism that characterized education in general, 
and (2) the appearance of vocational education 
in the areas of industry and agriculture. To 
these a third should be mentioned as a movement 
to reshape the program of education. This one 
may be characterized as social development 
toward effective democratic citizenship. Thus 
education considers its primary function to be 
that of “providing a discipline of intelligence 
in and for effective social participation.’ 


Dewey’s Relationship to Progressivism 


To a great extent the work of John Dewey in 
attempting to bring about changes in American 
education was his reaction to the traditional 
aspects that dominated the entire program. 
An example of Dewey’s' feeling about tradi- 
tionalism reads as follows: “The traditional 
scheme is, in essence, one of imposition from 
above and from without. It imposes adult 
standards, subject matter and methods upon 
those „who are only growing slowly toward 
maturity. The gap is so great that the required 
subject-matter, the methods of learning and of 
behaving are foreign to the existing capacities 


3A Proposed Statement of Policy for the P . 
Education Association,” Committees on. ataia ct 
P.E.A. Policy, Progressive Education, Vol. 31 No 3 
January, 1954, pp. 85-86. oe; 

‘John Dewey, Experience and Education j 
The Macmillan Company, 1938, pp. 1116 New York: 
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of the young. They are beyond the reach of 
experience the young learners already posses 
On the subject of the educative process E 
learning viewed by a pragmatist as a Behe 
from the formalized patterns of the tad 
curriculum, Butler’ said, “It is no wonder thar 
progressive education arose indigenously, boin 
in Europe and America, not as the outgrow 1 
of a concerted formulation of new educationa? 
theory, but as a practical and experimental e3 
volt against coldly formalized teaching prO 
cedures. ” , ie 
Emphasis on the democratiz process mn teac 
ing and learning and the problem solving Ke 
proach seem to be specific contributions 
Dewey to progressive education. epg: 
all human experience is ultimately social in t a 
it involves contact and communication bebvi a 
the individual and his environment and ty 
concept expressed as “experiential continuu™ 
had their origin in the theory of experimentalis™. 


Contrary to opinion held by many regarding the. 


pragmatic concept of experience, Dewey i ee 
believe that experience and education ee 
directly equated to each other. The solowe 
statement presents his view: “The belief y x- 
all genuine education comes about through od 
perience does not mean that all experien? 
are genuinely or equally educative.” th 

Dewey suggested the criterion of social wo 
in selecting subject matter; the content aS 
be weighed to determine the extent to whic m- 
may be adopted to the needs of existing oC he 
munity life. Utilizing the resources from 1S) 
environment that have meaning for the lean ae 
in that they supply a needed basis for U” 
standing existent social problems, provides u 
adequate content for the masses that will re 
in an enlightened citizenry relative to our socl the 
values and democratic traditions. Thus ing 
curriculum should consist largely of lear” he 
situations “where problems are relevant oO k 
problems of living together, and where one on 
tion and information are calculated to dev 
social insight and interest.” 5 

Although the purposes of education ® 
fined by the Educational Policies Comt 1 
in 1938, bears some semblance to philos ept 
ideas expressed long before the American 2” phe 
of free public schools had fully develope’? yn- 
influence of Dewey was the dominating 'OY ywo 
derlying the work of the commissio?- esiPS 
passages illustrate this point. In EE ES 
the purpose of self-realization, the cog A 
SE s prac ad 
m 3; Donald Butler, Four Philosophies and Their er 9” 
in igi 1 Hee 
gr ee eo, New York: i 
‘John Dewey, loc. cit. 


‘John Dewey Democracy and Education, Ne 
The Macmillan Company, 1921, pp. 94-227. 
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The idea that , 


= 


| Pati, we America 


a “The realization of ‘self’? as considered 

ae occurs through interaction between that 

a society. It cannot occur unless the 

th ua effects a satisfactory relationship to 
e society in which he moves.” 


Confusion Over Meaning of Progressive 
s ducation 
coping an understanding among nonpro- 
ea PE people of the meaning of modern 
Eade aie 1s always a challenge for educational 
a 7a ip. The term “progressive education” 
divia i misrepresented and abused by in- 
i ua. 8 who apparently are not clear as to 
a meaning of the term. In part, this situation 
oaae about due to the confusion within the 
colle sion itself. There are a lot of teachers and 
Eei professors who do not know what pro- 
ady ve education actually stands for now, Or 
Ocated during its infancy. 
i hether or not an individual understands 
mak term “progressive education” seemingly 
i es little difference in generalizing about the 
K p eties of education. One can verbalize 
TEN fe problems confronting the schools even 
che he does not understand underlying prin- 
5 ce „nor the methodology based thereon. 
eee to the confusion that has resulted 
ome Ing this subject and the need for clarifying 
misconceptions, Melby’ wrote: 
Progressive education seems indeed 
to have become a convenient whipping 
boy. Admittedly many of the charges 
are loose and unproved, such as the claim 
that the wave of juvenile delinquency 
1s due to progressive education. The 
causes of juvenile delinquency are, of 
course, very complex and there is wide 
Spread disagreement surrounding the 
Problem, Of one thing we can be sure 
—the current discussion of progressive 
education has been highly confusing to 
the public, so much so that unless the 
issues are clarified soon public attitudes 
may become such as to set back educa- 
tional progress by decades. 
a def, approximately fifteen years there has been 
the nite movement by forces of society to attack 
acti pogram of the public school by labeling 
en, ities as “progressive” and making broad 
rweralizations that have not been founded on 
on Son and evidence. A report of the Committee 
in 194 ewer Practices in Education,” compiled 
l, states in part: 
sti ese newer procedures have © 
igmatized as “<progressive.’ First, 
B to 
Tae whe Pur ion in American Demot- 
daiat Eurposes of Eduoatio mmission, National 
opion Association, Washington, os X 


Oyj e™mest O. M y 
. lby, “The Attack on 
i a Faith,” Child Study, Vol 


have been 


. 31, No. 4, 
954, pp. 19-29. 


therefore, it would be well to state what 
is meant by “progressivism” in ed- 
ucation. Fundamentally, it is the ten- 
dency to adopt significantly successful 
newer practices in place of less successful 
practices. “Progressivism” does not 
imply that newer practices are adopted 
primarily for the sake of novelty.” 


It isn’t extraordinary for educators in a liberal 
arts college to infer that the evil influence of 
progressive education has degraded the quality 
of instruction in the public schools. ‘‘Educa- 
tional Wastelands” is a good example of an 
attitude of a university professor who believes 
in the theory of formal discipline concerning 
modern education. Although the author deals 
with “distortion, half-truths, and pseudo-scholar- 
ship’ in criticizing education and presenting 
his own idea for purging professional education 
of the evil influences, it does not represent a 
scholarly analysis of public education; however, 
it does exemplify an element within the pro- 
fession that has helped to confuse the laymen. 

When individualism was submerged by the 
war effort and the cold war psychosis that fol- 
lowed, the faith of many Americans was shaken 
regarding the adventurous spirit that permeated 
progressive education. The result is that we 
have lost faith in freedom itself which is con- 
sidered basic to the democratic process. This 
view is shared by some eminent educators, 
among whom is Dean Melby” who believes that 


deliberate attacks on public education are “merely 


phases of a general loss of faith in freedom by 


many people in our country.” 

efined 

education today de- 
derstand this much 


Progressive Education D 


“The status of progressive 
pends on whether you un ] muc 
misused phrase to mean a specific practice m 
schools, a group of schools or educational leaders, 
a philosophy of education or an undefined move- 
ment within American education.” To some 
the phrase means “Jack of direction,” “children’s 
interest,” “do as you please,” or “without dis- 
cipline”; all too often half concepts and partial 
understandings are accepted for the whole. For 
clarity, the following principles of the progressive 
education movement adopted in 1919, are listed: 
(1) there should be freedom for the child to 


develop naturally, (2) interest, the motive for all 


a 
1°New Methods vs Old in American Education, Report 
of the Informal Committee on Evaluation of Newer 
Practices in Education, New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College Record, Columbia University, 
1941, pp. 1-54. 
iR. Will Burnett, “Mr. Bestor in The Land g The 
Philistines,” Progressive Education, Vol. 31, No. % 
January, 1954, pp. 65-85. 
Ernest O. Melby, /oc.cH#- 
13Frederick L. Redefer, loc. cit. 
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work, is a primary factor in learning, (3) the 
teacher is a guide, not a taskmaster, in directing 
the learning situation, (4) a scientific study of 
the pupil is a requisite for effective teaching, (5) 
greater attention should be given to all that affects 
the child’s physical development, (6) cooperation 
between school and the home is necessary to 
meet the needs of child life, and (7) the pro- 
gressive school is a leader in educational move- 
ments. 4 
A proposed statement of policy for the P. E. A. 
in 1954 places more emphasis on the social 
development than was assumed in the principles 
adopted in 1919. This function is conceived 
as the main objective for education in a demo- 
cracy; a primary “purpose of the Association 
has become that of promoting a discipline in 
and for democratic social participation." 
Developments in the area of educational 
psychology and significant research in related 
fields of anthropology, sociology, and biology 
have contributed to the improved practices and 
revised content utilized in the American Public 
Schools. The principles listed below are con- 
sidered essential components of the foundation 
of modern education. These illustrate some 
basic concepts and their accompanying implica- 
tions identify good teaching: 
Basic Principles Educational Implications 


A. An individual learns 
{v most quickly and last- 
ingly what has mean- ¥ 

ing for him. 


la. Skills and knowledges 


or other content must 
be within ability of the 
learner. 

2a, A paises should be es- 
tablished for an educa- 
tive experience. 

“ 3a. Application, whenever, 
possible, should be in 
real life situations, 


B. The problem-solving 
approach is more effec- 
tive as a method. 


1b. Conventional assign- 


ments are inadequate 
for effective learning. 


2b. 


2b. Emphasis should be on 
process as well as 
content, 

3b. Resource units provide 
more sources of infor- 
mation for learner, 


It is important that 
the learner become ac- 
tively involved in the 
learning process. 


y; G; je 


2c. 


Emphasis on teacher- 
pupil planning. 


Vehicles must be used 
to involve the stu- 
dents. 


83e. 


vV 


Motivational devices 
to develop interest, 


MCommittee on Revision of P.E.A, Policy, loc. cit. 
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D. 
j 


All areas of growth 
such as the physical 
mental, emotional. and 
social are interrelated 
in learning. 


The concept of indi- 
viduality is important 
in teaching. 


Classroom situations 
should provide for de- 
velopmental activities. 


Concepts are more im- 
portant than isolated 
facts or fragments of 
information. 


- A concept of causal be- 


avior and self disci- 
pline is substituted for 

lind obedience to rules 
and regulations. 


1d. 


2d. 


4 3d. 


le. 


2e. 


3e. 
¥ 


If. 


2f. 


3f. 


38. 


1h. 


2h. 


3h. 


4h. 


5h. 


6h. 


The background of the 
student and experien- 
ces outside the class- 
room affect learning 1n 
any subject or area. 


It is important to 
know how an individ- 
ual feels or thinks con- 
cerning the learning 
experience. 


Multi-sense experien- 
ces enhance learning. 


e program of in- 
er should be 
flexible enough to proz 
vide for the range 0 
abilities of students 0 
the class. d 


The standard class 
recitation method P 
considered inadequate. 


Interclass grouping 
facilitates instruction. 


Readiness factor 18 iw 
portant in any new © 
perience for learning. 
Meangingless’ drill hee 
little value as 
method. 


iques 
Remedial techniques 
are not applied gener 
ally and blindly. 


. Emphasis on insight 


and understanding. 


Peri 
. An over-emphasis ial 


vi 
etty facts is try 
formeaningfullearning 


Subject matter, should 
be presented in 
text. j 

is is on stani 
ap “conduct onde 
stood by the indiv?! ity 
rather than confor™ 
toarule. 


jon, 
Industry cooperati 
and helpfulness 87° pce 
phasized in the Pip. 
of quietness O" 
missiveness. 


pe 
Liberties should 2 


ree 
balanced with Ccipili- 
ponding respons 
ties. 


ur 
Correction is the Pwo 
pose of disciplin the 
should seek to 77, ted 
cause of the unae 
behavior. 

* dis¢ ye 
function of ti 
A al rou? 
participation ¥ 
life. apilitt 
It is the resh onder 
of adult en 
to utilize y! 
measures. 


Emphasis on parent- 


There is need for an li. 
teacher relationships. 


integration ofthehome * 
environment with the 
school’s programinthe 2i. 
process of education. 


An instructional pro- 
gram should draw on 
resources of school and 
community. 


3i. School experiences 
should be complement- 
ary to those of other 
institutions in matters 
of education. 


Progress of the student 
should be basis for 
evaluation. 


w, Objectives should be 1j. 
irectional goals 4 
rather than an expres- 
sion of minimum es- 


sentials. 2j. Interest in developing 


potential (latent) pow- 
ers of the individual. 


pi Change in behavior is 
real criterion of learn- 


ing. 


This list is not intended to be a detailed 
analysis of the fundamental principles that un- 
derlie modern educational practice; furthermore, 
it may be questionable as to whether such a list 
Presents an accurate picture due to the over- 
lapping’and relatedness of ideas and the com- 
Pendious style of presentation. The synthesis 
Presented in this discussion is an attempt to 
depict the diffusion of sources of theory and 
Practice that characterize education in the fifth 
decade of the twentieth century. It is an 
attempt to identify some practices that seem 
to be in accord with the ideas held valid by 


Proponents of progressive education. 


How Progressive Are the Public Schools? 


The concept of progressive education which has 
cen nurtured largely at the verbal level has 
Never influenced classroom practices to the extent 
that it has been credited by the critics of public 
Education. Some would have laymen believe 

at “modernism”, practices based on scientific 
evelopments and psychological research, is the 
Contributor to weaknesses in our educational 
Program, 

Not only do these vociferous opponents of 
change in methodology and personnel practices 


not understand the meaning of progressive 


“dueation but they are not cognizant of the 
_ pPerational procedures in the classrooms of the 
_ Public schools throughout the United States. 
Also it might point up the fact that operational 
Patterns in a large majority of the public schools 
th America could not adequately be identified by 
ei e statements listed in the “implications for 
j{hteation” column of the outline. Only sporadic 
| Neidents within the school or an occasional com- 
c ent by a faculty member reveal an attitude 
deo Mensurate with a philosophy that may be 
“scribed as modern. The so-called newer de- 


velopments have not as yet permeated the 
educational framework of organization and ad- 
ministration of public education, much less 
influenced the behavior of the classroom teacher 
in departing from traditional patterns. 

Talking about returning to the so-called 
fundamentals (3r’s) in education reveals one’s 
lack of understanding of curriculum methods 
used by the majority of teachers in the public 
schools. Usually curriculum specialists and ad- 
ministrators working in the area of instruction 
find that a vast majority of teachers hold to the 
concept of formal discipline as it applies to 
learning, or use methods that violate many of the 
basic assumptions of modern education. A faith 
without action concerning the concept of child 
growth and development and its implications for 
the teaching-learning process is sufficient evidence 
that education has never been as progressive as 
some people would have us believe. “If the 
American people knew the small extent to which 
‘true’ progressive education had permeated 
American schools they would know that to 
whatever extent education is to blame for our 
national ills it is the old and not the new educa- 
tion that is to blame.” 

One need but examine current practices to 
realize the discrepancy between educational jar- 
gon used by teachers and methods employed in 
the teacher-learning process. Actually little at- 
tention is given to interests of children; par- 
ticularly is this true beyond the elementary 
school. Motivational devices are extrinsic and 
are expressed in terms of awards, prizes, and the 
idea of excelling. Behavior is evaluated in 
terms of submissiveness or an abidingness to 
rules and regulations that may or may not be 
understood by the pupils. 

Techniques used to evaluate achievement, to 
a great extent, are the same as those used by 
teachers at the turn of the century, or they are 
based on the same fundamental principle accepted 
by educators who developed the idea of the 
graded school during the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. Goals are still expressed in 
terms of facts to be learned or skills to be de- 
veloped; even though we continue to give lip 
service to the idea of behavior desirable for 
democratic participation and effective citizenship. 
Education and “acquiring factual knowledge” 
are synonymously used by teachers in referring 
to the teaching-learning process. Tests are sel- 
dom used as a part of the learning experience; 
they are administered periodically in the second- 
ary school as an incentive to “learn”, & tool for 
measuring quantity of academic achievement, 
and as disciplinary measures to change behavior 


of students. 


15Ernest O. Melby, loc. cit. 
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As to content, the textbook still controls the 
kind and extent of learning that takes place in 
many schoolrooms. Pages and chapters deter- 
mine sequence, and review questions influence 
objective, procedure, and evaluative techniques. 
In some instances audio-visual aids supplement 
the adopted text and supplementary materials 
such as current event magazines, weekly news 
and events, etc., are used in the social studies. 
Comparatively little concrete material is used 
in the instructional program outside the primary 
school and the area of science in the secondary 
school. Teachers are still concerned about 
“covering the material” or finishing a book 
adopted for a particular grade or subject. If 
it is in the book, it should be taught and every 
student should partake to the same degree. 
Although this practice is frowned upon by some 
teachers in the elementary school, the idea is in 
vogue beyond the junior high level. 

The program for professional growth through 
in-service education has reverted largely to 
Operations at the technique level. Administra- 
tive procedures are largely concerned with routine 
and supervisory functions revolve around matters 
of discipline and classroom management and 
attendance at meetings scheduled by curriculum 
consultants. This retreat to techniques in su- 
pervision is probably due to the feeling of in- 
security of educational leaders which is a result 
of the wave of criticism directed at public edu- 
cation. Just now administrators are somewhat 
hesitant to follow the scientific approach toward 
school improvement because there is too much 
effort required to successfully overcome opposi- 
tion of community groups to changing that which 
is brought about by curriculum development. 

Probably the teacher-training programs should 
be mentioned as a contributor to the status of 
education in considering the vast difference 
between educational research and classroom 
practice in the public schools. For the most 
part professors in colleges of education have 
“talked” modern practices but have not practiced 
what they preached. The lecture method with 
its emphasis on mastery of content with its 
uniform assignment is about as prevalent in the 
classrooms of higher education as in other de- 
partments of the liberal arts college. 


Returning to What We Never Left 

It is a fact that a return process is now going on 
among the schools but this is in form only. For 
example, course of study bulletins and outlines 
list the specific subjects such as history, civics, 
or geography in lieu of the term social studies 
which was adopted a few years back. Instead 
of referring to an area as language arts, the 
subjects of reading, English, spelling, and writing 
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are described. Beyond the elementary school 
this has practically no meaning, as the subjects 
have been taught in isolation, throughout the 
years, but in the elementary school the organiza- 
tional framework is being changed to a pattern 
that was in use twenty or more years ago. 

At the secondary level one may mention the 
so-called requirements for graduation as ee 
that schools have never departed from tradition 
practices. Local authorities and state, regu “s 
tions have constantly held to course requirements 
that were not actually a prerequisite to college 
entrance. For example, credit in a oroe 
language or science is a must for a student if 4 
hopes to receive a high school diploma from 


secondary school, but colleges and universities 


throughout the country will admit a student 
without credit in either language or science. | 
The return idea represents a retrospectiv be 
view in educational administration. It implies 
a lack of confidence in the developments 
education during the past few decades. To a 
this is not the situation, they define it as be 
effective program in public relations. „Call d 
what one may, to revert to practices that Jaya 
been outmoded by research demonstrates aie 
faire administration of schools, and an evasio 
of the challenge of leadership. A f 
Administrative “doodling” which consists 0 
shuffling materials, gadgets, and organization 
facets as if they were ends in themselves, me 
relying on rules, routines, and bulletins in scho 
administration are not likely to meet resistan¢ 
from teachers or parents in an on-going progres 
At the same time, we can go on counting credi 
for graduation, grouping for instruction, fails 
children, and imparting “knowledge” ae 
getting involved in such problems as evaluatin a 
the curriculum in terms of needs of students Eo 
society; looking for causes of maladjustmer 
and behavioral difficulties; providing for an 
dividual differences; and preparing youth 
effective participation in a democratic society sera 
To admit that a program of education pe 
talized around the proverbial three R’s 38 BE 
enough for the publie schools is nothing Aaa 
than quackery in educational administrate 
A professional person knows that such a pra? Bae 
represents political expediency instead of ding 
ucational leadership. In effect it is Tew eng 
mediocrity and sustaining a situation in Yah 
excellence (improved practices found by rese? 
is not even permitted. hrase 
Public education needs a new term or P 
to describe the more effective practices Tie a 
teaching-learning process. Likewise, it nee” y 
working faith and a seeking spirit to cope 
the challenge of the times. Providing a P! 
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BY WALTER B. BARBE 


Interests and Adjustments of Adults Who 
Were Identified in Childhood As Gifted 


Do ee) 
ape viio were identified in childhood as gifted have superior interests and 
ah ents? This is only one question explored in the following study. The author is 
ciate Professor of Education at the University of Chattanooga. 


by means of a questionnaire, data were collected 
a oe the interests and adjustments of 456 
eee of special classes for gifted children in 
ay a Ohio. All the subjects graduated 
ie igh school between 1938 and 1952. The 
fre ests and adjustments of the subjects in the 
ge study are presented in order that the 
N na picture of the gifted child in later life 
k ght be examined. As in previous follow-up 
pe of gifted children, it was expected that 
ef would have more interests than the average 
f be better adjusted. Whether or not the 
act that the subjects in the present study were 
ene of special classes would have any in- 
Barre on their interests and adjustments could 

be speculated upon until the data were 
Collected. 


Leisure-time Activities 
Much ean be determined about the adjustments 
a ee aaa by the types of leisure-time 
Stivities which he chooses. In an effort to 
mime how adults who were a product of a 
ee of public education which segregated them 
fale instruction, adjust in later life, they were 
A ed about their leisure-time activities. _ The 
Ryne frequent types of leisure-time activities of 
0 gifted subjects were reported. 


TABLE 1 
Leisure-Time Activity of Gifted Subjects 


Men Women 
Nes 
2, Sports Reading ae 
3) geading Extracurricular activities 
cs Socializing Sports 
5, 7 tt-time job Socializing 
6, Music Music 
7. ẹXtracurricular activities Miscellaneous 
8, wpusework, family Part-time job | 
Housework, family 


iscellaneous 


ti The leisure-time activities reported represent 
the Most frequent activity of the subjects. That 


acti gifted subjects have far more leisure-time 
ìvities than those listed is probable, but only 


-this might be duplicating 1 


those in which they en 
listed. y engage most frequently are 

Sports was the most frequent leisure-time 
activity of the male subjects, while reading was 
the most frequent leisure-time activity of the 
female subjects. (About 27 percent of the male 
subjects listed sports, while 42.4 percent of the 
women listed reading.) Reading was in second 
place on the list of the male subjects, 10.6 per- 
cent reporting this. Second on the girls’ list 
was extracurricular activities, listed by 11.6 
percent. (It must be remembered that many of 
the subjects are still in college.) It is interesting 
to note that 13.4 percent of the men and 9.1 
percent of the women placed some form of 
socializing as their most frequent leisure-time 
activity. (If dancing had been added to this, 
it would be slightly higher. Dancing is listed 
in the miscellaneous category.) 

Terman and Oden (1) also reported a wide range 
of interests in their study of gifted children. 
Sports headed both the men and women’s list 
in their study, however, with photography second 
in the men’s list and music second in the women’s. 
Terman and Oden reported on the “Incidence of 
Specific Avocational Interests,” which is not 
exactly comparable to the leisure-time activity 
category in the present study. Actually the 
data concerning the preferred hobbies of the — 
subjects in the present study are remarkably 
similar to Terman and Oden’s data. Reading 
appears to be a more popular hobby and leisure- 
time activity among the subjects in the present 
study than among the subjects in Terman and 
Oden’s study. However, this is not an indi- 
cation that the subjects prefer solitary types of 
activities, for sports ranked higher for the men 
and in both lists “Socializing” ranked very 
high. It is interesting to note that photography 


is apparently a very popular hobby of gifted 
individuals for it ranked high in both Terman 

and Oden’s study and in z 
In determining the way in which leisure time 
is spent, the subjects were also asked to list 
their preferred hobbies. Tt was realized that 
nformation obtained 


the present study. 
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in the most frequent leisure-time activity ques- 
tion, but it would not necessarily do so. Com- 
parison of data in the two tests reveals that 
subjects do not always spend their leisure time 
in their hobbies. 


Preferred Hobbies of Gifted Subjects 


Men Women 

. Sports Reading 

2 Musio Miscellaneous 

3. Photography Music 

4. Reading Sports 

5. Theater and radio Bridge 

6. Travel Knitting, sewing 
7. Dancing Theater and radio 
8. Woodwork, handcraft Dancing 

9. Stamps, coins Woodwork, handcraft 
10. Bridge Stamps, coins 
11. Miscellaneous Photography 
12. Travel 


Sports is still the activity or hobby most 
frequently mentioned and is about the same 
percentage as before for both men and women. 
Music, however, is preferred as a hobby by far 
more men than by the number who spend their 
leisure time at it. Far fewer men prefer Treading 
as a hobby than spend their leisure time at it, 
Reading, which was mentioned as the most 
frequent: leisure-time activity of the Women, is 
also the preferred hobby of most of the women 
subjects. The two lists of the women are more 
similar than the lists of the men. This would 
seem to indicate that more women than men 
are in a position to spend their leisure time in 
their hobbies. 

A review of the favorite recreation of Quiz Kids 
graduates (2) reveals a somewhat typical pat- 
tern for gifted children, The data presented 
correspond closely with that in the present 
study. The subjects in the present study dis- 
play, as did those in the Quiz Kids study, “a 
versatility of interest usually not associated in 
popular thought with the gifted.” (3) As Witty 
stated for the Quiz Kids graduates, it can also 
be stated of the graduates of the Major Work 
Program that “there is no evidence that these 


young people as a group are solitary and sedentary 
in their leisure activity.” (4) 


Reading Habits 


The time spent in nonrequired r 
believed to be an indication of the intellectual 
level of the subjects. It woul 


s e expected 
that subjects such as those being studied Ga 


eading was 


their choice of materials would be o 
higher level. In Table 1 the time 
required reading is given. 


n a Somewhat 
Spent in non- 
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TABLE 1 a 
Time Spent in Nonrequired Reading by 445 Gifte 


ubjects 
Males Females 
k 
Hours Per Wee ue iPass Nebe Pe er 
cent 
3.5 
ODS esses care sscursiers 7 3.2 8 
One to three. 32 14.8 32 n? 
Three to five 55 25.5 58 35.4 
Five to ten.. 67 31.0 81 17.9 
Ten tofifteen..... 45 20.8 41 39 
More than fifteen. 10 4.6 9 


Tt is interesting to note that the range ron 
five to ten hours per week contains the i ¢ 
number of both male and female subjects. T E 
are almost no differences in the percentages 
males and females who fall in each eatery 
Only a little over 3 percent of the subjects a 
only one hour per week. The median ee 
hours spent in nonrequired reading by gifted 10 
and by gifted women is 9. Over 20 percen er 
the entire group spent more than 10 hours P 
week in nonrequired reading. Ea 

In a senor ut the reading of gifted peer 
Witty and Lehman (5) report that gifted ao 
about age 20 read more books than gifted 3 
and spend more time per week reading = in 
gifted boys. While the range in time spen tte 
reading is up to 15 hours per week for E ited 
boys, it is up to 35 hours per week for gi 
girls. (6) - d 

The type of literature which the subjects ab 
most frequently was also investigated. o 
subject was asked to underline the type Jn 
literature which he read most frequently. reed 
this kind of investigation, the subject is fo 
to make a definite decision. With ee ett 
the type of literature read most freque i 
this choice may be impossible to make. gai 
categories, as they were set up, were mon a 
factory so that the data are not as reveali 
they might have been. ’ orted 

The hewspaper is the type of reading Se an! 
most frequently by 16.1 percent of the a iter 
15.1 percent of the women. Professiona men, 
ature is next in order of frequency for p next 
10.1 percent reporting this, while novels 2" only 
for the women, 7.3 percent reporting ian any 
in the professional literature category ercent 
great sex difference noticable. Only 3 Por of 
of the women marked this, while 10.1 pe? of the 
the men marked it. About 58.3 percent arked 
men and 64.7 percent of the women ™ 
more than one cateogry, 


tis- 


Television aus? 
+ ton pecat” 
There have been few studies of television P thet? 
of its recent development, Consequently» 


——= 


jy 


can be no comparable data on this factor. The 
amount of time spent watching television, how- 
ever, provides information which can be compared 
with the amount of time spent reading. There 
poe only slight differences in the amount of 
ime spent watching television between the dif- 
erent age groups. 
bees seem to watch television to some 
te more than do men. While 25.4 percent 
10 “i men and 21.8 percent of the women spend 
PA ours a week in nonrequired reading, only 
ie Percent of the men but 28 percent of the 
apes spend more than 10 hours a week watch- 
g television. The percentage of women who 
Watch television more than 10 hours a week is 


rae 
twice as great as the percentage of men who do. 


i os median amount of time spent watching 
€levision was 1.2 hours per week by the men 
and 3.2 hours by the women. 


School Subject Preference 
Tt has been reported by investigators that gifted 
children prefer hard school subjects to easy ones 
cause they are challenged more by them. 
Asking’ adults to look back on their school days 
and to tell their favorite subject and the subject 
Which they did not like reveals perhaps more 
of their genuine likes and dislikes than would be 
pptained at the time they were in school for 
eir responses at that time would be influenced 
More by personalities of teachers. 
From the data collected in this study it would 
Appear as though the report that gifted students 
e the harder subjects is correct. Mathematics 
and science, considered to be two of the hardest 
Subjects in school, were favorites of 47.8 percent 
3 the men. Only 23.4 percent of the women pre- 
erred these two subjects. Social studies was 
also more popular among the men than the 
Women. Only 7.5 percent of the women listed 
Social studies, while 18.5 percent of the men 
sted it, About 57.5 percent of the women 
Preferred English and French. There are de- 
cided sex differences in the favorite subje 
men and women, with men preferring mathe- 
maties and science and women preferring English 
and French. 


Favorite Public School Subject of 421 Gifted Adults 


cts of 


Men Women 

2 Mathematics English 

3. Science French , 

4. Social studies Mathematics 

5. nglish Science 

6. Music Social studies 

7. French Music 

8. Arts and crafts Others : 

9 Commercial courses Arts and tia ts m 
10, Physical education Commercial cours 
Wy Others Physical education 

None None 


This information may be com: i 

$ zir pared with the 
information below which lists the subjects in 
order in which they are disliked. 


Public School Subject Liked Least by Gifted Adults 


Men Women 
x Trach Mathematics 
: cience | Social Studies 
$ Social Studies Science : 
4. Mathematics French 
5. English English 
6. Art | Art 
7. Physical education Physical education 
8. Others= = L amane AETA ane 


It is interesting to note that in the list of 
favorite subjects, the men listed mathematics. 
science and social studies in that order, this 
including about 66.3 percent of the men. In 
subjects liked least, French was first with 23.9 
percent, but this followed by science, social 
studies and mathematics, this including about 
55.1 percent of the men. (About 30 men who 
listed a favorite school subject did not state one 
which they liked least.) Even though about 
half of the men (47.8 percent) prefer the harder 
subjects, a large number (38.6 percent) dislike 
these very same subjects. A sizeable number 
of the men disliked French (23.9 percent). As 
was evident from the list of subjects liked, the 
women are not particularly fond of science, 
social studies, or mathematics. Only very few 
(about 12.7 percent) disliked English and French. 


Social Adjustment 
Social adjustment is one area in which the 
individual himself is the best judge. The sub- 
jects were asked to rate their social adjustment 
on a five-point scale. About 23 percent of the 
men and 16.5 percent of the women report that 
their social adjustment is excellent, while 42.1 
percent of the men and 43.9 percent of the 
women report their social adjustment as being 
better than average. Totaling these indicates 
that 65.2 percent of the men and 60.4 percent of 
the women regard their social adjustment as at 
least better than average. Only 4.6 percent of 
the men and 2.2 percent of the women report 
their social adjustment as below average, and 
only .9 of one percent of the men rate their 
social adjustment as poor. These data indicate 
extremely superior social adjustment. 


Marital Adjustment 

The incidence of divorce in the group is almost 
negligible. The marital adjustment of the sub- 
jects is indicated somewhat by the number of 


divorces. It may be expected, however, that 
not all of the married subjects are happily 
adjusted. Of the men, 62.7 percent rated their 
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marital adjustment excellent, 24.5 percent rated 
it better than average, 9.1 percent average, 
and 3.6 percent below average. Of the women 
61.8 percent rated their marital adjustment 
excellent, 19.8 percent rated it better than 
average, 12.6 percent average, 4.8 percent below 
average. 

From these self-ratings it would appear as 
though about the same percentage of men and 
women rate their marriage adjustment as ex- 
cellent. About three out of five of the subjects, 
both male and female, gave this rating. A 
larger percentage of the men rated their marital 
adjustment “better than average” than did the 
women, while more of the women rated their 
marital adjustment “average” than did the men. 
Slightly more men marked “below average” 
than did women. These data indicate that the 
male subjects were slightly less satisfied with 
their marital adjustment than the females. 

One of the subjects, who marked his marital 
adjustment as “below average,” said in response 
to a question that he does not consider himself 
nervous, “. . . but my wife does.” 

The responses to this type of question are not 


always the objective type as can be noted from 
the following: 


“Who can know? I’m happy—that’s all I 
know.” 


“T have been married four days.” 

“Not much time for comparison. I have been 
married for only 6 months,” 

One remarried female subject, with an I. Q. of 
133, after marking “below average” for marital 
adjustment, said: “I am now planning another 
divorce, but am not unhappy. I just haven’t 
met the man to keep pace with me.” 


Community Adjustment 


The adjustment of the individual to his com- 
munity is reflected somewhat by the amount of 
time he spends in community activities, This 
includes church attendance as well as membership 
in community organizations. About 52.3 percent 
of the males and 52.1 percent of the females are 
members of some community organizations. 
The percentages are lower (25 to 30 percent) 
in the other groups because of the youth of the 
subjects and the shortness of time which they 
have been in community life, 

It would appear from the data collected that 
immediately upon graduating from high school, 
about 30 percent attend church regularly. This 
drops to about 20 percent in the succeedin 
years until about the age of thirty when life 
becomes more settled and the percentage at- 
tending church appears to go up to about 30 
percent again. Slightly over 10 percent never 
attend church. About half the group attend 
church only occasionally. 
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Influence on Subjects 
In an effort to determine if there has been ae 
single determining influence upon the lives T 
the subjects, a question was asked about t T 
and alternative responses such as a panon; book, 
ilosophy or religion were suggested. 
aren tte third of the men and two-fifths of 
the women stated that a person had a determining 
influence upon their lives. A book seemed tg 
play a small part, while philosophy was Bee 
tioned by nearly 20 percent of the men and 13. 
percent of the women. = , this 
Treating such subjective information as a 
may serve to take from it much of its value. aa 
is necessary to do this first, however, in order, 


‘that the listing of certain individual responses, 


while they may be extremely interesting, will nit 
take on more importance than they actually ha d 
An example of this is that only five subjects “ 
a book as having a determining influence fi: 
their lives. This is a relatively insignifican 
number, and yet the titles of the books. lisa 
would give undue emphasis to books if five 
total picture were not presented first. The ihe 
books which were mentioned as having t e 
greatest single influence on the lives of then 
five subjects were: The Fountainhead (Ran A 
Ayn); The Robe (Douglas); Cosmic RU 
(Einstein); I Dare You (Danfarth, William); 
and Tolerance (Van Loon). test 

Those who listed a person as having the grea hel 
influence on their lives usually identified t i 
person. School teachers were by far the greniga, 
number of persons mentioned. College teaho 
were mentioned more frequently than high-schot a 
or elementary teachers. The assistance whl e 
they received in vocational problems seems tO 
the reason for listing teachers. nd 

Many of the subjects listed their parents, m 
husbands and wives. Not all of the determin 
influences” mentioned are favorable; many BD 
quite negative. One person said, “pinag ith 
parents are divorced and since I do not live Te 
either of them, it is obvious that they havo ai 
an extremely adverse influence on my ! ar 
Another reported, “Mother's attitude tow. 
education kept me from attending college, ition 
though I had the opportunity to earn a 
and books.” On the positive side of the pic rth- 
“Mother has greatly influenced me by her T 
While talks and accounts of experiences, by ° 
“My father who had a wonderful philosoP’ A e: 
life which he imparted to me at an ear Y and 
Everything I have done has been for him and 
because I know that his ideas were sour het 
right.” One man reported that his stepmo s 4 
ran his life “up to ten months ago te” 
‘Mama’s boy’”, and another said that his cep- 
father was the greatest influence for be 
couraged me to go to college.” 


e’ 


Religion was stated as a major influence in 
a number of the cases. Conversion to Catholic- 
was mentioned by one person, admiration of 

1s rabbi by another, and the lack of religion by 
oes A female stated that “without religion 
net have pulled myself together after my 
Ivorce,”” while a male stated that he “broke up 
with his girl friend because of religious reasons 

The war and the army were mentioned by four 
men and, strangely enough, three of the reports 
Stated how they had been helped. One said the 
Person who most influenced his life was “Uncle 
Sam, he gave me four years of instructive travel 
and then paid for my college education.” The 


depression was mentioned by one person as. 


aoe affecting his life. “Have acquired a 
epressive philosophy of fear, with a tendency 
toward bitterness and defeatism.” 


Summary 
The interests and adjustments of adults, identi- 
fied in childhood as gifted, are as superior as the 
Interests and adjustments of gifted children. 
he pieture does not indicate an adult who is 
So different that he can not adjust to adult life, 
but, instead, indicates an adult who has a wide 
variety of interests and participates in activities 
With other adults to a great extent. 
1—The leisure-time activity in which the 
largest number of men spent the most time was 
Sports, while for women it was reading. 
2—In listing their preferred hobby, sports 
headed the list for the men and reading headed 
the list for the women. Music is preferred as 
a hobby by far more men than the number who 
Spend their leisure time at it. Comparison of 
e list of leisure-time activities and preferred 
hobbies reveals that there is hardly any difference 
in the two lists for the women, but that the lists 
differ for the men. This would indicate that 
More women than men are in a position to spend 
their leisure time in their preferred hobbies. , 
3—The median number of hours spent in 
Nonrequired reading by both gifted men and 
Sifted women is nine. Over 20 percent of the 
8toup spent more than 10 hours per week in 
Nonrequired reading. 
., 4—In attempting to de 
literature reat seat areae by gifted adults, 
Particular categories were set up. Neither the 
Categories nor the procedure of asking for one 
Particular type was satisfactory. About half 
D those responding would not classify one 
ar ticular type. About 16 percent of the men 
Ad 15 percent of the women said that the news- 
> aper was the type of literature most frequently 
oe The only noticable sex differences wert 
the professional literature category- Ten per- 


termine the type of 


cent of the men and only 3 

aredi eten ly 3 percent of the women 
A 5—The median number of hours spent watch- 
ing television by both the men and the women 
was less than five hours. The men watch it 
less than women. _ The percentages of women 
who watch television more than ten hours a 
week is twice as great as the percentage of men 
who do. : 

f 6—In the preferred public school subject of 
gifted men and women, there are definite sex 
differences. Mathematics and science were the 
favorite subjects of 47.8 percent of the men, 
but only of 23.4 percent of the women. Social 
studies was also more popular among the men 
than the women. About 57.5 percent of the 
women preferred English and French, while only 
21.5 percent of the men preferred these. These 
data appear to support Terman’s statement that 
gifted students prefer the hard subjects to the 
easy ones. 

7—In determining the public school subjects 
which the subjects liked least, a pattern some- 
what similar to the one in the preferred list 
appears. In the men’s list, French is the subject 
liked least by 23.9 percent of the subjects. This 
is followed by science, social studies, mathematics 
and English in that order. Comparing the list 
of preferred subjects and the ones liked least for 
the men reveals that in the case of all but French 

(which was preferred by only 7 percent of the 
men), about the same percentages preferred each 
of these subjects as disliked them. This com- 
parison can not be made for the women. The 
women definitely like English and French and 
disliked mathematics, social studies and science. 

8—Over 60 percent of the group, both males 
and females, report their social adjustment as 
being better than average. Less than 5 percent 
rate their social adjustment as being below 
average, and only two men and no women 
rate their social adjustment as poor. 

9—The marital adjustment of the subjects 
ery good. The incidence of 
divorce is very low. The men rated their 
marital adjustment as being slightly better than 
did the women. Over 80 percent rated their 
marital adjustment as above average. 

10—Over half of the subjects in the earlier 
graduating classes are members of some com- 
munity organization. The percentages are lower 
in the other groups because of the youth of the 
subjects. Two fifths of the subjects attend 
church either often or regularly. About ten 
percent never attend. There appears to be a 
drop in church attendance after graduation from 
high school, which is maintained until the ei 
jects are out of college, at which time chure! 


attendance again increases. 


appears to be v 
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11—In attempting to determine if there had 
been a single determining influence on the lives 
of the subjects, they were asked for this Jn- 
formation. Of those who answered this question, 
102 were men and 117 were women. About 
one third of the men and two fifths of the women 
stated that a person had been a determining 
influence on their lives. A single book played a 
small part, while philosophy in some form was 
mentioned by 20 percent of the men and by 
about 14 percent of the women. 

It is apparent from the data that the interests 
of the gifted are varied. They are not retiring, 
but prefer activities which include others. Read- 
ing, although it is placed high on the list of pre- 
ferred activities, is second to sports and is followed 
closely by various types of activities which have 
been classified as “socializing”. The social ad- 
justment of these individuals is certainly 
superior as demonstrated by their liking for, and 
participation in, numerous community and school 
activities. There is no way in which the actual 
contentment of these individuals can be measured, 
but as Terman and Oden state: (7) 


We have no yardstick for measuring 
the intangible achievements that make 


for contentment, and we venture no 
estimate of the success of our gifted 
subjects in this quest. We do not even 
know whether they are more happy ue 
less ha than the average perso: 
the gat y. We do know that they 
are better fed, better housed, and better 
doctored than the average person, that 
they are in a position to care better for 
their children, and that they have far 
less reason generally to be anxious about 
the future. Such things cannot insure 
happiness, but they would seem to favor 
it. 3 
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The Three R’s and Progressive Education 
(Continued from page 144) 


that has “its roots in science, art, and creative 
human relations” and binds together lay and 
professional groups is the challenge that faces 
educational leadership in 1955. Developing an 
understanding among laymen of the fundamental 
principles is an indispensable factor in achieving 
this objective. 

To imply that little or no progress has been 
made in education during the past fifty years has 
not been the intent of this presentation. There 
have been noted improvements in curriculum 
materials and methodology as far as the in- 
structional program is concerned, but there js 
no doubt that practice has lagged far behind 
research and scientific developments even in this 
area. In summation, the theme of this article 
is that educational practice has never departed 
from the so-called fundamental skills in classroom 
teaching, as our critics seem to feel ; neither haye 
the public schools accepted the essence of prag- 
matism at the operational level. By and large 
the schools have been slow to modify their 
objectives much less their practices, The idea 
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t 
of returning to the three R’s is truly a figme? 
of the imagination. 
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BY WALTER V. KAULFERS 


Foreign Languages for Today’s Needs 


The st i i 

R A y foreign languages in our schools and colleges has value in both vocational 

eike era education, says the author of this article. He cites evidence on social and 
conditions which foster a need for the study of modem and classical languages 


T : 
he author is Professor of Education at the University of Illinois. 


ae role of the languages in meeting today’s 
aa s is potentially as varied as the sixty dif- 
i tongues—from A, for Arabic, to U, for 
a gat taught in the colleges and universities 
i e United States? A language is funda- 
rasta a medium through which almost 
mi ae communicable can be expressed, from 
Bible the accuracy of a translation of the 
ible to persuading the Bororos to serve on an 
expedition into the jungles of the upper Amazon. 
To deal briefly with the role of a field with 
a many potential applications is to risk two 
angers. The first is the tendency to over- 
ag by resorting to custom-built clichés 
oe like a sly oracle, to avoid error by never 
fea quite specific enough to be wrong. The 
mond, is the temptation to be far more specific 
‘an time or space allow, and hence to give an 
unconscious imitation of a scholarly gentleman 
Setting tangled up in flypaper. 
y Although it is impossible here to be as specific as 
ee Maer catalogue, it is fortunately not nec- 
ack to deal only in platitudes. The role of 
e languages in meeting today’s needs is currently 
ne of the chief subjects of inquiry by the Modern 
to guage Association of America. Operating 
eee a grant of $235,000 from the Rockefeller 
ig endation, this six-year study, begun in 1952, 
i gathering information and sponsoring con- 
erences that in time may provide better answers 
o are currently available regarding the role 
he languages should play in American life. If 
© Modern Language Association can continue 
i avoid the shortcomings of groups that have 
Poken on this subject before, it will perform a 
eal service in clarifying issues and enlightening 
lic opinion. The working paper; The National 
a eet and Foreign Languages, prepared by its 
mir? secretary, William R. Parker, and 
lished under the auspices of the United 
ee National Commission for UNESCO, is 
€ of the contributions which the Association 


àS already made toward public enlightenment 


y . 
Pro lodern Language Association of America, The FL 
ger Resort No. 1 (December, 1954). Boston, D. 


a 
leath and Company, page 5. 


on the subject under consideration here.? 

The tendency is always to view foreign language 
teaching from too narrow a perspective. What 
is possible and suitable for private institutions is 
not always immediately practical to the same 
degree in tax supported ones. What is readily 
feasible in large urban high schools may not be 
beso easyin the 75 percent of the nation’ssecondary 
schools with enrollments below 300 pupils.’ 
What strikes fire in Massachusetts, our most 
language-conscious state, may hardly generate a 
spark in Arkansas where only 5.5 percent of the 
high school population are enrolled in foreign 


languages.* 


The Need For Foreign Language Study 


Any report concerning the role of a subject 
forelimits its influence the moment its authorship 
gives the impression that it must apply primarily 
to private institutions, or at best only to fairly 
select metropolitan high schools located within a 
comfortable half day’s journey from New York. 
To the extent to which the Modern Language 
Association can continue to avoid these limita- 
tions, the results of its work will be a distinct 
contribution to American education. 

In any case, every contemplated change has 
to start with prevailing realities in the light of 
such foreseeable conditions as present evidence 
foretells. The following facts are verifiable and 
have a bearing upon the present and prospective 
role of the languages: 

In recent years, 440,000 Americans have been 
living and working outside the United States.’ 


2William R. Parker, “The National Interest and Foreign 
Languages.” U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
New York, 1954. See also Walter V. Kaulfers, “Gift of 
Tongues or Tower of Babel? ”, Educational Forum, Vol. 
19, (November, 1954), pp. 75-83. 

3Walter H. Gaumitz, ef al., How Large Are Our Public 
High Schools? Circular No. 304, Federal Security 
‘Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. 65 
1949, page 19. 

_ ‘Walter V. Kaulfers, 
High-School Foreign Languages,” 
(April, 1953), pp. 232-236. $ 

5Clarence Wachner, “Challenges to Change, Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. 37; (April, 1953), pp. 167-1 
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“Midcentury Enrollments in 
‘School Review, Vol. 61, 


dition, between 750,000 and 800,000 
oe go abroad each year, 15,000 of them 
for study in foreign lands. Simultaneously some 
35,000 students from 126 different nations have 
been coming to study in nearly 1500 colleges 
and universities of the United States.’ Since 
few are repeaters, this means a yearly net increase 
in the percent of the population that has been 
directly exposed to a different language and 
culture. In general, this exposure seems to 
create a climate favorable to language study in 
the schools. Tabulation of 51,000 question- 
naires prepared and distributed by the National 
School Service Institute in 1951 showed that 97 
percent of the respondents favored the teaching 
of foreign languages.” 

That this interest is real is probably best 
exemplified by the rapid rise in foreign language 
enrollments in elementary schools. Limited to a 
few communities ten years ago, the movement 
has spread with increasing vigor. In 1954, one 
or more foreign languages were being taught to 
more than 209,000 children in nearly 1500 public 
schools of 43 states and the District of Columbia. 
In addition, nearly 120,000 children received an 
introduction to a second language via lessons 
broadcast into their classrooms. In Buffalo, 
New York, the audience appeal of the late 
afternoon television lessons in Spanish has at 
times rivaled that of Howdy-Doody. 

Indirectly, the recent increase in the number 
of foundation grants to promote research in 
foreign language teaching bears testimony to the 
growing interest in languages. The nature of 
the grants also affords a clue to their present and 
Prospective role in American education. Among 


the better known subsidies for research are the 
following :? 


The grant of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to the Penn Charter School and the 
University of Pennsylvania’s School of 
Education to finance a two-summer ex- 
periment in the intensive teaching of 
beginning French and Spanish at the 
secondary school level. 

The Carnegie Corporation’s grant to 
Harvard University for a two-year: 
study of aptitude for learning languages. 

The Rosenberg Foundation’s grant to 
Stanford University for a summer work- 
shop to prepare teachers of Spanish for 
elementary schools, 


"College and University Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 1 Sep- 
tember, 1950, p. 1. “For Members Only,” September 
1954, page xii. 2 

"Prepared by Otis A. Crosby for the National School 
Service Institute, Shop 307, Palmer House, Chicago 3 
TEMA Studies Role of L 

ay studies Role o anguages,” College an > 
versity Bulletin, Vol. 7, (April 1, 1955), No, 12 ads Ges 

Modern Language Association of Americ 7 


a, Th 
Program, Report No. 1 (December, 1954), page iar Ai 
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he grant from the Fund for the 
at of Education to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for summer work- 
shop scholarships to enable foreign lan- 
guage teachers to promote, among other 
things, the integration of foreign langa 
age teaching in elementary and second- 

hools. 

The ‘Rockefeller Foundation’s grant 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for an experiment involving the 
teaching of its two-year basic gouren 
in history and literature through the 
medium of a foreign language—one sec- 
tion in French, and another in German. 


As additional barometers of the grows a 
terest in languages the following deserve men ‘ 
in passing: the growing enrollments in priate 
classes such as those of the Berlitz schools EB 
expanded to a network of 27 centers in ive 
United States; the special stress on Inten 
language study in schools and academies a 
tained by the Armed Forces; the age. 
the number of different foreign languages 0 ie 
in colleges and universities to 60 by 1055 fa 
growing sponsorship of special languagé cone 
for employees by companies expanding 1 n 
foreign markets; and the increasing aul 
Help Wanted advertisements in metropo ign 
newspapers specifically listing ability in a forog 
language as a job qualification.!? Since eat a 
these developments is a subject in itself, it ne 
suffice here to note that the Air Force ading 
estimates its language needs as comprehen! a 
from 20 to 30 different languages involving 8° 
2000 trainees each year.!3 F for 

Inasmuch as the conditions responsible ing 
these developments reflect the nation’s inten 
participation in world affairs—economic e to 
social as well as political—it is reasonable | 
assume that interest in foreign languages nes 
grow in the years ahead. As their value be¢ wi 
more widely apparent, the demand for i is 
increase in the schools. At the adult leve tee 
demand will doubtless include requests £0" eg 
tensive, short term courses, especially Sirs pal 
for people about to embark upon occup? cific 
or professional assignments with very neh 
language needs. At the secondary and © ected 
tary school levels, it will doubtless be T? psible 
in the encouragement given by resP r 
ee si yor™! 


Hal Boyle in ssociated Press Dispatch, 5 it 
February 23, 1955. op” 
“The National Interest and Foreign Languages: 
pages 81, 126 and passim, d Ji b ow 
“Lois S. Gaudin, “Foreign Languages a35 (Deve 
portunities,” Modern Language Journal, ol. 


ber, 1951), pp. 602-608. afi 


Brigadier General M K. Deichelman?, 
ae u Languages in the National Defense 
n Lan; 
pp. 421-499" eo Touma Vol. 35, No. 6 


te 


oe to the teaching of languages at all levels 
iat ooling, if not as blanket requirements, at 
ioe as strongly encouraged and well-supported 

ctives. In many schools this will result in a 
much needed re-evaluation of guidance and 
counseling practices. 


Perfection of Home-Acquired Languages 


Because the need for languages is no longer 
limited to French, German, or Spanish, but 


Meludes in varying degree all the major lan-. 


i of all the continents the desirability of 
ee children’ from Japanese, Swedish, 
rile Italian, Portuguese, or Polish-speaking 
co to perfect in school what they have 
Peay „learned to understand and speak at 
EEN will become increasingly apparent. Widely 

commended by the Stanford Language Arts 
nvestigation over eighteen years ago, 1 this 
policy has lately been reemphasized by the 

odern Language Association’s conference on 
the teaching of foreign languages and inter- 
cultural understanding.” 

Unless the opportunity to perfect home- 
acquired languages is offered in the lower ele- 
mentary grades, the initial skills are either likely 
S „be lost or to be regarded as badges of in- 
eriority by the time the children enter the 
Secondary school. Many students of social 
tensions are now convinced that failure to make 
use of these language resources early in American 
education has meant losing opportunities to re- 
duce social cleavage in areas where the compelling 
Slogan has traditionally been “Talk my way or 
you can’t play.” 

sus,!° over 20,000,000 


According to the last cen 
Mericans have spoken a language other than 


English at home. For example, the United 
tates numbers over 200,000 more people es 
the 


Polish than Warsaw, 
The number of our in- 
habitants whose native language is Russian is 
more than enough to fill Baku, one of the largest 
cities in the U. S. S. R. Rome, the largest city 
and capital of Italy, only slightly exceeds in 
Population the number of our inhabitants whose 
Mother tongue is Italian. In fact, it is hard to 


——————_ 
“Walter V. Kaulfers and 


native language is 
Capital of Poland. 


H. D. Roberts. A Cuita 
gsis Aris. Stanford University Press, 
37, its Race Ste See also the Stanford Language 
Tts Investigation reports, Foreign Languages and 

Cultures in American Education, PP. 16-17, and English 

or Social Living, pp. 17-18, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


ew York, 1942-1943. . 

Report of the M.L.A. Conference, ‘The Teaching 

odern Languages and Intercultural Understanding, 

odern Language Journal, Vol. 39, No. 4 (April, 1955), 
Pp. 197-200. ble 12, “Forei 

8U, S, Census of Population 1950: Table 12, oreign- 
Born White Popelation by Country of Birth, ’ U B. 
>epartment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1950, pp. 34-71. 


find a country in the world whose language is 
not represented by enough foreign-born residents 
of the United States to equal in population at 
least one of its larger urban centers. Even 
Kaunas, second largest city in Lithuania, cannot 
boast of nearly as many inhabitants whose native 
language is Lithuanian as can the United States. 
In the light of today’s world, the conservation 
of our natural resources might well include the 
capitalization of this heritage in languages, and 
of such aspects of the foreign culture as can con- 
tribute to the enrichment of the American way 


of life. 


Languages and General Education 


Currently under consideration among language 
specialists is the role of the languages in general 
education. At the college level, the consensus 
is that work in a second language should be re- 
quired for admission to any accredited college of 
liberal arts, and that the Bachelor of Arts degree 
should not be granted to students until they have 
acquired a usable command of a language as 
demonstrated either by proficiency examinations 
or by course work in college. To serve the 
purposes of general education, all offerings 
would strive to develop the abilities in reading, 
writing, and speaking through materials and 
activities stressing such aspects of the foreign 
culture as are essential to an understanding of 
the people. Toward this end, audio-visual aids 
in the form of sound-films, recordings, and re- 
producing machines are to be increasingly used 
in classrooms and laboratories especially equipped 
for the purpose.” The promotion of student 
participation in accredited study-travel groups 
abroad is an additional possibility whose value 
has already been demonstrated from past ex- 
perience at the University of Colorado, the 
University of Delaware, Ohio State University, 
Middlebury College and elsewhere. 

At the high school level enrollment in classes 
stressing foreign languages and cultures is sim- 
ilarly recommended for all students who are not 
so “hard of learning” that their conspicuous 
difficulty in acquiring a respectable minimum of 
competence in the mother tongue and in some 
immediately useful occupation temporarily rules 
out time for other things. Through the ap- 
propriate selection of textbooks, sound-films, 
recordings, visiting speakers, foreign correspon- 
dents, class excursions, and the like, the offerings 
in the first two years would increasingly stress 
the development of the linguistic abilities through 
content and activities that provide at least an 
educative substitute for residence and travel 


“For recent research and developments, see Walter 
V. Kaulfers, “The Foreign Langua es,” Review of Edu- 
e Research, Vol. 25, No. 2, (April, 1955) pp. 154- 
165. 
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abroad. In schools using basic Spanish books 
specifically designed to implement this con- 
ception, enough interest has been generated 
to warrant the inauguration of school-sponsored 
trips to Mexico, as in the Mariposa Union High 
School in California, and the Hinsdale High 
School in Illinois. 

Because conditions vary widely in a country 
whose ‘smallest state is larger in both area and 
population than the four smallest States of 
Europe put together, the implementation of any 
proposals concerning the role of the languages 
can obviously not be uniform everywhere. 
School-sponsored travel, possible in institutions 
drawing from a substantial economic level, may 
not be so easy in schools located in less favored 
areas. Neither can a small high school or college 
do things in exactly the same way as a large one. 

In some communities an introduction to the 
languages and cultures of other peoples through 
a general language course, offered as part of the 
general education program of every student in 
the seventh or eighth grades, may be the only 
way to generate interest sufficient to provide 
enrollments in at least one foreign language. 
It is unfortunate that the many small high 
schools of the nation which now offer nothing 
in the way of foreign languages" have not been 
encouraged to provide at least this much. In 
Illinois, for example, over 23 percent of the 
public high schools—nearly a fourth—teach no 
languages except English; while in Towa, 82 
percent of the high schools (over four-fifths!) offer 
nothing in the way of foreign languages at all. 
As prospective voters subject to military Service, 
to income taxes, and to the economic reper- 
cussions of developments abroad, rural youth no 
less than city youth need to develop personal 
interests and insights beyond the boundaries of 
their own backyards. 

In serving the purposes of general education 
and, at times, of vocational training, the languages 
obviously contribute to objectives shared in com- 
mon by other areas of the curriculum. That is 
as it should be, if teachers are not to work at 
cross-purposes, or to rely on a single course to 
inaugurate the millenium. This fact, however, 
no more makes the languages a subdivision of 
the social studies because they occasionally deal 
with the history, geography, or current events 
of a foreign land, than it makes them a branch 
of the English curriculum because they often 
involve comparisons between the mother tongue 
and other media of communications, The values 
of integration have at times been defeated by a 


For example, Voces de las Américas, Voces de: Ta 
Españas, and Guid al Español. New York Hı peas 
and Company. Bey Holt 

“Illinois FL Newsletter, Northweste: 
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competetive struggle for preeminence, suggestive 
on some occasions of the play, Executive Suite, 
and, on others, of the pretentious frog that tried 
to blow himself up to the size of an Ox. j 

The key to the role of any educative field is 
not to be found in the extent to which rubber- 
band words can be stretched to embrace the 
universe, but in the distinctive qualifications 
needed to make it educative, in the means by 
which its outcomes are achieved, and in the 
kinds of situations where its outcomes in the way 
of abilities, interest, knowledge, and insight 2 
likely to be of distinctive service in the out-of- 
school world. 


Value of Classical Languages 


What has been said concerning the role of the 
modern foreign languages also applies in rae 
degree to Latin and Greek. Because people w J 
have enrolled in these fiields are convince 
from personal experience of their value as key 
to a better understanding not only of English Be 
other languages, but also of the sources of ie 
western world’s heritage in literature, are F 
tecture, physical education, sculpture, nertha 
values, and ethics in human relations as de 
by law, it is natural that these values shou 5 
receive special stress. Consequently, the mia 
devoted in the modern languages to practice 1? 
conversation will, beyond the elementary stages 
normally be devoted to the development of dy 
sight into the nature of language, to the stu 
of root-vocabulary that has furnished from 
to 90 percent of the words used in English Pie 
other languages, to the reading of classics m, a 
original tongue, and to tracing the foundation 
upon which so much of western civilizat? : 
rests. As in the modern languages, experimen D 
like that of Dr. Waldo Sweet, are being condis 
with a view to bringing the resources of DR ore 
teaching aids and of postwar linguistics ™ 
effectively to bear upon instruction in sae eto 
Although the nature of their contribu sica 
would seem to place the role of the clas he 
languages and cultures more nearly giha o 
province of general education than of voca tion 
training, their special utility in many occuPe nde” 
and professions should not be overlooked. Munee 
the guidance of Miss Mary Jeannette op 
recent president of the Illinois Classica s of 
ference, the Bloomington High School rot of 
perimented Successfully with a special tees ve 
Latin oriented primarily to the scienti” cod 
cations. In this course special stress 15 and 
upon terminology derived from the Pro the 
Greek, and upon the historical evolution 
Sciences from Greek and Roman times. 
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Fro 
that i nature of such offerings it is evident 
literatures 5 in the teaching of foreign languages, 
Ponce, T cultures have not been unwilling 
acility in a students with little interest or 
Offerings Passing learning through special 
curses in a Conditions justify them. 
of foreign o i aes translation, and surveys 
in English z ures with readings and discussions 
and high s ae by no means unknown in colleges 
M these fiel ools despite the fact that workers 
elds know that the maximum benefits 


of thej 3: En 
through ais cannot be achieved except 
Itself, e mediumi of the foreign language 


In 

Some i 

to Courses eD ects such offerings are comparable 

lon a appreciation or music apprecia- 
y offered by faculties of art and 


music 
stimulated many cases these offerings have 
the students with no previous interests 


: factual to enroll in regular language courses. 
hr Cent udy of enrollment in Greek at Harvard 
a ay shows that interest in learning the 
Studenty 2S, been motivated chiefly by the 
Tanslati, Previous reading of Greek literature in 
Classes The consistently well-patronized 
18h Sch German in the Champaign Junior 
Stitution ool can be traced to the day the in- 
Stade gy Started including German in its eighth- 
*Ultures, Tvey course in foreign languages and 
t 
h Ruan current trend toward introducing 
Nues an m the lower elementary grades con- 
these sue der intelligent guidance, the need 
t ean offerings now serve can perhaps be 
Wever Pa than is now commonly the case. 
to ground, a country where social and economie 
ha, graph: S vary as greatly as the climate and 
hy to ep the role of any branch of learning 
NDS. j flexible in its implementation. Per- 
i tative ir a certain lack of ingenuity and 
dup: tent hat contributed to the steady decline 
ry of students taking foreign languages 
- first half of the present century.” 
tors, however, doubtless played an 
tha, teach, uential role. Unfavorable alike to 
whe es ae of languages, science, and mathe- 
Co, no Con, an era of opportunism and dilettantism 
toy ned tinually harassed studies not directly 
w Nde With the production of happy, well- 
top 8 ie Carefree, and ever-growing vegetables. 
O mon © to reduce all learning to the least 
am gly enominator of mass educability, it 
S drew its chief inspiration from the 
« Twenty- 
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four Hours of Sunshine,” “Enj 
„Hou Enjoy Yourself!” 
and “Doing What Comes Naturally” a 


Why Study Foreign Languages 

In the light of the evidence that has been ci 
what, then is the role of the languages in zaa 
today’s needs? In terms of the generalities to 
which summaries of broad and complex subjects 
are usually confined, their role serves two distinct 
but overlapping objectives: The first is to in- 
crease the range of the individual’s vocational 
opportunities by broadening both the social and 
geographical areas in which his services can be 
used advantageously. The second is to con- 
tribute to the individual’s general education for 
enlightened citizenship in a world in which the 
very word foreign, as denoting something distant 
and remote, has literally lost its meaning. This 
function of instruction in languages presupposes 
the development of an understanding of the 
meaning of America in terms of her heritage in 
people and cultures from other lands. It also 
presupposes the development of such personal 
interests, attitudes, knowledge, and skills as 
serve to promote both the worthy use of leisure 
and civilized behavior in human relations. Pre- 
eminent among these skills is the ability, even 
in limited degree, to talk to people instead of 
just about them. After all, in human relations 
a little language goes farther than a little of 
almost anything else. Whereas one language 
now often makes & wall, two can make a gate.” 
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Lessons Overseas 


BY DONALD R. THOMSEN 


The education of children whose parents are stationed abroad presents this nation with a new 


situation. 


In this article the author points out that the problems are not particularly new, 


and that we may learn from our solutions some lessons for public schools in this country. 


The author is a graduate student at the University of Florida. 


It has been aptly stated that no person knows 
his own culture who knows only his own culture. 
There is a group of American boys and girls who 
each year are in a position to alleviate the neg- 
ative significance of this statement. These 
children are the dependents of military personnel 
and State Department employees living outside 
the continental limits of the United States. 
These children are attending American schools 
in such countries as Japan, Okinawa, Italy, 
France, Austria, Germany and England. The 
schools are administered by well-qualified, 
American personnel and taught by certified 
American teachers. In fact, one could hardly 
detect a difference between the average Army 
dependents’ school in Germany and one in 
Midwest City, USA. 

The list of similarities between the military 
dependents’ schools and any American school in 
the United States is almost endless, Almost all 
of the supplies and equipment used in the over- 
seas schools are purchased in this country. 
Occasionally certain paper materials or a few 
desks are purchased within the country overseas 
but this is limited in nature. The textbooks 
used could be found on a list of “adopted text- 
books” almost anywhere in this country. The 
schedules, credits, accreditation, and methods of 
reporting to parents are also transplanted. 
Where, then, are there differences? 


School Organization Abroad 


The real differences between these two school 
systems, the military and the American public 
school, are limited to school organization and 
finer details of the curriculum. Consider first 
the organization. 

The United States Constitution delegates de- 
tails of the educational program to the various 
states thereby removing the federal government 
from control or authority over public schools. 
In 1946, dependents of military personnel were 
permitted to accompany respective Sponsors to 
overseas assignments. Within a short time, the 
need for schools was more than apparent. At 
first, adult dependents were instrumental in 
meeting the educational need 


; however, by 
October, 1946, systems of school: 


S were in opera- 
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tion in Austria and Germany in the Baromi 
area. Funds for these ärst endeavors ye: 
taken from available welfare sources. , i ad 
time, a system of military dependents af a 
was recognized by the federal governmen ae 
budget provisions were made for their bine 
tinuation (no state school system could cert 
the responsibility). Subsequently regula res 
were published establishing basic policies 
serving as guides to the creation of schools. by 
regulations described actions to be SO 
military personnel necessary to the pien a ; 
the schools until such time as professional pe 
would be available. sory 
Curiously enough, there is no cn PE | 
attendance provision in the military regulat 
and since the overseas area is not affecte ity 
any state law, there is actually no author 


z to 
requiring children to attend school. ee 


the post (local installation) dependents’ sen": 


o 
officer. The local principal will be an ex-0 all 
member of the board and will be present visor 
meetings. 


This board will act as an adviser 
group to the installation commander, mainte" f 
liaison between the parents and the seat” 
well as between the school and the insta ets 
commander.” This “advisory group fit of 
with the local principal only for the er vilia® 
the military. The superintendent or © only 
director of schools is autonomous, acting pio! 
within the military regulations of a nonte¢ 
nature and the dictates of his conscience- tal jish 

The regulations are designed to "io 
policies of a quality nature rather agat 
sophical ones. Minimum personnel quali! n and 
are established, requirements for admiss!© pin 
responsibilities of various echelons of ® ods $ 
tration are set. Also considered are Mê je fund 
requesting funds and materials. The bas! mou” 
are appropriated by Congress. 
available for each school system has gol 
es 


. i 360 
United States Army, Special Regulations 
Washington, D, C., 28 November, 1952 
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in the form of ‘‘not-to-exceed” a set amount per 
eligible child enrolled. If the average cost per 
pupil is less than the appropriated amount, 
Congress will provide the necessary requirement 
up to within nine dollars per child. The nine 
dollars is the minimum amount which must be 
raised locally in order to participate in the 
federal funds program. This local fund is usually 
obtained from welfare monies and profits from 
local post exchange sales. 

Legally, an entire system is under the ad- 
ministrative control of one professional educator. 
This responsibility is normally distributed among 
a professional staff and is shared by the staff of 
the overseas commander. Local regulations im- 
plementing the Army regulations are jointly 
Proposed and approved by professional and 
military people. The general public, consisting 
of other military personnel assigned the overseas 
area, has no representation in the school program 
nor in the policy-forming body. 


Finding Qualified Personnel 
There are a certain number of dangers involved 
1n such a system, dangers that state constitutions 
in most states have recognized. Care must be 
exercised in selecting the school supervisors. 
ow is the selection made? There is no set 
pattern, There is no board of education, no 
board of trustees, no citizens’ group, nor any 
corporate body with the sole interests of a good 
School policy in mind. Other than the possi- 
bility of promoting a person employed in another 
Capacity, the field for selection is thousands of 
miles from the school system in need. Con- 
Sidering only personnel currently employed elim- 
Inates many candidates probably better qualified 
than those relatively few readily available. 
Responsibility for finding qualified personnel 
or overseas rests upon the Office of Civilian 
Personnel in Washington. The school adminis- 
tration submits a requisition to Washington 1 
January for personnel required the following 
September, A team of interviewers tours major 
American cities recruiting from interested teachers 
and administrators. The interviewer usually 


does not have a personal concern for the personnel 
he teachers selected will 


Selected as many of t 

hot be on his staff. The interviewers are chosen 
tom civilian personnel employees in Washington, 
Oor are chosen from members of the overseas 
Staff. The person representing the overseas 
Staff is usually an administrator whose services 


are not indispensable for the two to three months 
he will spend in the United States. This person 
May be a school principal, or & headquarters 
Staff member. Once a group of personnel is 
Selected, each must be “cleared” for government 
Service. Having been cleared, and having ac- 
Cepted a teaching position, each is assigned an 


overseas command by civilian personnel em- 
ployees, not by professional educators. 

The list of qualified personnel is quite long 
but, naturally, there are varying degrees of 
qualifications. z Those designated best qualified 
are offered positions first, with the lesser qualified 
being accepted to fill the total needs. Remember 
the requisition may read something like this: 
“two hundred, teacher, elementary, first grade; 
one hundred-fifty, teacher, elementary, third 
grade; ete.” Once hired, each is protected by 
Civil Service regulations. It is difficult to re- 
move a person from office once hired and almost 
impossible after the first year of service, except 
for “cause”. The cause must be extremely 
serious. 

In this general pattern, a superintendent may 
also be selected. Most of the desirable principles 
of personnel selection for schools are violated in 
making the choice. The faculty, the local 
parents, and the responsible authorities have 
not been directly considered nor consulted in 
the selection. If the person so selected does 
not meet expectations, there is hardly an ethical 
way of removing him from office. The salary 
and living conditions are sufficiently attractive 
to tempt him to remain in spite of the strife 
he may encounter. 

All of the picture is not black. Let us suppose 
that the “right” man has been selected, and 
that he has all qualifications, has initiative, and 
conscientiously endeavors to do a good job. He 
works well with his staff and promotes a feeling 
of rapport throughout the school system. This 
man, then, is not hampered by a school board 
nor by pressure groups who attempt to sway 
school policy in favor of the small, unrepre- 
sentative group. This is an opportunity for an 
administrator to work for the best interests of 
the pupils placed in his charge, to utilize the 
best practices of the profession in meeting the 
needs of the pupils. This is not to imply, 
however, that he will neglect the considered 
opinions and judgments of the military com- 
mander’s staff and the parents making up the 
community. Emphasis is placed upon his free- 
dom to maneuver. 

Laboratory Functions of an Overseas School 
The overseas schools may serve a function 
similar to a laboratory school. There are many 
factors which have an effect upon teacher ef- 
ficiency but which are not discernible in a normal 
teaching position in a normal community of the 
United States. In the overseas area there are 
recognizable factors that produce strains upon 
the teacher which are not normal and reveal 
characteristics of the personality that influence 
teaching efficiency. These conditions are brought 
about by increased strain upon emotional control 
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emphasizing a need for self-consideration in the 
individual. For example; it is frustrating to an 
individual to be confronted with persons with 
whom it is not possible to communicate because 
the language is foreign; personal living quarters 
and eating facilities may not meet accustomed 
standards; many for the first time are working a 
40-hour week with “earned” vacation time, a 
completely new concept in teacher working 
conditions. 

Some of these lessons may be more specifically 
summarized: 

1—Extreme care is necessary in the original 
selection of educational personnel. Though re- 
search is not available to substantiate the claim, 
it seems that fewer personnel problems arise 
when the employed person knows exactly what 

the duty assignment will be and if no change is 
made in the assignment once it is made. Per- 
sonnel arriving for duty were frequently filled 
with anxiety concerning an unknown assignment 
and became quite distraught when the assign- 
ment was other than the expected. The author 
can cite cases where teachers returned to the 
United States prior to the opening of school to 
avoid an assignment made just before the open- 
ing of school. 

There is a need for honesty among adminis- 
trators especially in the area of emotional sta- 
bility recommendations. More than one teacher 
has been sent home from the overseas area with 
a serious mental disturbance that could have 
been avoided if the administrator had been 
honest in making a recommendation and had not 
placed the person in a position of mental strain. 
Many administrators and supervisors are re- 
luctant to hinder the chances of a teacher seeking 
overseas employment and will overlook these 
symptoms of emotional instability when recom- 
mending a teacher. Some of these same super- 
visors, however, feel a moral obligation to the 
employing agency and will merely avoid mention 
of doubtful traits or will overly compensate for 
the deficiency by emphasizing a more desirable 
characteristic. It becomes more important to 
“read between the lines” in selecting overseas 
personnel and to note those characteristics and 
traits not usually mentioned. 

2—A set of published, minimum qualifications 
are invaluable in selecting teachers. It has been 
observed that those personnel employed as ex- 
ceptions to minimum standards produced more 
personnel problems or were less reliable when 
compared with those people who met the mini- 
mum standard. Once a standard is established, 
adhere to it until a need for a new standard 
becomes evident, 

3—Teachers graduating with more than the 
minimum of professional education credits tend 
to retain good teaching principles when placed 
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under a strain. Experience in private schools 
with high “academic” standards does not seem 
to transfer readily to public schools where ne A 
are not selected in accordance with wealt ee 
intelligence. Similarly, college teaching re 
ence does not appear to benefit teachers in oa 
secondary schools. Evaluate experience 1n ter 
of its contribution to your school program. 5 

4—Personnel working in an atmosphere ia 
line and staff administration, such as ee 
Army, tend to produce more autocratic a ae 
The working pattern of the administrator 
fluences the pattern for action of the lenge, 

5—A personnel representative, one Wl A 
administrative authority, tends to improve e. 
sonnel morale. Other factors seemingly “a 
fluencing morale include freedom of paren 
movement, regular bi-weekly pay-checks , : 
controlled in any way by the local princikn 3 
earned vacation time, choice of working ae 
periods school is not in session, and Lae, 
attention of someone in finding patistaa 
living facilities. Knowledge of the fact that ile 
time employment for the entire year is av ae 
is very comforting to the individual, and wr fie 
influences the teacher’s activities throughou k 
year. Economic security is extremely impo. 
to each person. i 

A Sitan statement of policies applicable s 
the local level is an absolute necessity ve 
avoidance of problems arising from indefin! ait 
vacillating policy. Members of a faculty tra 
the school enrollment may represent persons “ible 
each of the forty-eight states. It is not pos? 
to assume that each teacher or pupil has 
ledge of school practices without benefit a F 
published statement of policy and an accomp 
ing orientation. 
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the report includes data from each State and th ipes 
ritories of Hawaii and Alaska. : describ 

S. M. Brownell, Commissioner of Education nis stud 
this report and its purposes as follows: tes ace 
was undertaken to provide information for St sos thie 
with the task of reorganizing and revitaliz nf publio 
administrative machinery for the improvemen" forts on 
education. The report shows the results ©) childr 
extend public education to larger numbers © of duel 
and adults, and also to improve the quality n contio- 
tional offerings, with renewed emphasis pawn 0 
of public education by the people in their 
munities and States.” Jem! nt 

Details of State educational structure for ba teag 
and secondary schools, vocational schools, St# 
colleges, public junior or community coleg 
residential schools for the blind and deaf, 2” 
State colleges and universities are reported Ì 


of Education publication. Educational strut 
and information for each State form a large P o% 
y. 
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35th Annual Meeting of National 
Council for the Social Studies 


p o of the United Nations will 
Studies NOSS) k A sa: for the Social 
N SR nnual convention in 
w York City, November 24-26. Between 
aoe and 1,800 social studies teachers from the 

ation’s elementary, junior-high and high schools 
are expected to attend the three-day meeting. 

The convention will open on Thanksgiving 
ny with a reception in the Main Delegate’s 

ounge of the’ UN building and the first general 

Session will follow ix the Trusteeship Council 
Chamber with members of the Secretariat, 
Foreign Delegations, and the United States 

ission as speakers. 

: Other opening-day activities, besides registra- 
tion and committee meetings, will include an 
exhibit of teaching materials and a bus tour of 
Manhattan, The Bureau of Curriculum de- 
velopment of the New York City Schools will 
Sponsor visits to educational projects in the 
metropolitan area. The NCSS is a department 
of the National Education Association. 

Norman Cousins, editor of The Saturday 
Review, will speak on “Foundations of Freedom” 
at one of the general sessions. Among speakers 
slated for the various section meetings are Clyde 
Eagleton, professor of international law, New 
York University, who will talk on “Issues of 
UN Charter Revision;” Jacques M. May of the 
American Geographical Society, on “The Re- 
lationship Between Geography and Disease;” 
Robert E. Riegel, professor of history, Dartmouth 
College, on “The Historian and the American 
West During the Last Decade;” Raymond 
Vernon, formerly acting director of the State 
Department’s Office of Economic Defense and 
Trade Policy, on “Foreign Trade and Nuclear 
Warfare;” and E. Merle Adams, instructor of 
Social science and sociology; Syracuse University, 
on “New Viewpoints in Sociology.” 

The convention will adjourn to the UN on 
Friday afternoon where members of the Sec- 
Yetariat, in cooperation with NCSS officials, have 
arranged for delegates to attend some of the UN 
on tour the buildings, and see documentary 

ms. 

Breakfasts on Friday morning have been re- 
served for state social studies councils of Ohio, 

ennsylvania, Illinois, New Jersey and New 
York; those on Saturday for editors of publicca- 
tions of social studies organizations and officers 
Of local, state and regional councils. Speakers 
at various breakfast and luncheon meetings 10- 
clude Fannie Hurst, author and lecturer, who 
will speak on “New York, a Metropolis in 
Transition;” and Carl Carmer, historical novelist 
and author of “Stars Fell on Alabama,” who 


will discuss “The Creative Uses of History.” 
Edgar Ba Werley NEA Centennial Historian, 
report on “Some Earl, i 
NEA.” ly Meetings of the 
Topics to be discussed at various section 
meetings include: Social Studies Content and 
Method in the Kindergarten-Primary Grades; 
Democratic Human Relations in the Elementary 
School;. The Changing Ninth Grade; Teaching 
Current Affairs in the Secondary School; The 
Textbook in Social Studies Teaching; The Impact 
of the Supreme Court decision on Integration in 
the Public Schools; Community Programs to 
Meet the Problem of Juvenile Delinquency; and 
Televised Social Studies—TV at Your Service. 
Co-sponsors for the various group meetings 
are the National Council of Teachers of English; 
the National Council of Geography Teachers; 
the International Council for the Improvement 
of Reading Instruction; the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute; the Joint Council on Econo- 
mic Education; the Middle States Council for 
the Social Studies; the Columbia broadcasting 
System; the American Political Science Associa- 
tion; American Economic Association; the 
American Sociological Association and other 
learned societies. 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
has a membership of over 6,000. Its program, 
developed through publications, committees, and 
meetings, seeks to outline a social studies cur- 
riculum to meet the needs of present day society. 
Emphasis is now being placed on problems of in- 
ternational understanding and world peace. 
Edwin R. Carr, associate professor of education 
and economics, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
is NCSS president. 
Helen McCraken Carpenter, social studies 
professor, State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 
will be in charge of the convention program. 
Headquarters for the convention will be located 


in the Statler Hotel. 


Twentieth Educational Conference 


The Educational Records Bureau and the 
American Council on Education are sponsoring 
the Twentieth Educational Conference to be 
held on October 27-28, 1955 at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New York City. The theme of this 
year’s conference is “Selection and Guidance of 
Gifted Students for National Survival.” The 
program includes the following speakers and 
topics: 

(1) Dael Wolfe, administrative secretary, 
American Association for the advancement of 
Science, “A Long-Term View of Liberal Educa- 
tion in the Light of Manpower Needs.” 


(2) Henry Chauncey, president, Educational 
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i ervice, “Selection for the Professions.” 
Moun Langmuir, the Psychological 
Corporation; Honorable Carl Elliott, U. S. House 
of Representatives; Frank Bowles, director, 
College Entrance Examination Board; Gordon 
O. Thayer, headmaster, Thayer academy; The 
Use of Scholarships in Selection and Guidance. 

(4) Eugene Wilson, director of Admissions, 
Amherst College; Burton P. Fowler, Fund for 
the Advancement of Education; Gordon K. 
Chalmers, president, Keynon College; “Prob- 
lems of Transition from School to College.” 

(5) -A panel on “Developing Maximum Read- 


ing Power Among Gifted Students” led by 
tent: Ruth ~_ of Teachers one 
Columbia University. Panel is sponsored ae 
by the Educational Records Bureau an 
National Association for Remedial Tee k 

Luncheon speakers include Dr. Herol a 
Hunt, Eliot Professor of Education, Howa 
University, and President Francis H. Horn 
Pratt Institute. ‘ 

A printed program of the conference Wee 
available early in October, and may be ee A 
by writing to: Educational Records n a 
21 Audubon Avenue, New, York 32, New 
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Publications Received 


Of Interest to Teachers 


American Jewish Committee. 1955-56 School Calendar. 
Jewish Committee, 386 


Freeman, Frank S. Theory and Practice of Psychological 
Testing (Revised edition). New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1955, 609 pp., $5.25. 

Greenlee, Julian.’ Better Teaching Through Elementary 
Science. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 
1954, 204 Pp., $2.50. 

Gruber, Frederick C., and Beatty, Thomas 
Secondary School Activities. New York: 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954, 30 


" 


Of General Interest 
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The Supreme Court Decision 


on Segregation 


The ae ; 

tad Supreme Court decision which outlawed segregation in the public schools cannot be 

R he unless one considers the cultural situation in the West at this time. The effects 
is decision upon our international relations are examined by the author who is Associate 


Professor of Philosophy at the University of Georgia. 


y one judging the Supreme Court by the long 
rl tradition established by the Plessy vs 
erguson case of 1896 can understand the new 
ruling, Logically, it seems to be an event, born 
of itself, without actual cause. But if one 
escapes past the abstract boundaries of legal 
rulings to the moving economic, political, and 
Social world in which such legal decisions are 
made, then the mystery evaporates. The causes 
or influences reveal themselves in some discernible 
State of nakedness. 

The most obvious cause or influence is the 
Negro people themselves. From slaves, they 
ave transformed themselves into courageous, 
educated citizens with their own organizations, 
demanding as a matter of principle what is, 
under our Constitution, their legal rights. They 
have rightly demanded that white Americans 
exemplify, in fact and law, the ideals of American 
emocracy, or be exposed as hypocrites before 
the world. But the basis for this successful 


struggle is the economic, political, and moral 
changes which have occurred in the United 
Mass 


States since the Plessy-Ferguson case. 
Production and modern technology have altered 
the economic and political status of all groups 
in the United States, especially that of the 

egroes. From being largely agricultural and 
rural, Negroes have moved into industry and 
towns and have become, as & result, an essential 
Part of the struggles between labor and manage- 
Ment for control of the total social wealth. 
Along with these economic changes have occurred 
intellectual and moral changes derived from the 

cory that laissez-faire capitalism has caused 
and will cause wide-spread suffering through 
Mass unemployment, mass production crises, 
and the misuse and abuse of corporate wealth 
and power. Wide-spread criticism in the years 
following World War I of the workings of cap- 


italism made popular new conceptions of right 
and wrong in the ordering of society. These, 
in turn, led to new laws altering the legal, econo- 
mic, and political status of depressed groups 
like the Negroes. ’ 

The growth of Soviet power after World War 
II placed the United States and its allies on the 
defensive with respect both to the rightness of 
their economic order as well as their social ideals. 
Constant Soviet criticism, particularly in other 
countries, placed the United States in the position 
of defending itself and its institutions. More 
obviously vulnerable than any other phase of 
our national life was our treatment of the Negroes; 
and Soviet propagandists used the Negroes as a 
test-case of how the colored people of the world 
will be treated by every white democracy, even 
the most advanced. 


The Timing of Events 

All of these factors so far mentioned undoubtedly 
influenced the men on the bench of the Supreme 
Court. But one other must be mentioned: the 
time when the five school cases came before the 
The time of events, as one knows, often 


court. 0 
plays a decisive role in human decisions. We 
often realize as deeply as it is humanly possible 


is wrong, but the time, the 
occasion, may not put sufficient pressure upon 
us to do what is right. Sometimes those who 
are wronged are not always strong enough to 
make us do right, or sometimes we have nothing 
to lose or gain by doing right. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, the time of the cases was one of 
world crisis. A war in Korea was being fought 
where the colored issue cut deep; in Indonesia 
the democracies were supporting an extremely 
unpopular cause from the point-of-view of the 
‘Asians—that of French colonialism. Senator Mc- 
Carthy and McCarthyism were at the summit 
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that what we do 


of their popularity, their loudest supporters 
being anti-Semites, anti-Communist totalitarians, 
religious intolerants, proponents of white 100% 
Americanism, and even a fair sprinkling of Te- 
spectable Americans. Soviet propaganda against 
the United States was winning handsome successes 
in most places outside the United States. 

Under these circumstances, a ruling by the 
Supreme Court upholding the old principle of 
“equal but separate facilities” would have been 
a terrible blow to American prestige and leader- 
ship, nationally and internationally. What may 
have seemed at the moment the easiest way— 
that of simply upholding legal tradition—was, 
in fact, the costliest one possible. By ruling 
segregation in the public schools unconstitutional, 
the Supreme Court dealt a blow to Soviet prop- 
aganda from which the Soviets have not yet 
entirely recovered and gave a powerful injection 

of confidence and courage to large numbers of 
Americans who were beginning to believe that 
Americans were hysterically repudiating the 
great traditions of liberty for which their revo- 
lutionary forefathers fought and died. The 
Supreme Court, in other words, provided the 
United States with a powerful lever to advance 
the cause of democracy internationally. 


Press Reactions to Decision 


Hardly any issue in recent times was so widely 
commented upon in the international press or for 
so long a time as the five school cases. Both in 
the Soviet and non-Soviet press, they were 
viewed as important symptoms of the direction 
of American democracy. The Soviet press at 
first described the cases as propaganda intended 
to deceive the colored peoples of the world and 
warned that the Supreme Court, as a tool of 
American imperialism, would rule against the 
Negro people. Later, after the decision, the 
Soviet Press condemned it as a legal deception 
to hide the real facts about American imperilism 
and called on the colored peoples of the world 
not to be deceived. American imperialism, it 
declared, will never grant equality to its colored 
citizens and the Supreme Court decision is 
merely a capitalist trick to win over the oppressed 
peoples of Africa, Asia, South and Latin-America. 

In the non-Soviet press, one segment doubted 
and hoped in the same breath that American 
democracy would fulfill its role as the leader of 
freedom in the world. Comment was made 
again and again that a Supreme Court ruling 
against segregation would administer a terrible 
blow to world communism and would renew a 
fading faith in America as the most powerful 
leader of world democrac 


y. There was, of 
course, another segment of the non-Soviet world 
press, found particularly in Africa, South America 


and Australia, which hoped that the Supreme 
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Court would support the white supremacy 
movement. This segment consisted of the Neo- 
Nazis in South America, the Malan advocati 
in South Africa, the Rhodesian Nationalist a 
white supremacy groups in New Zealand ba 
Australia. These argued that an adverse ru ne 
against segregation would give new anida 
and work to the open advantage of Communis! È 
Thus, broadly speaking, two conflicting ‘id 
ferences were drawn in the non-Soviet m a 
press: (1) that a ruling against ae 
would be a victory for world democracy ae ; 
defeat for world Communism; and (2) = i 
ruling against segregation meant a derea aa 
world democracy and a victory for world Co 


munism. The first inference followed from the , 


assumption that world democracy and ao 
equality are different facets of the same eed 
the other inference followed from the assumpti 
that Communism and racial equality are age 
facets of the same medal; or, in other words, ane 
world democracy depends upon the perpetua 
of a well-ordered system of racial inequality. a 
The implications from those inferences e 
redoubtable. Logically, if the white suprem K 
point-of-view is correct, then Soviet gronna i 
world democracy is plainly justified, for erts 
white supremacy point-of-view plainly ast aie 
that democracy and racial equality are rar 
patible. Consequently, to follow throug the 
Soviet argument, if the colored people © PES 
world desire equality—as they apparently for 
then they must support the Communist : aa 
to overthrow capitalism. On the other oti 
if the anti-segregationist argument is Orn 
then democracy is compatible with racial CON ae 
and the colored races do not need Commun ld 
Thus what decision the Supreme Court be 
make was inevitably considered an impor 
test of the validity of both points of view. white 
Soviet propagandists considered the, arms 
supremists as their reluctant comrades ett 
in the world struggle for Communism. t oo 
ingly they concentrated all their aie anti- 
most poisonous attacks upon the so-calle mis- 
Segregationists as the real deceivers an 
leaders of the colored peoples of the world. 


Effect of Decision Upon International 

Relations a was ê 
When the Supreme Court finally ruled, 1 They 
Severe blow to the Soviet totalitariaDs- thet 
lost, for the time being, something © pve 
influence in the rapidly growing onl in rich 
ments in Africa, Asia, South and Latin- the 
These movements had begun to accel tie? 
Communists as political allies and tO js 00, 
that Communist criticism’ of democracY se jou 
tect. The decision dealt an equally 
blow to white supremists. 
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However, one must not think these blows are 
final or decisive. The victory of world democracy 
does „not depend solely upon a Supreme Court 
decision; it depends upon other matters having 
intrinsic and extrinsic relations to it; for example, 
the rapidity with which the advanced West will 
act to help remove the extreme poverty, ignorance 
and superstition of the non-Western world; the 
intelligence with which it will help these people 
to gain national independence and free working 
governments suitable to their needs. Whether 
the advanced West can do this is the unknown 
part of the total ‘story of the struggle of demo- 
cracy against Communist totalitarianism. 

Py. Few Americans seem to give serious considera- 
“tion to the relation of segregation here in the 
United States to the international situation. 
Most Americans seem to think segregation a 
a purely national or regional issue. No opin- 
ion is more hopelessly in the wrong. Per- 
haps the international importance of segregation 
may be more vividly realized by supposing 
the following hypothetical consequence: the 
triumph of pro-segregation in the United 
States. “Suppose this to mean that colored and 
minority national and religious groups are com- 
pletely segregated in the schools, industry, 
housing, the railroads and other public places. 
What would such a situation mean in the wider 
world of nations? 

For one thing it would imply that the argu- 
ment of white supremacy is factually correct: 
Democracy and racial equality are incompatible. 
If the colored races both here and abroad are 
intelligent (as they are), then they may draw 
these two additional inferences: (1) if racial 
equality is impossible under Democracy, then 
certainly social equality is impossible; and social 
Segregation is an inevitability for all colored 


groups; (2) Communism—whatever may be its 
defects—is the only way for us to achieve social 
then the following in- 


equality. Granted these, 

ferences are also legitimate: (2) the Soviets 
will take over world leadership of the colored 
races; (b) revolutions and civil wars will increase 


in number and frequency; (c) independent coun- 
tries will vote Communist governments into 
th the USSR; 


office which will quickly affiliate wi 
(d) democratic freedoms long sanctioned by 
tradition and law in democratic countries will 
be destroyed or severely limited out of fear of 
Communist infiltration; (e) a final possible con- 
sequence is World War III and the destruction 
of civilization. These are gloomy consequences, 
but they are, after all, consequences for thought 


—i.e., inferences. 


Alternatives Before the Court 
The Supreme Court faces two possible choices 


respecting segregation; (1) to declare that seg- 
regation in the public schools must cease im- 
mediately—a policy recommended by the NAACP 
—with a hint that it will do all in its power to 
end segregation in all areas; (2) to declare that 
segregation in the public schools must end as 
soon as practicable without broadly hinting that 
its policy is to end legal segregation in all walks 
of life. This second policy also has two alterna- 
tives: (a) setting up general rules for gradually 
weeding out segregation in the schools, the 
application of these general rules being placed in 
the hands of either the lower federal courts, the 
state courts, or Supreme Court appointed masters; 
or (b) the setting up of specific rules for each state 
and requiring rigorous and time-determined com- 
pliance with these rules. 

The first policy may very likely discourage 
white supremacy groups abroad and seriously 
handicap Communist propaganda among the 
colored peoples here and abroad. It may very 
likely bolster the prestige both of the United 
States and of democracy throughout the world. 
But it is likely to produce serious conflict over 
a number of years in the United States itself. 
The appearance of the Citizens Councils, the 
passage of amendments to abolish public schools, 
the tightening of segregation lines, the involvment 
of segregation with other social issues—Com- 
munism, labor, civil rights, the world situation, 
as a whole—are all symptoms of a possible serious 
internal situation. However, as some argue, 
such a situation may be explosive but it cannot 
long endure. The need to defeat Communism in 
the world will override all other considerations; 
and the effectiveness of de-segregationists in 
destroying Communist influence here and abroad 
will force the most violent segregationists to 
accept the inevitable. 

The second policy seems to be fraught with 
serious consequences for the free world. Too 
long a delay in the process of de-segregation 
may lead the colored peoples in other parts of 
the world to accept as true Communist prop- 
aganda against democracy and the United 
States. In these anxious days of rapid change, 
such a shift in attitude may produce powerful 
and popular Communist movements in all 
countries where the colored populations are the 
majority. The development of such popular 
movements may accelerate Communist conquest 
of these countries and bring us closer in time to a 
world war of atomic dimensions. However, whether 
we come closer in time to a world war or not, the 
appearance of such popular movements abroad 
would undoubtedly intensify our fears of Com- 
munism at home; and the recent attacks against 
traditional civil rights at home will become even 
more hysterical than before. 
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BY LEWIS M. KILLIAN 


Implications of the Supreme Court 
Decision on Desegregation 


Many local school authorities are not adequately informed on what the Supreme Court 

decisions have said about desegregation in the schools. This article summarizes: 

the decisions and then considers the consequences of compliance and non-compliance. 

Based upon notes for an address delivered before the Southeast Alabama 

Superintendents’ and Principals’ Association, the article first appeared in the Newsletter , 
of the Southeast Alabama School Study Council, published at Troy State Teachers 

College. The author is Associate Professor of Sociology at Florida State University. 


The sociologist, as a scientist, is a man who 
trains and disciplines himself to look at social 
situations as they are, not as he would like them 
to be. In the present crisis concerning school 
segregation there is a need for a great many 
people to look at the situation in this manner. 
As emotionally toned as this issue may be, we 
must look at the facts even if we find it painful 
to do so. 

This does not mean that what we find the 
facts to be dictates what we can or must do. 
The situation as we find it does indicate, how- 
ever, the alternatives of action which are avail- 
able to us. In most situations we do have 
some alternatives. Looking at the facts also 
reveals to us the consequences of each alternative. 
These consequences are of great importance, for 
it is quite unrealistic to consider alternatives 
without also considering the consequences of 
each. Without advocating the adoption of any 
particular one of the alternatives that seem to 
be available to us in the desegregation crisis, 
let us consider them. 


Basic Facts of Desegregation Decisions 


To grasp the implications of the Supreme Court’s 
decisions on school desegregation, we must con- 
sider certain broad background facts. It is an 
elementary fact of political science that our 
government has three fundamental branches or 
divisions, the executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial. Each of these has its own sphere of 
operations, and they constitute a system of 
checks and balances. Another fundamental fact 
is that, through court decisions and usages, the 
Supreme Court has come to be the interpreter of 
the Constitution. For all practical purposes the 
Constitution is what the Supreme Court Says it 
is. Of course, if we do not like the Court’s 
interpretation of the Constitution, we can change 
the Constitution through the proper procedures, 

What is it that the Court has said in these 
desegregation cases, as it interpreted the Con- 
stitution? In the past, it has said in several 
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cases, including the famous Plessey versus i 
guson decision, that failure of a state to ese a 
equal educational facilities for all citizens o 
prives the individual of the equal protection its 
the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth Ame m 
ment. In these most recent cases the Cour 
has said that separate educational facilities tue 
inherently unequal. It has also said, in FA 
May 31 decision, that all laws, Federal, sta’ r 
or local, requiring or permitting school pate 
tion must give way to this principle—that ™ 
they are unconstitutional. i How 

This is the principle of the decisions. ogi 
in the May 31 decision, does the Court par 
template that this principle shall be put ae 
effect or “enforced”? It answered this questi 
only for the cases before it, those from S 
school districts. We must assume, cf 00 ‘i 
that the decision applying to these districts the 
become the pattern for cases arising from 0 
districts. In regard to the cases before it, ities 
Court stated that the local school abo 
have the responsibility of solving the proby 
that school desegregation entails. It migl wit 
said that the Court granted local autonomy “rhe 
in the limits of the new legal principle. , trict 
Supreme Court also said that the Feder al o ő 
courts must decide whether the action © im- 
school authorities constitutes “good fait ciple 
plementation” of the desegregation Pry dee 
It offered a few guides to Federal district j pro" 
to help them in determining whether her . 
posals of local school authorities were adea ide 
First, it stated that the court should be oe and 
by equitable principles, “reconciling pub ill 
private needs.” We can be sure that ther at 38 
be a great deal of argument as to just “ieated 
meant by public needs. It was also ablic in 
that the judges should consider the pu 3 ut 
terest in appraising plans for desegregat!© ' with 
it was made clear that simple disagreeme?” pd- 
the principle of desegregation cannot judg 
mitted as a reason for delay. Next the ident 
may consider administrative problems ™ 
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to desegregation in granting a delay before full 
compliance. At the same time the courts were 
told to require “a prompt and reasonable start 
toward full compliance.” Any delay must be 
consistent with both the public interest and 
good faith compliance. 

Again let us make it clear that the ruling now 
applies directly to only the five school districts 
involved. Other school districts do not have 
to do anything until legal action is brought within 
them. But we know that these cases will set the 
pattern for decrees in future cases. 


Next Steps for Local School Authorities 


One thing that local school authorities could do 
would be to make some sort of start toward com- 
pliance with the decision. This is not to say 
that this would be easy or that there is any 
blueprint showing how such a start should be 
made. The State Superintendent of Schools, 
Thomas E. Bailey, and the President of the 
Florida Education Association, Ed Henderson, 
have suggested that Florida communities might 
appoint interracial committees to study the prob- 
lem of? desegration. This would be only a 
first step towards compliance, but there is so 
much misunderstanding and lack of communica- 
tion between white and Negro leaders that it 
may be a very necessary first step towards any 
kind of solution. 

On the other hand, local authorities can “stand 
pat,” doing nothing until ordered to do some- 
thing by a court. Let us look at the possible 
consequences of this course of action. A ques- 
tion that immediately suggests itself is, “What 
will the Negroes do?” A lot of people believe 
and hope that they will do nothing. These 
people tend to regard the advocacy of desegre- 
gation as entirely the work of “outside agitators.” 
They feel confident that “their local Negroes” 
don’t want desegregation and will do nothing to 
push the issue. They feel also that the masses 
of the Negro people, particularly in the South, 
are quite content with segregated schools. 


Negro Leadership and Opinion 

I know of no studies which indicate what the 
masses of the Negroes in the United States feel 
about this situation. What they feel is not 
the most pertinent question, however. We have 
to look at what may be called the effective 
Negro leadership, remembering that it takes 
only one child, with his parents and counsel, to 
bring a suit in & school district. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People constitutes & large part of the effective 
Negro leadership in this country. While the 
N. A. A. C. P. does not take polls or hold refer- 
endums to find out how many Negroes approve 
of the actions it takes, it is clear that this organ- 


ization has not been repudiated by the Negro 
masses and that it has received a lot of support, 
financial and otherwise, from them. There is 
no reason to believe that they will not continue 
to speak in the name of millions of Negroes. 
The N. A. A. C. P. leaders have clearly indicated 
that they do not intend to allow this new legal 
principle to become a dead letter. 

_ Another segment of effective Negro leadership 
is represented by the small groups of Negroes 
in southern communities who, unobtrusively but 
firmly, work steadily to improve the position of 
their people in the region. They do not shout 
their convictions from the housetops; so we are 
often unaware of the amount of their influence. 
In the desegregation survey conducted in Florida 
we tried to get at the attitudes and opinions of 
some of these leaders. We found that of 177 
Negro principals polled about 85 per cent in- 
dicated that they agree with the principle of 
desegregation, even though they might not think 
that it could be brought about immediately. 
Of 86 Negro P. T. A. leaders, 70 per cent in- 
dicated agreement with the Supreme Court de- 
cision. We also asked these people whether they 
believed that most of the other Negroes in their 
communities agreed to the decision; 90 percent 
of the principals and 85 percent of the P. T. A. 
leaders said they believed that most of the 
Negroes in their communities would favor de- 
segregation. In addition to polling Negro leaders 
all over the state, we interviewed leaders in ten 
selected counties throughout the state. We 
found that the great majority of them favor the 
principle of desegregation. We also found that 
28 percent thought that school desegregation 
should begin immediately in Florida and that 
59 percent thought that it should begin within 
the next three years. 

What does all this indicate? It seems to 
show that if no start toward compliance is made 
yoluntarily by local authorities, somebody is 
likely to take the issue into court. This does 
not mean that this will necessarily happen in 
every school district in the South, but we do not 
know when or where militant Negro leaders will 
arise to institute the one suit necessary to bring 
a local school board into court. A pattern is 
already emerging in the South with Negro groups 
submitting petitions this summer asking school 
boards to start compliance. The next step will 
be for them to bring suit during the fall if no such 
steps have been taken by that time. 

What would be the position of the local 
authorities if this pattern were followed? Their 
case would be greatly weakened when they went 
before a Federal district judge. They would 
find it difficult to argue need for time and good 
faith compliance if it could be shown that in 
the several months following the May 31 de- 
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cision, they had taken not one step to analyze 
the problems that compliance would entail. 


Community Sentiment and Desegregation 


But there is another side to the problem, one 
which is probably uppermost in many people’s 
minds. This is the question of whether now or 
later, in the face of a court order, local authorities 
will decide to comply with the decision or to 
evade desegregation. This is not just a question 
of the attitudes of the local official towards de- 
segregation. There are many other forces which 
will be pushing him one way or another, and 
these forces must be considered realistically. 
On the one hand there are certain forces operat- 
ing against a decision to comply. If the man 
is an elected official, he will certainly be con- 
cerned about loss of support at the polls when 
he comes up for re-election. Even if a leader 
is not elected, he will weigh heavily the un- 
popularity and the informal community pressure 
to which he will be subjected if he follows such 
an unpopular course. We can not predict with 
certainty whether attempts to desegregate schools 
in a community will lead to violence against 
property and persons; but many conscientious 
officials will fear that an attempt to desegregate 
will bring just such an unfortunate result, They 
will also fear other sources of disruption of the 
public school system such as refusal of county 
commissions to appropriate money for school 
operation, the withdrawal of children from 
schools, or a withdrawal of tax support. Finally, 
many officials will have a sincere concern for the 
effect of desegregation upon Negro teachers, 


Consequences of Non-Compliance 


There are equally powerful forces, however, 
which may push the official in the direction of 
compliance. It is a fact that failure to comply 
with a court order may result in contempt of 
court procedures, with individual officials actually 
being imprisoned as a result. This is a very 
painful pressure. There are more intangible but 
equally powerful pressures which also operate. 
Many officials must be conscious of the fact that 
to refuse to comply with this decision would 
constitute defiance of what has been pointed 
out as one of the three basic branches of our 
government. This is a course not to be entered 
upon lightly. It would certainly draw down upon 
the official and upon the region which he repre- 
sents criticism from far and near, particularly 
from foreign countries who look closely at all 
happenings in the area of race relations in the 
United States. It is becoming increasingly 
evident, from the pronouncements of national 
and regional church bodies, that the official who 
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chooses to defy the Court may find himself 
going against the tenets of his own conan 
thereby sacrificing religious sanction ng 
action. The thing of which we have been 
most conscious in Florida is that attempts a 
defy or evade the desegregation decision ene 
result in a serious disruption of the whole rt l 
school system in a state. Various private sc se 
plans have been proposed throughout the 3m A 
but we are moving into unknown territory W. i 
we attempt mass public education through P 
vate schools. We don’t know whether JE 3 
systems would be legal, ald we know ide 
whether they would be effective in accomplis ae 
the educational goals which we feel are so im- — 
ortant. 
ú The simple fact is that whatever course be 
decides to follow, the local official will find t a 
the price will be high. There is no easy T 
out. The implications of the seh sian A 
cision are serious, however you approach the: x 
There is no doubt that there will be a TTO 
reactions throughout the South. Whatever E 
lution is attempted in a local community, ENE 
bring difficult problems and will require sacri ay 
and hard work. Yet the Court has in its Da 
31 decision left an element of flexibility in a 
situation and has granted a limited ae 
autonomy for the working out of these ser! 
roblems. : A 
‘i The principal fact that we must face is be 
the situation will not stand still. We canno a 
on the assumption that if we ignore the ao 
gation decision, it will go away. The Sup! nan 
Court has passed the ball back to local authori i 
If they do not run with it, you may be =. j 
that Negro leaders will intercept it and PU 
into play. 
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Some Social Factors Influencing the 
Development of Critical Thinking 


How can education encourage a more rational approach to complex human problems 


is the question explored in this article. 
man is primarily non-rationa' 
and motivations. There are socia 
Potentialities in intelligence men possess, 


climates which release, support, and encourage the irrational. 


author who is employed by the Ohio Civil Service 
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How can a more rational approach to human 
problems be encouraged? This question is our 
fundamental theme. We understand a “rational 
approach” to include such processes as weighing 
available evidence objectively, using logical 
methods to reach conclusions, and analyzing 
assumptions critically. A major goal of educa- 
tion is the promotion of this kind of activity. 
It involves some of man’s most distinctively 
human qualities. One of the essentials for 
human “survival may be the application of a 
rational approach to the critical problems of 
our time. Such problems as war, living stan- 
dards, population growth, and moral conflict 
demand the most rigorous thought of which 
men are capable. Further, the tremendous ex- 
pansion of all fields of knowledge has created a 
situation where the ordinary citizen may find his 
world-view far removed from that held by 
scientific specialists. This gap can only be 
closed if something of the rational-empirical 
character of scientific method can become widely 


accepted and used. 
Related to this genera 
of more specific ones: 
couraged to take a more eri 
what they read and hear 
fluence of irrational appeal 
communication be reduced? . 
These questions point up the influence of radio, 
television, newspapers, and So on, on popular 
opinions and attitudes—especially by their appeal 
to unconscious psychological mechanisms rather 
than by use of scientific evidence and logical 
principles. Perhaps the same media could use 
a more rational approach; indeed, they some- 
times do. But their use of irrational techniques 
is of sufficient frequency and seriousness to 
warrant all the attention it is likely to receive, 
and the current tendency for specialists in com- 
munication (public relations experts, advertising 
men, salesmen) to achieve greater political and 
economic power lends urgency to the questions (30). 
One word of qualification: these pages speak 
much of rationality, seeking to summarize 1m 
that word a certain way of solving problems. 


] question are a number 
how can people be en- 
tical attitude towards 
? How can the in- 
s in mass media of 


It is a form of question begging to argue 

| and that education should be enational in its e 

| climates which release and develop whatever 

and likewise it is possible to fashion social 

In this article the 
Commission at Columbus, identifies those 


societal factors which support the teaching of critical thinking. 


But man is not always a problem-solving animal. 
There are times when his behavior is (and should 
be) spontaneous, or contemplative, or receptive. 
We are concerned here only with the problem- 
solving situation, and prospects for more adequate 
behavior in that kind of situation. 


Teaching the Habit of Critical Thinking 


The kind of approach we are concerned with 
includes such characteristics as objective con- 
sideration of available evidence, awareness of 
one’s prejudices, using logical methods to reach 
conclusions, inquiry into the purpose, bias, and 
techniques of the communication to which one 
is exposed, understanding of the nature, uses, 
and limitations of language, a willingness to an- 
alyze all assumptions, and so on. It is roughly 
equivalent to scientific method, if the latter is 
broadly defined. 

Expressions of the importance of these activi- 
ties can be found at many points in the literature. 
Thus, Reid says that, “The habit of critical 
thought in meeting each new problem as it 
arises is not only the best protection against in- 
ternational propaganda of a subversive nature, 
but the surest bulwark of democracy itself (23).” 
Biddle believes that a major goal of the schools 
should be the development of independent judg- 
ment and tolerant skepticism. (1) Squires urges 
“a discriminating and critical judiciousness that 
constantly is at work to test every printed 
thing that comes before us by some canons of 
reliability and veracity (28, p. 633).” Hayakawa 
believes that the specific tools and procedures 
of general semantics (consciousness of abstract- 
ing, definition in terms of non-verbal experience, 
predictability as a criterion of truth, the probable 
and conditional character of all statements) will 
make it possible for the average person to acquire 
some of the tools of thought which have been 
previously restricted to a few, and so eliminate 
the propaganda technique of creating automatic 
associational responses (13). The approach of 
general semantics, as an attempt to apply 
scientific method to problems of daily living, is 
clearly in harmony with the theme of this paper. 
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Ki maintains that any dangeroùs aspects 
Kopper engineering of consent » (manipulation of 
opinion) would tend to disappear if the cultiva- 
tion of inquiry were made attractive, thus calling 
attention to the important point that the ability 
to think critically may not be of much significance 
unless it becomes a habit (17). 

The desirability of fostering the habit of 
critical thinking has been expressed so often in 
educational literature that documentation is 
superfluous. It has also been observed that 
stereotyped, rigid behavior (clearly opposed to 
the form under discussion) is often characteristic 
of mental deficiency and of some forms of mental 
illness. Work on “propaganda analysis” is one 
somewhat specialized expression of attempts to 
develop critical thinking. 

To what extent is it possible, in the educational 
process, to promote the practice of critical 
thinking? In 1941, Glaser surveyed the re- 
search on this question (10, pp. 43-72) and 
concluded that content alone of any subject is 
not likely to develop any generalized ability to 
think critically, unless such an ability is a con- 
scious, specific goal of the instruction. In 
Glaser’s own experiment (10), he reported that 
ten weeks of special instruction was effective in 
improving performance of twelfth grade English 
classes on tests of critical thinking, and such 
improvement was retainable for at least six 
months. A thoughful attitude seemed to be the 
most generalizable aspect of critical thinking. 
In spite of recent research, there seems little 
reason to alter Glaser’s general conclusions at 
this time. 

The general impression from research studies 
is that training in critical thinking is possible, 
but must be consciously planned for. These 
results, while encouraging, suggest that the con- 
clusion of H. R. Huse, is a bit optimistic: 


“Certain signs at present indicate that re- 
spect for eloquence will progressively decline, 
Its influence will decrease with the progress 
of the scientific attitude, to disappear per- 
haps forever... .In the future . . . oratori- 
cal art may take refuge in the circus, its 
proper home. People will go to hear a 
charmer of crowds as they go to see a char- 
mer of snakes.” (16, p. 171) 


It is the chief point of this paper that we 
should look outside the formal educational process 
for factors which will influence our Ways of 
attacking problems. ‘Texts on critical thinking 
and related subjects (e.g., 2, 3, 8) generally 
concentrate on logical principles and techniques, 
with little attention to the non-school influences. 
Psychological investigation of the more critical 


‘Research in the measurement of critical thinking į 
summarized by Edwards. (6) Bras 
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and creative aspects of thought have not been 
common. (9, 11) In the following sections, 
some social factors are considered. 


Censorship An Inadequate Social Control 
of Communication 


We turn now to the question of social (and, in 
our society, particularly, legal) control over me 
content or method of communication, or over the 
persons sponsoring or disseminating it, as 2 
means of reducing the effectiveness of any rel 
munication which tends to promote irrationa! 
solutions to problems. ‘Examples here ra 
governmental censorship of press and a 
Pictures (including restrictions based on lega 
definitions of obscenity and libel), restrictions 
on the statements made on the labels of E 
modities or in the advertising of goods ae 
services and compulsory registration of pu 
licity agents and lobbyists. i 
For brief illustration of this point of „view, mE 
may cite Carr’s assertion that the lnieson tay” 
view of expression of opinion no longer opera E 
satisfactorily, and that control is needed a 
mass production of opinion as well as gren m j 
production of goods (4, pp. 6-9); Childs e 
gestion for a federal commission to govern 1 
methods of propaganda (5, p. 128); Lene 
proposals for active governmental participatio s 
in radio and motion picture production and D; 
an agency to prohibit lies in propaganda g A 
and Smith’s analysis of laws requiring regist" A 
tion of both domestic and foreign propagan! E 
agents (26). On the other hand, there are ack 
who urge that governmental policy should BE y 
mote freedom of communication, allowing an 
individual or group to spread its ideas bY Ef l 
means of persuasion. Thus, Charles W. Sna 
“Where the presentation of all sides o 
every question is permitted, propaganda Ta 
e dangerous only to the degree that, l 
people lack the wisdom to choose wisely 
between the alternatives offered them- 
(27, p. 74) dine 
The obvious question suggested by the prec? om 
duotation is, “How great is the lack of erie 
to choose wisely?” ‘The “lack”? may be m 
siderable, judging from some evidence that P 
senting a variety of points of view may ee 
confusion, rather than to a carefully bala orts 
decision (19, 25). To be sure, one study TeP! A 
that a new point of view on a controve' tes 
issue is more likely to be accepted if two ive 
are presented than if only the new side is 8 
(14, pp. 201-295), sed 
Except for such studies as those just ment! arch 
it is difficult to point to experimental rer cal 
on the control of communication. Heg 
evidence would appear ample, howev® 
warrant a few generalizations, 


=. Restrictions on the content of works of 
ete Silage (to which the canons of scien- 
mt 1 y í o not apply) cannot be justified 
ot T of “truth”. If they can be justified 

all, it is only in such terms as “preserving 
ocal stability.” But this justification is doubt- 
ul, since it has scarcely been demonstrated that 
art (independently of other social forces) is a 
prime disturber of social equilibrium, and it is 
at least plausible that the opportunity for free 
S Erosion in artistic forms is more valuable, in 
he long run, than , the preservation of any 
Society—whatever its other merits— which limits 
such expression. Those places and times which 
i have been relatively free from some forms of 

oor (perhaps the United States before the 

ivil War, or France in most of the twentieth 
oe do not appear to have suffered any 

orrendous consequences as a result. 

_ (2) Restrictions on scientific inquiry, includ- 
ing the dissemination of the findings of such 
popa are a threat to the knowledge which 
orms the basis for man’s control of or adaptation 
to his environment, and this can only limit his 
chances of survival and progress. 

(3) The history of censorship over all forms 
of intellectual products shows quite clearly that 
“good” works (as defined by long-term critical 
ludgment) are quite as likely to be repressed as 
aenor ones. Nor has the censored material 
peen demonstrated to be generally psychologically 

armful. Perhaps these statements could be 
Sufficiently documented merely by referring to 
Haight’s annotated list of books which have been 
banned at various times and places—a list which 
includes a high percentage of the greatest literary 
Works of all time (12); or to the account by 
Ernst and Lindey of the vagaries and damaging 
results of censorship aimed at “obscenity” (7); 
or to Legman’s brilliant analysis of the peculiar 
merican habit of censoring expression related to 
Sexuality, while permitting almost unlimited ex- 
Pression of brutality (20). A striking instance 
of the strange forms which censorship may take 
is a practice reported by Hsu (15, P 31): when 
inese pornographic novels are translated into 
English, the specifically pornographic passages 
are rendered in Latin, thus magically removing 


their objectionable character. | 
(4) There might be justification (in terms of 


Our general objective of rational problem-solving) 
or censorship of statements which have been 
clearly demonstrated to be false. This is the 


asis for restrictions 0D labeling and advertising 
on libel and 


of products and (in part) for laws 

Slander, This type of restriction, however, can 
Probably extend only to areas in which (a) 
irect sensory observation is a deciding factor or 
(b) the authority of scientific method is generally 

Accepted. If any substantial number of persons 


hold beliefs which are contradicted by scientific 
evidence, a democratic society will not restrict 
the freedom of expression of those persons. This 
type of censorship of content may be expected 
to increase as scientific knowledge continues to 
grow and to win popular acceptance. It should 
be noted that we assume science to be man’s 
only reliable method for demonstrating the rela- 
tive validity of statements. The labeling of 
assertions as false because of their conformity 
or non-conformity to some ideological system is 
quite another matter. 

(5). There may also be justification for cen- 
sorship of communication which might, because 
of an impression of emergency, produce an 
immediate reaction on the part of its audience, 
such reaction being one which would not take 
place if opportunity for reflection were given. 
The most familiar example here is that of crying 
“fire” in a crowded theatre. It is doubtful if 
censorship of written material is ever justified 
on this basis, since reading almost always implies 
time for reflection. Almost always—there are 
occasional exceptions, as when traveling on a 
highway at high speed; there ‘‘emergency cen- 
sorship” (as of roadside signs which say “stop”) 
may be justified. 

(6) The question of censorship of the tech- 
niques of communication (prohibiting the use of 
“propaganda devices”, for instance) is a difficult 
one. There seems little likelihood of the adop- 
tion of such a program in the foreseeable future. 
In any case, it would not be easy of application 
(art must be exempted) and would probably be 
effective only so far as popular acceptance of it 


existed. 

(7) Persons who are attracted to the role of 
censor are likely to be persons with serious guilt 
feelings or anxiety disturbances; their experiences 
as censors are more likely to worsen than to im- 
prove such a condition. ah A 

(8) A frequent result of censorship 1s to give 
greater publicity to a work and to create a gen- 
eral interest in it which may or may not be 
warranted by characteristics of the work itself. 


Censorship from Non-Governmental 


Sources 


Less recognized but perhaps more serious than 


governmental censorship of communication is 
the censorship exercised by those in direct con- 
trol of the media: motion picture producers, 
radio station managers, advertising executives, 
newspaper publishers, and so on. The tendency 
of many such persons to delete or to slant material 


in accordance with either their own interests, or 
the opinions of pressure groups oF publics, con- 
stitutes a serious threat to the promotion of 
improved problem-solving methods. ; 

to affect the ownership of 
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ication facilities (for example, United 

Sata estintions on the number of radio stations 
which may be owned by any one company) have 
generally been based on the assumption that 
widespread ownership of these facilities will in- 
crease the availability of divergent Points of 
view and thus promote a sound process of opinion 
formation. Such measures have been disappoint- 
ing in their results. The American experience 
seems to be that ownership of large communica- 
tion facilities generally becomes a near-monopoly 
of the business sector of the community, so that 
no great diversity of views develops (thus, the 
“one-party press”). The great amount of tech- 
nological equipment required in the modern 
communications industry favors this concentra- 
tion of ownership. In comparing the American 
and British radio systems, it is at least doubtful 
that private ownership has provided any greater 
opportunity for expression of divergent views 
than public ownership. Any such comparisons 
must, of course, be made between countries 
whose social institutions are basically similar 
and not between, say, a politically democratic 
country and one which is politically authoritarian. 
Klein has called attention to the fact that 
Americans expect governmental support of 
schools, yet schools may have, in some respects, 
an educational importance no greater than the 
mass media of communication, which remain under 
overwhelmingly private support and control (18). 

Much recent research in the field of com- 
munication has concentrated on factors that 
may interfere with the efficiency of that process 
(that is, things that may cause divergencies in 
meaning among those participating in com- 
munication). This research, however, is only 
indirectly related to the problem at hand: how 
may a more critical attitude towards communica- 
tion be encouraged? 

We may conclude this section, then, with the 
generalization that direct censorship, unless it is 
restricted to content where criteria of truth and 
falsity directly and obviously apply, is likely to 
hinder rather than promote achievement of the 
goal of rational inquiry. The goal may be pro- 
moted, however, by measures which will assure 
that persons who have something important to 
say, or who hold views on controversial issues 
different from those held by the dominant group 


in the society, or who are most likely to convey 
knowledge with a high de 
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Social Conditions Favorable to Rational 

Thinking a 
What social conditions will promote a rationa’ 
approach to problem situations? This question 
has seldom been discussed in this particular form, 
and serious investigation of the question has been 
even more rare. The following list, therefore, 

st be regarded as tentative. 

mD a high degree of scientific cena i ai 
Science, being a systematic way of so T 
empirical problems (those kinds of problems i 

the solution of which sensory data are ultimately 
decisive), is the most effective expression a 
man’s reasoning powers. ‘The use of its metho a 
involves a rational approach. However, it ee 
be recognized, first, that use of scientific metho 

in a specialized area of experience may not cany 
over to other areas, and secondly, that ma 
acceptance of scientific generalizations and E 
of the material products of scientific wenn 
does not necessarily involve any use of scienti 

method. Indeed, some of the products R 
scientific techniques make possible a frighten 
ingly complete authoritarian society, even. age 
such a society would be inimical to the paa A 
characteristics of science, and might lead H 
such total destruction that we, apparently 1 

sort to almost any means to avoid danke 
about it. But such consequences must be E 
as the adaptation of scientific techniques a 
political, non-scientific purposes—not as an 1 

herent characteristic of science itself. ae 

(2) A high degree of technological deve oe 
ment. Technology imposes a certain amounh E 
rational behavior (even though within ra 
narrow limits) on those directly concerned vr 
operating complex equipment. Where such ae 
uations are frequent and important, i 
characteristics will have opportunity to deve A 
Here again, the characteristics do not nonae 
automatically to other types of situations. Ta 
recent development—the use of machines for 7 
mechanical processes of logic, and perhap i 
the mechanical aspects of understanding ee 
gested by Walter (29, pp. 275-278) and se: 
may be of great value in enabling man to 150 
up with the progress of knowledge and may ; 
have educational value, though this remain 
be proved. 

(3) A non-authoritarian social structure. 
an authoritarian society, people are acoust out 
to accepting decisions made by others, WI felt» 
critical analysis. Little need for thinking 1! pe 
little inquiry occurs. In contrast, whe 
social order is non-authoritarian, the proce pa 
decision-making is diffused through a large” 
of the population, ae 

4) Lack of absolutist ideologies. cee re 
kind of ideological counterpart of social stru? ne 
mentioned in the previous point, althoug 


In 


two do 
lect not necessaril 
belief y, their effects ee ee mee 
complete a ream to possess saat atl a 

uch a e operates to stifle inqui y 
AE 

uals?” of many—including “i 
Whether ah -to seek refuge in Te = a 
Political, fe content be primarily a ‘aud 
Social n cee especially during eg 

ut visible at Another reaction, less oui 
Possibility of such times, is that of denying the 
absolutism He ye knowledge at all. Lack of 
aN only thet not’ mean absence of values, 
Values A ot d particular way of justifying 

è soci ; 
creativoness e l order in which originality and 
*bproache qi e rewarded. This has rarely been 
regarded human history, but cannot be 
ociety Pik ol eager Contemporary American 
Certain — reward new achievements in 
Hy more effici especially those which contribute 
modities, ang production of marketable com- 

‘ginality in is much less charitable towards 
AO) A hi pines aspects of living. 

Ae ib ee of psychological security. 
a efs, and mn without conformity to fixed 
itty, Es me out removing the felt need for 

akes for reduced suggestibility for 


a 
f Gyn! appeals. 
. soci * > 
omity oclety in which a low degree of con- 
ected. The 


fo Sure F group opinion is exp 
the hat of Bei opinion has an effect similar 
Bhi: latter a boolu ui ideology, differing from 
ea aa y in that the content of grouP 
i of pre 2 i This 

ssure, it has been oft 


Son} 
Vcietieg 


fe Onent 

Y 0} ce LF 

ne of fat, a success” and solitu 
. Ss. There is some research evidence 

of one’s own group 


h ability to reason 
friciently 


ig elef i 
ak aie the superiority 
(gp actly 7 associated wit 
5 (22) and to solve problems ¢ 
digg. Wh 
Ss iere there is little motivation for the 
Such & 


BRS 
Cong Latio; : 
co ditio n of irrational material. 


n 


Value suffici 
jent agreement O; 
onverts to any 


Da, 8 to 
“ectlar syste attempts to win ¢ 
With aie of belief unnecessary: , 
Valy the p em of values which 1S compatible 
‘ esults of scientific inquiry- the 

atible, 2 


ĉo; o 
Sol a toci 
Dap OD i society are not 50 comp 
to, © from aul result in which values are £° 
he field of knowledge 2> so closed 
4 yarious 


ma 
iy. Pr 
Op; OCe í p 
ae tri S of rational investigation, or 
cks may be resorted 60 in an attempt 


to justify the beliefs and mak 
-t . . e an 
cualiation RE ee or ae TE 
ioe pinnae may be limited ana 
irea as : Eoy the most striking recent 
ie E three consequences is the 
favo l eception, in some quarters ob- 
jective investigation of sexual behavior. oat 
protest pe knowledge of what people ce 
pi HE eyen for a consideration of what ane 
aa lo; others try to make the facts cnet 
istent with existing morality; yet oth : 
would prohibit the making of such inquiri R 
the publicizing of their results. One of the 
fundamental problems of our time is tae f 
developing & compatible relationship rete 
the areas usually described as “science” ad 
morality”. Failure to do so will greatl limi 
the prospects for a more rational eed ns 


the problems which confront us. 


Reasons Given for Opposition to R: 
Problem Solving 

Avowed opponents of the “rational problem 
solving” or “critical thinking” idea have usuall 

been rather rare, at least on a high A 
level. (They may be common enough among 
groups who object to critical analysis of their 
particular political, economic, oF religious 


ideologies.) 

The possibility of teaching persons “how to 
think” has been denied by Wood and Beers 
(31), but, to the writer's knowledge, they have 
little company in their view. The fact that 
modern psychology has pointed to the great 
influence of irrational elements in human be- 
havior has probably reenforced the “anti-intel- 

some, who fail to recognize that 


ational 


lectualism” of 

most human behavior is learned and thus the 

possibility, of acquiring better ways of solving 
ent. 


problems is always pres 
Recent years have, however, seen a serious 
attack against the attempts of serious thinkers 
h man’s problems with an inquiring 
i knowledge. This 
attack come: which minimize man’s 
intellectual powe” ss the 
i in discovering the relation- 

ship of man to i «Scjentism” is 
their favorite epithet. an supply 
names of exponents of this view for himself; he 
will often find thei n the best-seller 
se their argu- 


lists. These persons U 
ments on (1) the alleged inevitable dependence 


ome extra-human, 
d for most men~" 


them by 

a body of unquestioned mY" 
society together. ose who ut 
arguments & i that the unre- 


stricted use of man’s critical powers is dangerous. 

The first of the above propositions must be 
regarded as false. There have been sufficient 
‘“‘freethinkers”, rationalists, humanists, etc., in 
the past two hundred years (and possibly in 
other cultures at other times) to demonstrate 
its falsity. 

The second line of defense seems to have 
advanced in conservative thought as the first 
argument has receded. It raises certain ques- 
tions. Why is such a need for “belief” felt? 
Why is it felt by some persons and not by others? 
More important, if such beliefs are regarded by 
people as of vital significance, how is peaceful 
survival possible in a world of competing 
ideologies, unless one admits the possibility that 
critical reasoning (especially in the form of 
science, as expressing the cumulative results of 
such a process) may evaluate and determine the 
validity or usefulness of a belief? The only 
other methods for resolving a conflict of ideologies 
seem to be (a) extermination of opponents, 
which has now become almost suicidal, and 
(b) emotional conversion of people to a common 
belief. There is little historical evidence to 
support a view that this second method is of 
any general or lasting effectiveness; any system 
of belief which regards itself as “beyond” the 
reach of reason seems to lead to other compe 
systems which place themselves in the same 
category. Further, any deliberately cultivated 
split between an intellectually sophisticated elite 
and a superstitious mass increases the risk of 
conflict and limits the potentialities of free 
inquiry. 

For the third argument—that myth is neces- 
sary to hold society together—it must suffice to 
say here that other means of accomplishing 
this end must be found, means which have a 
firmer intellectual foundation—if human ad- 
vancement is expected to continue. Once the 
possibility of scientific inquiry into human affairs 
is admitted, the role of myth (except as it may be 
tentatively and temporarily accepted for purposes 
of esthetic enjoyment) becomes untenable. The 
human personality cannot be safely split 
into “believing” and “nonbelieving” segments. 
Rather, the light of critical inquiry applied to 
all types of problem situations (including those 
usually described as social and moral) offers our 
best chance for survival and advancement, and 


for assuring an effective basis for the integration 
of personality. 


ting 
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BY STANLEY B. ZUCKERMAN 


Education in Germany Today: 
An American Appraisal 


With the help of the Allied Military Government and the High Commissioner, 


Western Germany 
pattern which reached its peak during Hitler's Third Reich. 


Zuckerman describes them accurately. 
Institute at Ossining, New York. Not long ago, 
U. S. Specialist in Germañ 
Educational Exchange Prògram. 


During the present period of revision in American 
foreign policy, West Germany is assuming in- 
creasing importance in our political life. Having 
shown tremendous energy and vitality in re- 
covering from the devastation of World War II, 
the Federal Republic is becoming a more equal 
partner in the network of security the Western 
World is building against Communism. In 
moulding the German citizenry of tomorrow, 
allies in our common cause, the work of the 
educational system is of great importance. It 
is therefore timely to ask: ‘How well are the 
schools doing their job in the West German 
Federal Republic?” 

In answering this question, the tremendous 
handicaps facing the German schools should be 
recalled. First, school plant was severely dam- 
aged in much of the country. Education in 
post-war Germany had to contend with re- 


stricted funds, with lack of materials for re- 
construction and with competition of other 
housing and industrial 


urgent projects such as 1 
rebuilding. Though conditions are vastly im- 
proved over the early post-war years, elementary 
school classes still are generally crowded with 
many buildings utilized on & shift system six 
days a week. 
Schools were reopened after the war with 
personnel who for more than a decade had been 
ong lines hostile to 


thoroughly indoctrinated al 
In just ten years, the 


democratic thinking. , 
schools have had to change from the radically 
different conception of education prevalent dur- 

Then, education was 


ing the Hitler regime. | : 
largely a tool for preparing children to serve 
the needs of the state. Subsequently, with the 


help of the Allied Military Government and the 
High Commission, the focus of German education 
has shifted to a greater concern for the needs of 
the individual. reo 
Although there is considerable variation 1m 
education in the different German states aS in 
most large countries, the schools can be char- 
acterized as functioning efficiently. _ The learn- 
ing is extremely purposive. The literacy rate 


has been trying to change its schools from the authoritarian 
Many problems remain and Dr. 


The author is Administrative Director of the Youth 
he returned to this country after serving as 
y under the auspices of U. S. Department of State International 


is very high as was true even before World War 
II. Moreover, many educators in administrative 
positions have shown encouraging acceptance of 
new ideas especially in some of the more pro- 
gressive urban areas. Schools of Germany today 
stand in very sharp contrast to those of the 
early post-war era. Yet while a visiting educator 
would be pleased to find that the schools are 
hard at work conveying the culture to the younger 
generation, he would be sensitive also to a number 
of problems which remain. 


Early Termination of Full Time Schooling 


Perhaps most disturbing to an observer from the 
United States is the practice of terminating full 
time schooling relatively early. An American, 
accustomed to our youth being in school to 
about age 16, is surprised to find that regular 
school attendance stops for most children at 
age 14. At a point when we consider most 
youngsters physically and emotionally unready 
for the pressures of full time employment, & 
majority of them take their places in the busy 
factories, offices and farms. The number of 
children in school full time drops sharply after 
the eighth year of attendance far more so than 
in the United States. While education does not 
stop entirely for these children who finish the 
Volksschulen (elementary school), the compulsory 
continuation sessions are limited to one or two 
half-days weekly. Most youngsters work at 
some type of apprenticeship for the balance of 
their six day week. 


This early termination 
stems from many factors including the existence 


of tuition fees for secondary schools in most 
parts of the country. Fees are charged beyond 
the eighth grade and also for children who, on 
completing the fourth year, transfer from the 
Volksschulen to schools offering education be- 
yond the elementary level. Recurrent efforts 
have been made in different states of the Republic 
to eliminate tuition charges in the secondary 
schools and to raise the period of compulsory 
attendance from eight years to nine. While 
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of full time education 


have been fruitful, the pattern of 
eight aros of required attendance with fees 
for higher schooling predominates. 

The economic conditions of the country also 
are involved in this curtailment of schooling. 
Despite the vigor of Germany’s recovery, the 
distribution of wealth and the living costs are 
such that few parents can readily afford to pay 
tuition fees for their youngsters. Often the 
meager earnings of the children, who can become 
apprentices at age 14, are needed in the home. 


Necessity for Early Vocational Choice 


The ending of full time attendance is linked, too, 
with the necessity of making basic career de- 
cisions when youngsters are about ten years of 
age. At the end of the fourth grade, children 
either continue in the elementary schools which 
terminate four years later, or they transfer to 
other schools which offer training beyond the 
eighth grade. While not impossible, it is dif- 
ficult for a child who has completed the Volks- 
schule to enroll for secondary schooling of an 
academic nature. It is most doubtful that de- 
cisions about a person’s life work can be made 
adequately at age ten. Since an early choice is 
mandatory, there is little self-determination by 
the youngster in selecting his later career. Thus 
the present system is conducive to having the 
parents’ economic circumstances play a major, 
if not deciding, role in selecting the child’s 
calling. Actually, some vocational counseling is 
provided by trained staff members of local Labor 
Offices for youngsters in their last year of ele- 
mentary school, but such counseling can lose 
much of its effectiveness if a child has already 
been directed toward one level of occupation and 
training because one potentially more suitable is 
less accessible to him. 

The apprenticeship system is another force 
responsible for children working at age 14, 
Under this strongly entrenched system, satis- 
factory completion of a period of on-the-job 
training and qualifying examinations are re- 
quired in order to obtain journeyman-level jobs 
in many occupations. Under favorable con- 
ditions, the close supervision of a master-crafts- 
man can lead to the development of good work 
skills in the apprentice. Unfortunately, quite a 
bit of apprentice training is poorly organized or 


supervised, and is simply a job rather than a 
real learning experience, 


Thus, the benefits of additional s 
lost to most children and the diffi 
early adolescence are made more trying by the 
demands of adjusting to a routine of work, 
Moreover, from the viewpoint of the general 
welfare, the long established apprenticeship sys- 
tem coupled with compulsory education of only 
eight years duration seemingly contribute to the 
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chooling are 
cult years of 


unemployment problem. Even though appren- 
tices are not fully productive employees, they 
often are assigned to routine tasks—tending to 
displace older workers and to create some un- 
employment among adults. 


Selectivity of Higher Education and Lack 
of Special Services 


Not only does a smaller proportion of youngsters 
move on to the secondary schools, at the higher 
educational levels the pattern is even ee 
striking. Unlike the United States where the 
trend is towards an increasing poraetitake oa 
young people attending college, „such higher 
training is extremely selective in Germany. 
Similarly, despite the large increase in the num: 
ber of women students in the past ten years, 
there remains quite a contrast in the proportio 
of young women in college in America and z 
the universities of Germany. Economic privileg 
still seems to play too great a role in determin’ 
attendance at the rigorously academic university 
of current-day Germany even though ms 
strides have been made to help the financia y 
less able to have college training. : i 
Although clinical and guidance services am 
insufficient for the needs of children in our one 
schools, the lack of such specialized services ! 
even more evident in Germany. Psychologiy 
testing plays a very minor role in serving t 
pupils and in helping teachers to understa 
them better. Schools do not employ ponpa 
workers trained to offer case work help to childre 
and key relatives. Such integrated services hi- 
psychiatric social work, psychology and Dey al 
atry as are offered, for example, by the Sug 
of Child Guidance in New York and other lea’ 
ing cities here, have as yet to be incorpor® a 
into even the more advanced of the school AT 
tems in Germany. There has been a sige 
more impetus to the development of dn 
Services in the zone under American supr vir 
but generally the schools have moved jca 
slowly toward the utilization of psychologia] 
skills for classification, student guidance, clin 
diagnosis and treatment. One glaring aie: 
of the lack of such services was noted in a ome 
industrial state of the Rhineland where soci 
25,000 youngsters have been placed in “E hese 
schools for slow learners. Not one of that 
children has had the sort of clinical study jaced 
is considered necessary before a child is P% oy 


in a group of mentally retarded in ou” 
better school systems. 


. e 
Segregation According to Religion and p 
Another problem is segregation, In ae et 
nection it is hard to be critical as we b® WP 


8 i 9 
to discard one form of it completely 10 OT pot? 
schools. Still, it seems a bit strange 


that Segregation on the basis of religion is 
practiced in much of Germany. While this 
separation of groups has not gained footholds in 
such cities as Berlin, Hamburg and Bremen, 
Catholic and Protestant youngsters attend sep- 
arate schools in other major cities and in sizeable 
rural areas. Even though this separation does 
not appear to have produced overt friction, 
denominational schooling undoubtedly exerts a 
subtle divisive influence. This practice seems a 
gratuitous means of underscoring an incidental 
difference—causing youngsters to think of their 
playmates not “as friends but as Catholics or 
Protestants. Proponents of this strongly en- 
trenched system conterid that it is voluntary 
and an outgrowth of parental preference. They 
insist that some schools of the ‘‘inter-confessional” 
type are available for youngsters whose parents 
wish that type of education for their children. 
And though such education may be available, 
in areas where sectarian schools predominate, 
attendance at the other type tends to create a 
social barrier. 

Another regrettable type of segregation may 
be obsérved readily in the dearth of coeducation. 
Even at the elementary level, boys and girls are 
separated. While differences in education might 
be expected in an environment in which women 
were largely limited to the spheres of “kitchen, 
church and children,” more coeducation seems 
to be needed to keep pace with the social changes 
that have occurred since the fall of the Third 
Reich. Psychologically speaking, some of the 
problems of adjusting to the opposite sex so 
characteristic of adolescence might be reduced 
by affording greater opportunities for social ex- 
periences through coeducational classes during 


the elementary years. 


Lack of Progressive Education 

On the whole, the curriculum at the elementary 
level seems to be quite traditional in nature. 
Even though social studies now occupy & more 
significant place and though classroom at- 
mosphere is much less authoritarian than pre- 
war, the curriculum strongly stresses conveying 
the essentials of communication—reading, writ- 


ing and arithmetic—in an efficient manner. 
Watching German children doing their home- 
ates the impression that 


work assignments cre 
great emphasis is placed on thorough mastery of 
content. Acquiring the content equips the 


youngsters to fit into the culture of the country. 
However, despite the purposefulness of the 
schooling and the marked change in educational 
philosophy, a visitor gets an uneasy feeling that 


German children have as yet to be prepared n 
attain their richest potential. Rather, most 0 
g to take jobs at 


them seem to be moving alon 
an early age. 


It is somewhat in fashion now to question the 
efficacy of so-called ‘Progressive Education”. 
Since German youngsters are taught to read, 
to write, to compute and to be employable as 
apprentices, some might consider the schools to 
be doing an outstandingly successful job. Yet 
recalling recent history and how that nation be- 
came immersed in totalitarianism, it is hard not 
to question whether German children are being 
trained to think critically—one of the objectives 
of truly democratic education. Do the schools 
equip youth to be employable within limits that 
are set fairly early, or are they being prepared to 
be flexible in meeting changing life conditions? 
In times such as ours, the schools should stim- 
ulate the development of genuine and lasting 
social awareness in children. In a country in 
which economic conditions are difficult for the 
wage earner, does an achievement-oriented ed- 
ucational system cultivate in youngsters whole- 
some consciousness and sensitivity about others? 
Even as we ask about our own children, we 
may wonder whether German pupils are acquir- 
ing with their lessons a sense of responsibility 
for their fellow-men—now necessary for human 
survival. 

An American returning to the United States 
feels a strong sense of gratitude for living in a 
country that has been relatively unravaged by 
wars, that has a wealth of resources, and a 
tradition which reasonably assures human dignity 
and opportunity. A worker’s living standard 
here is materially higher than in most other 
countries of the world. Moreover, he enjoys 
greater possibility of movement from lower to 
higher economic levels. Except in our more 
backward states and underprivileged areas, ed- 
ucation for a worker’s child beyond the fourteenth 
birthday is commonplace. Schooling at the col- 
lege level today may be costly, but generally 


demands neither economic privilege nor unusual 


intellectual ability. Even though most of our 
schools are crowded and lack optimal staff, they 
still have philosophy and example to contribute 
to the future development of many educational 
systems elsewhere including that of West 
Germany. 
Realism is needed, however. Living conditions 
for the great bulk of the people in Germany are 
trying by our standards, and the present educa- 
tional pattern appears to the layman well-suited 
to the realities of daily life. Traditions do not 
yield easily to new ideas in social living and 
education even as we are learning in our southern 
states today. Furthermore, the years since the 
collapse of Nazism are a relatively brief time for 
rebuilding so vast an enterprise as & nation’s 
schools. During this period constructive aid 
has been extended to German educators by the 
(Continued on page 188) 
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BY DONALD R. THOMSEN 


Overseas Education for American Children 


Large numbers of American children are now receiving a public school education in 
overseas institutions administered by the Federal government. 
and disadvantages of this opportunity are discussed in this article. 


graduate student at the University of Florida. 


“High School Basketball Tonight! Munich vs 
Paris.” 

“High School Basketball Has Taken Europe 
by Storm!” 

These could readily be headlines of the local 
newspaper in many cities of Europe and it 
would not be an indication that Europeans have 
forsaken their national pastime of soccer (“Fuss- 
ball” in German-speaking countries). The bas- 
ketball game is strictly American-style with 
American high-school boys struggling for that 
all-important point while pert, gayly dressed, 
teen-age cheerleaders bring out a ery of en- 
thusiasm for their favorite team. This could 
happen nowhere but in Midwest City, USA, 
yet every season, December through February, 
hundreds of American boys and girls representing 
student bodies of such familiar cities as Salzburg, 
Naples, Paris, London, Munich and many others 
meet on the basketball court, 


Who Receives an Overseas Education 


It is almost impossible to determine the exact 
number of American children being educated in 
an American manner outside the United States. 
It is possible to get an idea of the extensiveness 
of American educational institutions recognized 
by accrediting associations merely by noting the 
number of recognized high schools listed in the 
North Central Association Quarterly each July. 
Here are listed high schools in Japan, Okinawa, 
Italy, France, England, Germany and Austria 
to name only the best known areas. Children 
enrolled in the elementary school are even more 
plentiful and located in many more areas as a 
result of a post-war rise in the birth rate. It 
seems that many “regular Army” personnel of 
all ranks waited until 1945 or after to raise 
families. This fact may be illustrated with the 
enrollment of a small overseas command in 
which 369 pupils were enrolled in the first grade 
class while only 67 were enrolled in the eighth 
grade class. 

So far mention has been made of milita; 
personnel in general. More specifically, the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force sponsor 
schools in overseas areas (outside the continental 
limits of the United States). Regulations per- 
mit the establishment of a school system where- 
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Some of the advantages 


The author is a 


ever twenty elementary-school pupils or fifty 
high-school pupils may be assembled in an area 
in which local schools can not provide an 
“ American-type” school program with ee 
tions in the English language. Once established, ‘ « 
and if facilities permit, dependents of other 
governmental agency employees may be Pi 
rolled upon payment of tuition fees equiva wie 
to the per-pupil cost to the service operating t k 
school. As a result, “Army, Navy, Air ro 
and State Department dependents are frequen y 
enrolled in the same school. The children © 
American business men, with offices in forig 
countries, and tourists are also permitted 5 
attend in some instances. In at least Ea 
school each of the above classifications may E 
found plus the children of embassy employees 
of other nations such as Israeli, Japan, or Arger 
tina—truly a miniature United Nations schoo 


Special Opportunities in Overseas 
Education 


A great number of Americans long for the OP 
portunity to travel in such places as Europe a 
are unable to afford the experience. Travel to 
Europe is a major financial investment but st 
our military personnel and his family it is ji 
another “tour of duty”. The financial ar a 
lent of this opportunity is inestimable. “id 
sidering a tour of duty in Europe, this WOU i 
mean a trip to New York with a stop oye pe 
3 to 7 days in that city; passage to Bur 4 
aboard a ship to one of the larger ports of Tiek 
or possibly a flight to Frankfurt, Germir 
From here it would be a home for two to k o 
years in Germany, France, England, Austria ; 
Italy. Imagine an opportunity to tra KE 
Europe at your leisure a few days or a few ying 
at a time without trying to see everything dU 
one short vacation. ‘ob 

Pompeii, Pisa, Florence, Paris, Munic 
many others are names of cities which have sen 
meaning to pupils enrolled in the ove rout 
schools. Many of the pupils travel throug ™ f 
Europe with parents while many pol? t 
historical and geographical interest are pis ral 
hand. The pupils in Naples can make 8° "ite 
field trips in a semester to Pompeii to st Daris 
in the ancient Roman Empire; pupils 1 


and 
real 


` Seeing th 
e above mentioned sights. 


are th ; 

anar uhly familiar with Versailles; and thei 
baing E instances, are a part 'of histo 
pupils can HAPE Headquarters; Frankfurt 
time of Ch baie some of the buildings from the 
ch. ‘Consins emagne; and the list goes on and 
Bre unn ve those items called cultural, the 
and Rome pt Paris, Vienna, Munich, Florence 
houses of Vi e readily available, as are the opera 

ienna, Munich, Berlin, and Milan. 


Is ady. 
antage taken of these opportunities? 


This j 5 

uch ebb question to answer fairly. 
even the pu a upon`the parents, the teacher, and 
More fins pils. The teachers probably travel 
its any. other group for the purpose of 
Photo ; Frequ 
into anae and verbal accounts are mei 
Probably ea Not as frequently as is 
Y teacher: esired, groups of pupils accompanied 
Sites of hi visit various museums and restored 
Value fro istorical significance. The greatest 
When, the a these visits is possibly achieved 
United Bee return to classrooms in the 
Pho could S to share the experience with those 
Gran adela have it firsthand. It is dificult 
Scope of escent or pre-adolescent to realize the 
Proximity ene offered to him by his 
ers, It o European and other cultural cen- 
When no seems he is only greatly interested 
Perienge ae else in his group has had the ex- 

€ seq, seeing at firsthand the world across 


The 
by no — of ancient and modern history is 
Schooling eans the sole beneficiary of overseas 
ed for a Perhaps in few other instances i 
Š hardly i oreign language so apparent. 
Yeounter city in Europe in which one may not 
ey tural three or four languages each day- 
Y, English and German are neede 


Very 

ki Italias in Germany and Austria, and French 

ton n become similarly important on occa- 
-n the United States 


a Wena instruction in 
kolege y be stimulated with remote goals of 
Nowled Preparatory needs, OY for improving 
Pupils, of English. In Europe, for American 
t Cer eo” local language is almost essential to 
ba On fa extent. Street signs, 
Mine aolitios, and normal cou i 
“Pitalized wees This basis js quite readily 
nye’ thor upon by the school to encourage & 
omer e ugh knowledge. Furthermo'. 
W am the language teachers are na ives who 
hi 7 baie ie correct Tevel of skill than teachers 
lan, Sch English as a native Jn one 
guages there is a young 
la Prague who was educated at the 
a Ages, and who is qualified to teach seve? 
Ore 8S. Persons with knowledge ° 
rare 


Eu, lan 
UrOpean Mangos are really not 


Op 


Dutot k 
ut-of-School Learning for Those Overseas 


The actions of Americans ob: i 

geese and on the SF re aoe 
m cked by young and old. Little bo; i 
Pale and Indians” in a fashion ints “ike 
aaa pla Te hips costumes at ike 

ie Sh 

“Texas costumes x Small Ban sci a 
nationalities are quite likely to settle an 
English as the most appropriate Em Eror 
conversation. Mixed groups of teen-agers wh 4 
brought together will usually discuss ean 


life in English. 
A more thorough look into iviti 
n l the activities 
American youth in Europe will reveal S 
he international sense. 


tet are broadening in t 
nternational borders, custom polii 
patrols are commonly seen Ramsden ene 
travel about Europe. Many high-school pupils 
cross the borders many times during the Ais in 
carrying out an inter-scholastic athletic schedule 
Consider the plight of the children who are ake 
pendents of personnel employed “behind the 
Iron Curtain” such as Budapest. One little lad 
of elementary-school age had American school 
books confiscated at the border by the Hungarian 
police for fear he was part of a design to spread 
Western propaganda to Russian satellite coun- 
tries. A few years ago a group of nearly 20 
elementary school children traveled by bus 
approximately 15 miles each way and crossed 
tional border in doing s0. 


an interna 
A group of high school pupils made a trip into 
Italy and then to Trieste. After two days in the 
eturned to Austria. 


Italian-speaking land they * 
ils heaved & sigh of relief when 


Most of the pup! 
Austrian custom authority came aboard 
ted the pupils with a well- 


the train and gree 
«Guten Tag.” The language seemed 
i he two days of “noisy” 
have lived in Berlin or 
Vienna will expound like natives upon the cul- 
tural virtues of the respective cities. The need 
for a non-isolationist foreign policy is quite 
has lived with 


apparent to the American who 
Issues of local government become 


Europeans. 
‘es of strangers M a 
foreign land. Truly, attitudes an 
irable for American youth no matter 
hool is located. 


Course Offerings and Extra-Class Activities 
The dependents’ high school program generally 


follows the curriculum provisions of its American 
Course offerings are rather tra- 
typical offerings in nglish, mathe- 
social studies. ost 


Ttalian. 


age an 
Austria, though 
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in at least one 
in two. The American 


ly small, offered various ‘‘commercial”’ 
ee early as 1947, with manual arts and 
homemaking following in 1950. The schools of 
Germany, though comparatively larger, lagged 
behind in these offerings but currently include 
more complete programs than the school in 
Austria. The average level of intelligence is 
slightly above an IQ of 100. With the financial 
security of the regular Army man, more youth 
have an opportunity to continue education be- 
yond the high school than is probably found in 
an average community. This, in part, is some 
justification, or rationalization, for the tradi- 
tional, college-preparatory offerings of the high 
school. 

Extra-class provisions are probably as impor- 
tant as the actual classroom offerings. It is 
much too expensive to provide a high school 
for every community in which military personnel 
are stationed so centers are established where it 
is convenient to group a large number of pupils. 
As examples, one school in Austria provides for 
pupils whose parents live in either of the Austrian 
cities of Vienna, Linz, Wels, Innsbruck or Leg- 
horn, Italy. Other pupils from Budapest and 
Belgrade have been enrolled in the Austrian 
school. Munich has drawn pupils from most of 
Bavaria. Obviously, these pupils cannot com- 
mute daily. As a result, dormitories have been 
established similar to college dormitories. Some 
of these are open to pupils from Sunday night 
through Friday noon while others, of necessity, 
are available seven days a week. 

Much of the extra-class activity centers in 
dormitory life. School parties and social func- 
tions are scheduled on nights that are available 
for dormitory residents. Social dates must con- 
form to dormitory regulations. In at least one 
such institution this means all members of the 
dormitory group attend a movie one night a 
week under the watchful eyes of chaperones. 
Also, club or athletic meetings must fit the 
dormitory schedule and regulations, Numerous 
activities are planned for the pupils to stimulate 

interests, to help prevent homesickness, and to 
lead pupils with excess energies into more fruitful 
activities. 


Abnormal Aspects of Overseas Education 
The pupils in the Army schools have crying 
needs, situations basic to developing youth. 
These needs can not be met by the textbook or 
teacher alone. Rather they can be reduced by 
living in a normal community, by belonging to 
a real group. 

Boys and girls attending high school Within 
the United States are afforded the opportunity 
to go home each night, stop at the corner drug 
store, watch TV, and read a local newspaper 
every day of the week. Contrast this with 
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youth in a foreign country. A large number 
spend the week in the dormitory or must return 
home when the school bus is scheduled. There 
is no corner drug store. The only place to meet 
friends is in the Army PX which may be miles 
from the school and from home. _ There is no 
TV, or if there is, it is in a foreign language. 


vs eae ial 
- Even the radio is limited to one, noncommercial 


Army station of a foreign tongue. The pee 
paper is an Army daily, or weekly military T 
formation sheet. News must meet the standards 
prescribed by the Army, and is incomplete 1n 
its presentation of a world picture. . oa 
Social life is limited by virtue of the widesprea 


clusters of Army housing. Teen-age pupils are | 


few. Transportation is not designed for the 
convenience of dependents, so youth remain a 
home or are limited to scattered teen-age cluba 
(found only in larger military areas). ponie 
life is also stratified with children of ancom 
missioned officers discouraged from visiting ut e 
homes of commissioned officers. Parents ie 
quently visit night clubs for their ag ara 
leaving youth at home alone, or to baby-stt- 
Most areas have but one choice of movie on & 
set schedule; entry is permitted at the beginning 
of the showing only. 

These conditions produce a need for group 
belongingness. Each has a desire to be a mo 
ber of some recognized group. Nationally F 
miliar groups are a convenient attachmen i 
It seems that every child of a regular Army 
man is a “Texan” or is a “Rebel” from Dixie. 
Clothing fads spread like wildfire whether it s 
an unusual hat, extremely tight blue-jeans, © 
a strange hair-do. Almost everyone joins in. i 

The question comes back to what is importan i 
in the development of youth. Can thia Bobas 
assume the entire responsibility of directing ne 
learning activities of adolescents or must a 
community environment share in this tremendo 
responsibility? at 

From here it looks like these thousands k 
adolescents completing their entire secon pe 
school experience outside the United States A 
neglected when considering all the factors t T 
produce good citizens. It is not posib e aa 
produce a good citizen from subject-matter a Aa 
Experience in real-life living in a normal Ameri 


PF i n 
community is essential to normal growth 2 
development, 


et 
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BY HAROLD H. PUNKE 


British Royalty and American 
Education for Democracy 


The publicity and applause given in this country to the British coronation is 
inconsistent with our democratic ideals, says the author of this article. The 

kind of atmosphere fostered by the rituals of royalty can nurture a neglect of the 
common man with all that this means for the perpetuation of class differences and 
antagonisms. The author is Professor of Education at Alabama Polytechnic 


Institute. 


5 


England has been prominent in world history 
during the past three centuries, and reference 
is often made to the contributions of the English 
people to political democracy—as democracy is 
conceived in non-totalitarian lands. But a hasty 
glance at a nation’s role in world affairs, attempt- 
ing to generalize on its net effect, is likely to 
overlook conflicting forees which usually exist 
within large or complex nations. 

The struggle by persons with power to prevent 
others irom decreasing that power is well known 
to historians. It can be seen at various times 
in English history from the struggle against 
King John immortalized at Runnymede in 1215 
down to the struggle over India’s independence 
—or perhaps the recent struggle concerning 
Egypt or Kenya. The world’s recent dictators 
in Russia, Germany, Spain, Italy, Argentina, 
and Japan point up the struggle in totalitarian 
lands. Some observers might even contend that 
in a restricted and temporary sense & kindred 
struggle is reflected in the United States through 
“party patronage,” “political machines,” cam- 
paign commitments and Congressional investi- 


gations. 


Hereditary Royalty and Welfare of Common 


Man 
The point of present co ) 
relates mainly to the place of hereditary royalty 
in the century-old struggle by the common 
people for personal liberty and a greater share in 
the benefits from combined social effort. Even 


in the case of “benevolent despots,” the place 
of royalty in this struggle has seldom been on 
the side of the common man—except as ex- 
pediency demanded small concessions now so 
that large concessions could be delayed. This 
background supplies the setting of the recent 
British coronation in the second half of the 
twentieth century—with its ceremonial com- 
motion, and its lingering influence on, public 
opinion regarding democratic relationships and 
the types of institutions which promote such 


relationships. 
During the time when 


nsideration, however, 


Western royalty was 


at its height, following substantially behind the 
passing of feudalism and the rise of national 
states and perhaps culminating in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries— 
apart from the Napoleonic episode, royalty be- 
came a major symbol of social stratification and 
privilege. It is largely so today—even though 
the ranks of royalty have been greatly depleted 
and the privileges watered down. 

Several factors tended to make the recent 
English coronation a “Roman Holiday” as well 
as a great political event. Students of political 
science often emphasize the role of the crown as 
a symbol of unity throughout British dominions 
and colonies. Symbols of great past strength 
and common future purpose can do much to 
foster co-operation and mutuality of sacrifice— 
unless the gap is too wide between practice and 
what it is claimed the symbols stand for. Glit- 
tering symbols with elaborate pageantry and 
in church or state, may be effective 
for inducing transient loyalty among masses who 
are temporarily won through being dazzled, awed, 
or otherwise emotionally overcome, but who 
lack the qualifications or inclination to analyze 
or evaluate what the whole procedure is likely 
to mean eventually for persons like themselves. 
If subsequent operations of state or church fail 
to make good on the “promise” which the 
unreflective mass of symbol-admirers thought 
that the symbols meant for them, the heralded 
loyalty or unity erodes. If one judges by the 
history of the British Empire during the past 
half century, perhaps the contribution of British 
Royalty to empire unity can be exaggerated. 

Any event which modern advertising and 
public relations can “blow up” into an inter- 


ival of such magnitude as a corona- 


national carni 
tion in one of the most important as well as 


politically and geographically most accessible 
countries of Europe, has business possibilities 
indeed. Americans who sense the profit pos- 
sibilities in convention cities and in Washington 
during presidential nominations and inaugura- 
tions see in miniature the economic implications 
of a coronation. Particularly great are these 
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ceremony, 


implications if there is a lead-time of several 
months—to dramatize and propagandize; get 
pictures, trinkets, and souvenirs circulated; pre- 
pare accommodations for visitors; and perhaps 
explore ways of taxing proceeds. 


The British Crown and Allied Unity 


For many factory, shop, or office employees the 
crowning of a real queen in an important country 
has much fascination—and affords, especially 
for women, a temporary psychological escape. 
Moving picture Cinderellas playing fictitious 
roles are much more limited in entertainment 
and escape potential. For the English people, 
who have been through several years of “blood, 
sweat, and tears” in war, in reconstruction, and 
in struggle to help lead the post-war world to 
more peaceful human associations, such a spree 
may have considerable salutary value. More- 
over, since the queen is young, the next corona- 
tion when and if it comes may be a long way off. 
In some respects a coronation atmosphere may 
resemble that surrounding some religious groups: 
one is either enthusiastically in favor of all the 
events and ceremonies, or is “written off” as 
hopelessly ignorant and incapable of understand- 
ing—with few questions raised, and little re- 
flection. An editorial note in the London Times 
the day after the coronation is of interest at this 
point. The thought, as presented by Life (June 
15, 1953—page 26), is: “The main reason why 
Britain has not yet prospered sufficiently to lift 
herself above the safety line is that the people 
... have not yet had the will to prosper,’ said 
the Thunderer in a stern editorial. ‘Present 
ease is being subsidized by future penury. ... 
The British people have had a holiday from 
reality long enough.’” 

Perhaps it is well for Americans to share 
vicariously in the coronation joys and to wel- 
come whatever good fortunes may accrue to a 
people who have been our allies on important 
occasions and who have a cultural heritage that 
has much in common with our own. It is 
nevertheless important for Americans, or for any 
people with comparable democratic aspirations, 
to discriminate between those aspects of culture 
and tradition in an allied or parent country which 
we have tried to incorporate and develop in 
our own culture as strengtheners of democracy 
and of the welfare of the common man, and 
those aspects which we have discarded as an- 
tagonistic to democratic principles and to the 
wellbeing of common folks. The social and 
political insight of our “founding fathers” wag 
seldom if ever more poignantly reflected than in 
their complete rejection of royalty as a part of 
the future social structure of this country— 
royalty with its entire retinue of inherited class 
stratifications and special privileges, 
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American Admiration of Royalty 
Americans who ape, imitate, and mildly “wor- 
ship” the power, glitter, ceremony, or hes 
trappings of inherited royalty, are not likely to 
reflect a mental set that will further the develop- 
ment in this country of liberty and os 
for the common man—the motivating fore 
many great Americans who broke with roya nf 
in the past, so that in this nation appa 
peoples of the world might have a new bir l 
of freedom. Present-day Americans will ne 
make any outstanding contzibution to the ar 
being of mankind in the future by turning sail 
backs on the philosophy of their predecessors 
who rejected powerful royalty or by now kow” ¢ 
towing to the remnants of that same sg sl 
granting that in several respects English roya A 
in recent generations has been less narrow in iti 
outlook than royalty in some countries. _ P 
Perhaps the emphasis by some Americans g F 
aping royalty is one form of intellectual . 
slavement to the past—nostalgia for “good o i 
days,” somewhat akin to fanciful reminiscent 
on “ante-bellum culture” in America. Fear O 
the future is often camouflaged in reminiscence f 
on a real or imagined security‘and grandeur A 
the past—but an understandir „ of the future 0 
insight into the future nev.r has this base 
With nations to some extent as with individua K 
old age reminisces on the past and embellishes 5 
with exaggerated glorification, whereas you A 
dreams of the future—of great things that me 
could do by developing their insights and pooling 
their efforts and resources. 18” 
Pre-coronationnewsreportsmentioned “schoo fo 
set up to teach proper curtsies to persons W i 
were wealthy, ambitious, and gullible—and s 
provide tutoring in other forms of elite a ” 
sophisticated folderol. In human relationship’ 
emphasis on form is often at the expense <a 
content. This fact can be seen in numer = 
legalisms and judicial procedures, in many oa 
malized or institutionalized religious and frater 
rituals, and in the operation of some educatio: 
institutions and examinations systems. 


Enslavement by Ritual ds, 
When one sees the results of tornadoes, Ae 
or blizzards, it is easy to understand how prim ena 
man when confronted by such peni 

would postulate a storm god and gra also 
develop practices for appeasing him. 1r “ofort 
easy to see how failure in primitive man ® ease- 
to produce the desired results through aPPe® o 
ment might become attributed to fai tio 
perform the ceremonies appropriately: Fa ber 
larly might it be easy for the typical “ee the 
of the primitive group to ascribe failure | 

cause indicated if urged and helped towa! 
conclusion by a priestly class that was £ 


hat 
aininé 


power over fellow men through becoming cus- 
todians and exclusive performers of ceremonies 
which were growing in complexity. Almost any 
student of anthropology is familiar with the 
elaborate detail and rigid formality which various 
kinds of ceremonies attained among primitive 
peoples. It took much less imagination and 
moral courage to add a few more refinements 
from time to time to the ritual for appeasing a 
storm god, than to challenge the whole idea that 
attempts to appease some hypothetical god 
would in any way, affect the weather. The 
same is true of much of the world’s ritual and 
ceremony today. 

In our present American culture we have 
many carry-overs from more primitive life— 
carry-overs from storm-gods and similar char- 
acteristics. As a ceremony becomes more elab- 
orate and rigid, and more extensively allocated 
to specialized performers, its original significance 
for the common people gradually becomes dim 
—and then perverted in the interest of the 
The ceremonies of numerous po- 
fraternal and educational organ- 
The recent English 


performers. 
litical, religious, 
izations illustrate the point. 
coronation is no cxception. 

Enslavement |) ceremony and formality is 
always the antith sis of the flexibility and in- 
formality in procedure which is basic to demo- 
cratic justice and well-being of the common 
man—the man who in the main is doing the 
productive work of the world and who is fighting 
the wars that often grow out of the mistakes 
and self-interest of royalty and other top-flight 
political leadership, and the man who accord- 
ingly does not have time to learn the details of 
complicated ceremonial or other procedure, and 
who probably does not have the money with 
which to employ some practiced ceremonialist 
or advocate to intercede for him. In a minor 
key this same note can be heard in the struggle 
over adapting formal educational programs to 
individual student needs—and it can be heard 
elsewhere in our social practice. 

It follows that the more elaborate and spe- 
cialized a ceremony becomes, the less it is likely 
to mean to the general run of the population— 
except as pageantry Or momentary diversion, 
and the greater the likelihood that it will be 
transformed into an instrument of power to be 
used over the people by the groups who control 
or perform the ceremony, and an instrument 
for raiding the public treasury for the support 
of ceremonial “hangers-on!” Enlightened sim- 
plicity is the cornerstone of democracy for the 
common people—in all aspects of government, 
as well as in most other aspects of life. There 
is no conflict between the view regarding max- 
imum simplicity, and a view of civilization 


which fosters the continuous increase 1 know- 


ledge, widening application of scientific method, 
more extensive cooperation among different 
peoples of the earth, and similar developments 
which tend to make life more elaborate and 
more intricate—but there is need for continuous 
alertness to cut out unnecessary complication 
and to develop understanding for the com- 
plexity that remains. 

, From what has been said it would seem that 
if the British people are to be regarded as demo- 
cratic and progressive, onward indefinitely into 
the future, they should eventually conclude that 
inherited royalty as method is obsolete—with 
its historic symbolizing of class privilege and its 
retinue of social stratification, and with its 
current influence in perpetuating both. Perhaps 
most of the substantial democracy which the 
English people have attained has been attained 
in spite of hereditary royalty rather than be- 
cause of it. 

For persons, in England and elsewhere, who 
are basically concerned about Britain’s future 
place among democratic forces, it may be well 
to reflect that Mahandas Gandhi in loincloth 
and sandals did more to influence the course of 
empire during the first half of this century than 
Queen Elizabeth in jeweled crown and majestic 
robes is likely to influence it during the second 
half. This is largely because Gandhi saw more 
clearly than most leaders that in the long run it 
is primarily the common people who determine 
the fate of nations, not the ruling crust of a 
particular time. 

Implications for American Culture and 

Education 
In the modern world crowned royalty should 
be evaluated objectively, the same as prime 
ministers, presidents, secretaries of the exchequer, 
military leaders, scientists, popes, literary men, 
and others—that is, by their achievements. 
Objectivity in a democratic society implies that 
both positive contributions and shortcomings 
will be considered—and presented before the 
bar of public understanding and judgment. The 
point could be illustrated by reference to the late 
Queen Mary, grandmother of the present Eliza- 
beth. Upon the event of her death there was 
much praise of her regal dignity, of the courage 
and resoluteness with which she bore discourage- 
ment and tribulation, and of her value in counsel 
as she in sequence was wife, mother, and grand- 
mother of monarchs. It would seem that she 
indeed merits great praise in the connections 
indicated. Yet the objective historian can hardly 
fail to note her limited success in perhaps the 
most important single job that the wife of a 
king should perform—rearing the erown prince 
to be a statesman of the realm. 

Several implications for ‘American culture and 
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education emerge from foregoing observations. 
(1) The general implications of rigid ceremony 
and formalism for the welfare of the common 
man, in accordance with the principles of demo- 
cracy, should need little additional comment. 
The further removed from one’s understanding 
or sharing a body of formal practice is, the 
greater the likelihood that it will be used to 
exploit him—however much he might in his 
naivete seem to enjoy or be dazzled by its 
pageantry at the moment. 

(2) The more we Americans imitate and 
praise foreign royalty, because it is royalty, 
through such avenues of mass education as 
picture, song, newspaper, and broadcast, the 
more we are likely to develop attitudes and a 
mental set that is complacent to class differences 
in our own society—callous to the practical 
problems which confront ourselves in trans- 
forming such democratic ideals as equality of 
social and educational opportunity into realities. 
Particularly is this true if we fail to differentiate 
the democratic from the other aspects of a 
culture such as Britain’s, and become preoc- 
cupied with the glamor and pageantry of those 
aspects of that culture which are fundamentally 
most contrary to our own. One might recall 
here the observation of a great American “com- 
moner” of our early national life, who had much 
first-hand experience with royalty, Benjamin 
Franklin: “A nod from a lord is a breakfast 
for a fool.” 

(3) From the standpoint of teaching history, 
civics, and related subjects in our schools, 
coronation events may have considerable im- 
portance. The large amount of free or easily 
acquired material available for teacher use, 
most of which praises royalty and shows it in 
a distinctly favorable light, can have a sub- 
stantial effect on the attitudes and outlook of 
our future citizens. The point is really not 
that such material should be excluded, even 
though it includes propaganda, but that it 
should be balanced with an objective presenta- 
tion of the negative influences of royalty on the 
realization of democratic ideals. This balancing 
material will have to come out of the heads and 
files of teachers—and be paid for at local ex- 
pense; it is not likely to come out of subsidized 
“coronation literature.” 

(4) When there is indiscriminate imitation 
and praise of the glamor and trappings of royalty 
in a country which claims to be based on prin- 
ciples of social and economic equality of op- 
portunity for all and on an open road for 
improvement of the lot of the common man, 
as is claimed regarding the United States, there 
must be a large percent of the population who 
have never understood what these principles of 


American democracy mean—who see no jin- 
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congruity between rendering lip-service to m 
principles, and engaging in practices whic 
contradict them. To some extent the incon- 
gruity reflects a shortcoming of our schools = 
educational system—but the shortcoming is ap 
wholly attributable to the schools. In the fot 
place many of the persons concerned are no 
products of the American school system, m 
pecially the secondary school at which level 
particular effort is made to develop civic unden 
standing and independent thinking. Some o 
these persons attended schcols in other parts © 
the world—or if reared in this country they 
never got through the secondary school. Mon 
over the powerful non-school agencies of ed- 
ucation and propaganda often exert miden 
which conflict with those exerted by the pub i 
schools. However the negative influence of suca 
agencies does not excuse educators from ree 
taining a critical alertness, nor excuse the schoo! 
from doing its maximum. j ded 

The foregoing comments are in no way inten ise 
to belittle the newsworthiness or political sig 
nificance of a new monarch coming to Rrit nh 
throne, nor to belittle the importance of Bon 
as an ally in current struggles against total 
itarianism. However allies can best work ioe 
gether when they have comprehensive gaden 
standing of one another. Mutual respect an 
carefully planned cooperation which flow out g 
far-reaching mutual understanding are vt 
different from glamorized appeals and hastily 
improvised aids which may be born of a 
insecurity and currently shared fear. Both ae 
United States and Britain need such unde 
standing if they are to cooperate in improving 
the lot of the common man. Americans ae 
avoid losing sight of their ideals and dissipati™® 
their energies in the glamor and trumpery a 
ceremony and formalisms which reflect t Cn 
aspects of British culture which are least 
accord with American ideals. 


PTA National Conyention 


H nal 
The 60th annual convention of the Nat ld 


Congress of Parents and Teachers will be ough 
in San Francisco, California, May 20 envi 
May 23, 1956, it has been announced bY 
Rollin Brown, national PTA president. , 
Mrs. Brown stated that the convention a. 
devote increased time to discussing PTA pe and 
tion with the various youth-serving ageno and 
to standards of employment that will attra 
hold qualified teachers. 
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BY SISTER MARY AMATORA, O. S. F. 


Social Perception of Teacher Personality 


Here is described an experimental attempt to identify teacher personality 


as perceived by other teachers. 
Psychology at Saint Francis College in Fort Wayne. 


Evidence of the impact of the teaching per- 
sonality upon those being taught is forthcoming 
from ever-widening areas of research. Yet many 
of the numerous intangibles that make up per- 
sonality are highly elusive of available tools and 

~, methods of investigation. The writer agrees 
with Gladstone (17) when he warns of extreme 
caution in the interpretation of pencil and paper 
tests, particularly when interpreting teacher in- 
fluence upon pupils. However, whatever can be 
done to aid the teacher in critical evaluation of 
his personality potential and its improved de- 
velopment in areas so judged will be at least a 
step forward. 

In his comprehensive studies Gotham (18) 
found a moderate relationship between Wash- 
burne Social Adjustment Inventory and a com- 
posite criterion of several scales on teacher 
rating. He also achieved a multiple r of .40 
between the composite of teacher personality 
measures and pupil change. 

Opportunity for social development is con- 
sidered the outstanding need of students accord- 
ing to Symond’s (23) study. He maintains 
social isolation to be the greatest personality 
handicap. Classroom learning should be a group 
process rather than an individual process. Here 
again, the teacher may be a determining factor. 
Adler (1) stresses the influence of all the child’s 
experiences upon the formation of his subsequent 
personality. Other investigators (16, 19, 21) 
have further explored the inter-action probable 
and possible in the classroom situation. 

The “teaching personality” is assumed by 
Cook and Leeds (14) to be related to the emo- 
tional responses of pupils. They found a cor- 
relation of .46 between the attitude of individual 
teachers toward pupils and pupils’ attitudes 
toward the teacher. The writer (5, 6, 9, 11) 
found correlations between teacher personality 
and pupil personality ranging from .11 to .46 
on 22 separate personality variables with 7’s of 
more than half the variables statistically sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level and all but 
three of the remaining variables statistically 
significant at the five per cent level. Significant 
was the fact that there were no negative Cor- 


relations. 
Dodge (15) fo 
between teacher p 


und a consistent relationship 
ersonality scores and ratings on 
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teaching ability, while Stroud (22) maintains 
that the burden of developing and improving 
his personality rests with the teacher. ‘Teachers 
must become broadly educated, developing wide 
interests in the affairs of the world, and cultivate 
social grace and charm. They should have 
something to contribute to social life.” Other 
investigations point up trends in the same 
direction (13, 20, 10, 12, 4). 


Design of Experiment 

In an effort to study the teacher’s perception 
of certain personality qualities of his fellow- 
teachers, the writer secured estimates of teachers 
by their colleagues on ten personality variables. 
For this purpose each teacher in the study was 
given ratings on ten separate scales by four 
fellow teachers. Scales were administered to 
the colleagues of 100 teachers of grades four 
through eight in public and private schools in 
Indiana. The ten scales included sociability, 
culture, sense of humor, generosity, jealousy, 
patience, egotism, boisterousness versus quietness, 
religiousness, unselfishness. 

Each scale was qualified by descriptive words 
or phrases at both ends of a ten-point continuum, 
with the point of indifference between 5 and 6. 
Ends of the scale were staggered so as to avoid 
possible “halo” effect. Each teacher rated his 
colleague by assigning him a numerical value on 
the continuum of each of the ten separate per- 
sonality variables. 

The ratings given each teacher were averaged 
separately for each personality variable. That 
figure was considered the teacher’s raw score on 
each scale as perceived by his fellow-teachers. 

Thereupon means and standard deviations 
were computed for each scale for the teachers 
according to grade levels they were 
teaching. The grand mean with its standard 
deviation was also computed for each variable 
for all teachers combined. 


grouped 


Interpretation of Data 
To facilitate the interpretation of data, ends of 
the reversed scales were inverted, thus leaving 
the desirable quality at the high end of the scale 
numerically and its undesirable opposite at the 
lower end numerically. i 

Table I shows the teachers’ perception of the 
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various components of personality in their 
fellow-teachers. 

How do teachers perceive these ten com- 
ponents of personality in their fellow teachers? 
It is obvious that the consensus of judgment of 
the 400 fellow teachers points to a considerable 
variability from the highest ranked elements of 
personality to those ranked lowest. 

Sense of humor with its grand mean of 6.50 
is perceived as highest in teacher judgment. 
Thereupon a drop of 8 and 7 points (multiply 
each by 100 to facilitate discussion) occurs as 
teachers’ perception of culture and absence of 
egotism appear with means of 6.42 and 6.43 
respectively. 


TABLE 1 


TEACHERS’ PERCEPTION or TEN 
PERSONALITY VARIABLES 


Means of all teachers 


combined 
Personality Variable 
Rank Means + §.D. 
Sense of humor........ 1 6.50 09 
Non-egotism..... Š 2 6.43 -10 
Culture... 3 6.42 -08 
Generosity...... 4 6.39 -10 
Sociability...... 5 6.36 Pet 
Unselfishness. . . . 6 6.32 -10 
Non-jealousy. . 7 6.29 09 
Religiousness.......... 6.20 -09 
Boisterous-Quietness... 9 6.02 -10 
Patience............00. 6.01 .12 


Teachers perceive next in descending order 
the social traits included in generosity, sociabi- 
lity, per se, unselfishness and the absence of 
Jealousy. The mean of 6.20, for religiousness, 
takes another drop of nine points, seemingly 
indicating that teachers’ perception of this item 
in their colleagues is lower than the seven per- 
sonality components rated higher. 

A still larger drop in mean rating, that of 18 
and 19 points respectively, occurs in the scales 
for boisterous-quietness and for patience. Just 
why these two components of personality should 
be deemed lowest is a question one would like 
answered. Is it that teachers themselves con- 
sider members of their profession lacking in the 
amount of patience they deem necessary to their 
professional obligations? 

As a whole, the table shows a variation of 
fifty points from the trait rated lowest in teachers, 
namely, patience, to the trait rated highest, 
namely, sense of humor. This table thus il- 
lustrates the variability in the social perception 
of the ten personality variables in teachers as 
judged by their colleagues. 

Breaking down the data into grade-level 
analyses, one finds the means for the teachers of 
grades four, five, six, seven and eight varying 
as shown in Figures I and II. These two figures 
are provocative of interesting and detailed study. 
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An overview of the two figures indicates greater 
variability from trait to trait than from grade to 
grade. : 

For example, the line charting the scale for 
unselfishness, while making slight grade-level 
shift, is, for the most part, lower than lines in- 
dicating the means of the scales for sense of 
humor, egotism, and jealousy. Again, means for 
the teachers of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades remain at closer range while those of the 
fourth-grade teachers are more widespread. Means 
for the eighth-grade teachers are, with but one 
exception, lower than means for the other teachers. 
This is most pronounced on the three scales, 
sense of humor, egotism, and jealousy, in which 
the means drop lowest. r 

The picture presented in Figure II is slightly 
different from that presented in the foregoing. 
Seemingly at the sixth-grade level only do the 
means for the five scales fall in close proximity 
to one another. From teachers of the fourth 
grade to those of the seventh grade there is & 
general upward trend in the means of the scales 
for generosity, culture, and sociability. 4 Means 
for the scales for patience and for boisterous- 
quietness show a rise until the sixth grade only 
and then a decline. i 

In general, the two figures show a decide 
lowering of the mean for the eighth-grade teachers 
on five of the ten personality variables measure@- 
Means for the fourth-grade teachers are, in most 
cases, somewhat lower than means for teachers 
of the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. These 
are interesting findings, and lead one directly 
to the question as to why such should be tba 
case. However, as is the case in statistica, 
investigations, the study involved in the presen 
experiment gives facts only, and not causal 1e- 
lationships. Further study of the social pT 
ception of teacher personality with reference i 
these variables might throw more light on t 
problem, 


Summary and Conclusions 


The present experiment examined the social pi 
ception of ten variables in teacher personality, a 
perceived by fellow teachers. Analyses of n5 
findings revealed a gradual progression of me® st 
from the lowest mean of 6.01 to the highe : 
mean of 6.50 for the ten scales administer?’ 
This clearly shows that such traits as pias 
humor, generosity, and culture were rated big o 
by one’s fellow teachers than were ee re- 
patience, boisterous-quietness, jealousy a” 
ligiousness. ch 
A break-down of the data for means at ot 
of five grade levels reveals the higher mean aj 
most scales achieved by teachers of the f 
sixth and seventh grades, with those for 
(Continued on page 187) 
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Figure I. Teachers’ perception of five personality variables in their colleagues. 
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Figure II. Teachers’ perception o 
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Book Reviews 


Teaching World Understanding 


by Ralph C. Preston (editor). 
‘Hall, Inc., 1955, 201 pp., $3.95. 


New York: Prentice- 


All eight contributors to this volume have been 
on the staff of Quaker schools; hence one is not 
surprised that the book is permeated with the 
purpose of, “the development of a deep respect 
of human personality wherever and however it 
may be found.” (p. vii) The authors have 
drawn upon information contained in a survey 
of Quaker education conducted by the Friends 
Peace Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meetings of the Religious Society of Friends. 
The authors also have utilized their own ex- 
periences in Quaker schools and their experience 
and knowledge of educational practices in public 
and non-Quaker private schools both in this 
country and in Europe. 

The book contains a treatment of the theory 
and practice of teaching world understanding 
at both the elementary and secondary school 
levels. In the realm of theory Ralph C. Preston 
considers the following issues: 

(1) “To what extent can attitudes be 

changed?” 

(2) “Is teaching world understanding a 
form of propaganda?” 

(3) “Does emphasis upon world under- 
standing provide a means for evading 
personal problems?” 

(4) “Does world understanding conflict 
with patriotism?” 

(5) “Can confidence and optimism be built 
in a war-threatened world?” 

Leonard S. Kenworthy devotes two chapters, 
one on the elementary school and one on the 
secondary school, to a consideration of the sub- 
ject, “Studying other countries and peoples.” 
In these chapters Professor Kenworthy analyzes: 
(a) the aims or points of emphasis in studying 
other countries and peoples, (b) the dangers and 
difficulties to avoid in such a study, (c) the cri- 
teria or principles that should characterize such 

a study, (d) the bases for selecting topics or 
countries for study, and (e) the general methods 
and materials most appropriate for such a study. 

In the remainder of the book the various 
authors indicate the contribution that can be 
made to the development of world understanding 
by such activities as school assemblies, current 
affairs teaching, work camps, affiliations between 
schools of different countries, and service projects. 

Throughout the book the authors emphasize 
the prime importance of the formulation of 
attitudes. For example, “Knowledge may be 
easily forgotten, and skills may disappear with 

lack of use, but attitudes usually cling to a 
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person for life. All three are important, but the 
greatest is attitudes. That is where the stress 
should be in the presentation and evaluation of 
any program.” (p. 25) 
The ary ie os do not advocate the 
short-cutting of the thinking process in order to 
inculcate predetermined attitudes. For as Pro- 
fessor Preston states, “If teaching world under- 
standing involved the manipulation of the minds 
of children, and if it involved suppressing some 
of the facts and presenting only those favorable 
to the goal, then such teaching would, of course, 
be undesirable. It would express contempt for 
true education.” (p. 5) On the contrary, Pro- 
fessor Preston recommends that, . . . ‘‘the teacher 
should set aside his own prejudices, dig out all 
available and relevant facts, and help his pupils 
explore them. The spirit, methods, and in- 
tegrity of the teacher determine whether he 15 
propagandist or educator.” (p. 6) . 
Yet the authors do not place total pers 
upon relevant fact in the teaching of worl 
understanding. For “any educational program 
which confines its scope to imparting informatie 
will not influence attitudes very profound y 
sea (p. 197) 3 
Since prejudice is a problem of total per 
sonality, “... prejudice remains an unmovable 
mountain because we have treated it too bei 
clusively as a problem of educating the min 
... The problem is much greater than one T 
intellectual training. The educator must ee 
plement his mind-training role by sharing int 
task of re-educating emotions where he finds 
bigotry and intolerance.” (p. 198) The latter 15 
to be accomplished through the activities dr 
seribed throughout the book and in extrem! 
cases by referral to therapeutic agencies. __ a 
One problem remains unanswered for this T° 
viewer. In instances in which well adjust 
pupils reflectively arrive at conclusions o 
patible with attitudes essential for the promo a 
of world understanding, what course of act! 
should the educator follow? 


Robert E. Jewett oy 
Ohio State Univers 


Educational Psychology 
by Arthur P. Coladarei (editor). New York: 
Dryden Press, Ine., 1955, 656 pp., $3.90. 
Any collection of readings designed for jd 0 
in educational psychology, or for any fe ng 
study, should serve the purpose of Prov" he 
meaning for the generalizations contained zi in 
textbook, lectures, and discussions employ® ing 
the course. In order to furnish such 
the readings should provide material bo 


The 


a course 
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clarifying generalizations and, to a degree, for 
testing their adequacy. The present volume 
serves these purposes admirably since the articles 
included are sharply relevant to the major con- 
cepts usually treated in educational-psychology 
courses. 

_ All but two of the forty-six articles included 
in this book are selected from the periodical 
literature. Professor Coladarci, who edited the 
volume, justifies this emphasis by the statement 
that, “The rationale for this collection of read- 
ings rests on the conviction that there is unique 
pedogogical valtie in acquainting the student 
with a wide range of professional periodical 
literature” (P. V.). 

© The selections are grouped into the following 
eight categories: 


(1) Psychology and Educational Practice, 
Developmental Aspects of Behavior, 
Teachers’ Perception of Pupil Behavior, 
(4) The Class as a Group, 


(5) Learning: Motivational Aspects, 

(6) Learning: Maximizing Transfer, 

(7) Pupil Adjustment and Guidance, and 

(8) Assessment of Pupil Status and 
Progress. 


' Professor Coladarci has not limited his selec- 

tion to articles based upon a single psychological 
theory. Rather, he has incorporated into the 
collection selections written from a variety of 
points of view. Such an eclectic basis of selec- 
tion should tend to discourage dogmatism and 
the blind acceptance of a particular school of 
psychology. 

Each of the articles is introduced by a short 
statement by the editor in which he points up 
the nature of the concepts dealt with in the 
article and the importance of these concepts in 
the field of educational psychology. There is, 
of course, bibliographical material in the footnotes 
and several of the articles contain reference 
lists. In the interest of further expanding the 
student’s acquaintance with professional peri- 
odical literature, however, it would have been 
helpful if the editor had included a selected 
bibliography of periodical literature at the close 
of each section of the book. 

Several of the articles, ; 
excellent studies, may prove to be of limited 
value to the beginning student, due to the fact 
that these articles contain rather advanced sta- 
tistical treatments. The collection, as & whole, 
however, should stimulate the interest and in- 
crease the insight of the undergraduate student 
in his initial experience in the field of educational 


psychology. 


although they are 


Robert E. Jewett — 
Ohio State University 


Social Perception of Teacher 

Personality 

(Continued from page 184) 

teachers of the fourth grade somewhat lower, 
and those for eighth grade teachers lowest on 
eight of the ten scales. 
_ The author heartily advocates further inves- 
tigation of the elements in the teacher per- 
sonality, not only in regard to teacher social 
perception as such, but also in so far as these 
may influence pupil perception of same and their 
response thereto. 
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Education in Germany Today 


(Continued from page 175) 


Allied Military Government and the Office of 
the High Commissioner which is reflected in the 
improvement in the schools today. 


International Exchange 


For political and other reasons we are developing 
closer ties with the people of the West German 
Federal Republic. Much has been done already 
to expose its citizens to our educational philos- 
ophy as an important source of our democracy. 
While these comments have pointed up direc- 
tions for further advances, it must be borne in 
mind that institutional change occurs slowly. 
The tempo might be expected to be slower in a 
country beset by many problems including eco- 
nomic and social pressures, plus tensions arising 
from being a meeting ground of two opposing 
world views. An effective catalyst for such 
change has been the U. S. Department of State’s 
Exchange-of-Persons program through which 
Germans have had an opportunity to observe 


our own system at first hand and American 
teachers and specialists have worked in friendly 
collaboration in West German schools, colleges 
and teacher-training institutions. Similarly, the 
exchange of students and teen-agers has been a 
fruitful means of interpreting America and its 
education at a grass-roots level. Costly? Some- 
what—but a mere fraction of the expense of 
armaments. Tangible benefits immediately ap- 
parent? No. But educators, social leaders, and 
key figures in planning Germany’s future have 
developed greater insight and sensitivity i 
values implicit in American education. Thoug 
much less concrete and demonstrable than planes « 
and munitions, the exchange of persons between 
our two nations already has had wholesome 
impact on the educational system in the West 
German Republic. If ours is to be a real part- 
nership with Germany, education is one of the 
important fields in which we might still offer 
help to our new ally in building a better 
democracy. 
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Progressive Education is now under the 
Dewey Society, 


Lawrence E. Metcalf 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
PAMPHLETS 


ORDER FROM OUR COMPLETE FILES: 


O YOU'RE GOING TO TEACH— 

va Knox Evans. os sees eene Dees i 30c 
\ warm, personal discussién of the joys and 
isappointments of teaching. Cleverly il- 
Ustrated with cartoons. 


PAstING READING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL— 
Maury School Staff..........--.-. 30c 
discussion of the principles underlying 
he reading program. 


EACHING MUSIC IN THE ELEMEN- 

TARY SCHOOL— 

Beatrice Perham Krone.......---+++ 30c 
fhe school's business is to offer opportuni- 
ies for every child to participate in the 
any phases of music. Here are hints to 
nrich the music-program in your school. 


EACHING ART IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL—Charlotte R. Major... . 30c 
ithin each child lies the power to become 

n artist regardless of his medium of ex- 

ression. Here's how to instill in him the 


nderstanding and appreciation of this 
‘Oncept. 

TEACHING THE PEOPLE'S LAN- 
GUAGE—Paul 


Witty and Lou La 


truction. 


EACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE ELE- 


MENTARY SCHOOL— 
p atherine Williams. .. -cesse esee 50c 
ule content and psychology of arithmetic 
Saching procedures, materials sources an 


Saching aids. 


HE LIBRARY IN THE ELEMENTAR 
| SCHOOL—Phyllis R. Fenner....-- 30c 
he what, why, where and how of elemen- 
Ary school libraries. Here's a searching 
liscussion of activities, policies and possi- 
ilities, 

NURSERY SCHOOL FIRST, THEN KIN- 
, DERGARTEN- Frances R. Horwich. 30c 
\n overview of principles and activities. 
‘Urriculum for nursery schools and kinder- 


Artens. 

'HILDREN AND YOU— 

\ va Knox Evans. -o-a essee neiere 30c 
Primer of child care designed for workers 

) nursery schools and play groups- Beau- 


fully illustrated with clever line drawings. 


INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND P 


5 19-27 NORTH JACKSON 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IN MID- 

CENTURY—Rychard Fink 
A bibliography of recent books in the 
American tradition. 


KNOW YOUR CHILD—Frances Martin 
30c 


various age levels. 


WORK EXPERIENCE—Walter D. Cocking, 
Ralph B. Dwinell, and Ormsbee 
Robinson.........--e20ereeeeeeee 30c 

A discussion of values, principles and pro- 

grams of work experience. 


MODERN EDUCATION: ITS PROPER 

WORK—William Heard Kilpatrick. . 30c 
The aim of this booklet is to present the best 
known modern education in such a way as 
to show the crucial differences between it 
and the education that has previously pre- 
vailed and still prevails for the most part in 
our schools. 


NEW TOOLS FOR INSTRUCTION— 


Bock, etal.......-.0+s8 eee ares 30c 
Recent progress in the use of radio, films, 
pictures and other audio-visual aids. 


EXPERIENCES IN SAFE LIVING— 
Vivian Weeden and Kimball Wiles. . 30c 
A practical guide to safety education. 


ABOUT THE CHURCH AS EDUCATOR 

—Conrad H. Moehlman....-...-- 30c 
A summary of the problem of religious 
education. 


DESIGN FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 

TION—John J. DeBoer....------- 50c 
Guiding principles for the elementary 
school in a modern community. Designed for 
the practicing teacher, intelligent parent 
and “layman.” 


DARE OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
FACE THE ATOMIC AGE?— 


Agnes Benedict. .. -+p eup 
A stirring challenge based on the eight- 


year study. 

UTILIZING THE LOCAL ENVIRON- 

MENT—Margaret O. Koopman.....- 30c 

Techniques of community study in secondary 

schools. 

A FUNCTIONAL HIGH SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAM—Prudence Bostwick and 
Chandos Reid....+--g2:5s8po0" 

Essential experiences 

school. 


AMERICAN FOLK SONG AND FOLK 
LORE—Alan Lomax and Sidney 
Robertson Cowell........-.--.-005 30c 

A regional bibliography. 

THE WORKSHOP—Paul B. Diederich and 
William Van Til..........-.-.-+++ 30c 

A summary of principles and practices of 

the workshop movement. 

PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND YOUTH 
BUILD TOGETHER—Christian ©. Arndt 
and Luanna J. Bowles...........-- 30c 

Examples and suggestions for constructive 

activities. 

DEALING WITH SOCIAL TENSIONS— 
Carli R. Rogers.. sp esen ansaa 30c 

A presentation of client-centered counsel- 

ing as a means of handling interpersonal 

conflict. 

SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY MEET— 
Samuel Everett....----- . 40c 

The community approach t 

education. 

SOCIAL TRAVEL—Edward G. Olsen .40c 

A technique in intercultural education. 

YOUTH HAS A PART TO PLAY— 
Morris R. Mitchell and others. ...-- 30c 

167 examples of Youth Service to the 

Community. 

PERSONALITY AND CULTURE— 
The Psychocultural Approacl 


Lawrence K. Fran! 
Offers a way of thinking about man, his 
is traditions as a romaine 

way of understandin and dealing witi 
life and with the many 

iti nd problems we face today. 


are expect 
vested with equal powers. | This 
proposes a means of distributing power 


within a school system so that teachers will 

have the strength to become cooperative 

partners in the process of improving their 
working conditions. 

IMPROVING LEARNING THROUGH 
PUPIL-TEACHER PLANNING— 
Mary Dare Haithcock..-......++-+ 

What planning means, levels of cooperative 

planning, importance of planning together, 

and moving forward in planning. 


50c 
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